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Art L—THE LAST OF THE REGENERATORS. 


1. Galerie des Contemporains Illustres ; George Sand, Honore 
de Balzac, &e. par un Homme de Rien, (M. Loménie.) 
Paris, 1842. 

2. Les contemporains : George Sand, Honore de Balzac, Eu- 
gene Sue, Francis Wey, Louis Veron, Gustave Planche ; 
par Eugéne de Mirecourt, Paris, 1806. 

A man of business who finds it a difficult matter to keep 
the passive side of his balance account at a low figure, ob- 
serves his daughter so absorbed in the perusai of ‘¢he Lnidials,’ 
that her domestic duties for the day are discharged in a manner 
far from satisfactory. In the usual evening causerie to which 
her liveliness and intelligence contribute so pleasant a zest, he 
finds her an uninterested listener; and judges from her dis- 
traught manner that her mind is between the marbled covers 
of the book on the side table. Ile sces her cast a longing 
look on the unsympathising volume as she retires to carry out 
the plot in her dreams, and he is moved to try the quality of 
the stuff, that like the Hgyptian Hachis, affects the faculties 
for the time with a species of refined inebriation, and makes 
the every-day accompaniments of common life appear like a 
hard sepia-hued photograph beside a drawing over which a 
skilful disposition of hight and shade, and the contrast and 
harmony of rich colouring, have spread their charms. He takes 
up the volume out of sheer curiosity, and is soon enjoying the 
romantic scenery of the Bavarian Highlands, conversing with 
the chamois hunters, and enjoying the echoing of their jodeds 
ay the cliffs. He is presently domesticated in the Rosen- 
wees parila whether the well intentioned but 
cde will be - fon and the sincere, hasty-tempered /ilde- 
garde will be united at the close of the third volume. He has 
occasionally a prospect of a tender and interesting conversation 
NO: XXX., VOL. VIII. 26 
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between them, but some misconception or some interference 
of those sround, drives away the welcome chance, and every- 
thing is immediately in the wrangling category, and he ex. 
claims against the silly impressionable Crescene or the coytiet- 
tish Mies, State- Physici: in Berger that will not let them unfold 
their thoughts to e: ach other in peace and quietness. 

A pleasant opening occurs. The old people have gone on 
a visit, and the younger folk have the house to themselves 
under the mock tutela ge of an indulgent duenna ; and thev 
nnprove the occasion by resorting to the ktiohen and pre- 
ef ving a little feast, Mami/ton reading in recitativo from the 
‘ookery book, while the ladies supe intend the various pro- 
cesses described. Delightful day !—delightful evening, — pre- 
paring for the masquers ade for visiting which by the way they 
had got no sanction. Alas! there is a rival in the case, a 
cousin of //i/degarde. A mask is observed to watch their 
movements; she is separated from her sister, lover, and 
friends.  J/ami/ton is searching for her, wild with terror and 
self cecusation, when Pater Familias’s candle expires, and con- 
eludes a three hours study, durmg which he had got more 
than one uncomplimentary lint from an adjoining room, con- 
cerning the very unusual liberty he is taking. 

Passing over his uncomfortable first half hour after taking 
possession of nis pillow, we find him when breakfast 1s 
over making a hypocritical apology to Miss Adelaide for taking 
tlie second and third volumes to. his office, as he has corres- 
pondents in dansbruck and Saltzburg, and wishes to see what 
is suid in the work concerning those places and the surrounding 
districts. Ile has to answer a letter just arrived from [am- 
burgh,—but //iddegarde’s father is seized with the cholera, and 
common humanity will not suffer him to quit his bed-side to 
answer 2 mere business despatch. The hero is watched through 
a fever by Heddegarde, his long tresses being cut off of course. 

She 1s observed afterwards to wear a bracelet of dark au burn 
h alr, and while the attention of the family is engaged in guess- 
ing whose chevelure matches it in hue,—our merchant 13 Tee 
quested by a clerk to look over an account into which some 
error has erept. So he will, but let us lirst be sure if L/idde- 
garde has slily stolen some of the sick man’s brown hair, and 
therefrom fashioned her precious talisman. 

It is now afier two o'clock, and bank accounts and bills 
have to be looked after, and various directions given as to IL 
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voices and bonded goods, while he would give a great deal for 
alittle leisure to accompany the lovers in their journey from 
Frankfort to Mayence, and afterwards down the Rhine, sitting 
beside them under the deck-awning, listening to their dis- 
course, and taking notice of the ‘ castled crags” as they are 
passed on the delightful voyage. How uninteresting appear 
the invoice books and the ledgers beside the fever-exciting little 
volume hidden on the approach of visitors on business! At 
last, after an anxious interval, truth and constancy are rewarded, 
and our man of figures wakes out of a restless dream, finds a 
disagreeable vacuum in thoughts and feelings, and wonders 
what spell was on him forcible enough to cut off three hours 
of his natural sleep, and cause hii to neglect his affairs to a 
very inconvenient extent. 

The heroine is undoubtedly worthy of a niche near Belinda 
Portman, Flora M’lvor, and Miss Austen’s mma ; and per- 
haps when a cheap edition is published, he will purchase it, 
and read it over quietly, and a little at a time, for the beautiful 
descriptions of scenery, and the liveliness of the domestic pic- 
tures; but catch hiin opening a new novel again for the next 
seven years ; unless when he wants to seeif itis fit for his daugliter’s 
perusal, or during a journey, or when taking a day’s rest in the 
country, or when tired out with dull accounts, or &e. &e. 

Wehaveexlibited the Norelo-mania in its least unhealthy form, 
taking for subject one of the liveliest, and purest, and most 
orginal of modern tales; but let us make a not very unlikely 
or uncharitable supposition, that some ladies who are heads of 
families, and others who aspire to be such, generally receive 
from the library, three volumes of the literature called light, 
once in the twenty-four hours, and replace them by three others 
on the ensuing day, without in many cases enquiring whether 
the writers advocate infidel, socialist, or anti-matrimonial views, 
in the book to be perused. Were we personally to propound 
to the fair mental-dram-drinkers whether they find it consistent 
with their duty to their Creator and their families to spend 
from eight to ten hours of the twenty-four in such an un- 
healthy and exciting occupation, we fear tliat we should 
recelve an ungracious answer, or be shewn to the door by John 
lhomas. But as we are convinced that the query should be 
wade, we ask it in this general and inoffensive mode through the 
medium of our Quarterly, 

And while G. M. W. Reynolds and Co. prepare their pois 
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sonous weekly potions for the wearied and 1 whnoraut tradesman 
and Jabourer, may success wait on the issuers of Chaibery' 
Journal, of Household Words, and of the Lamp, who do all 
they can to substitute for the villanous and intoxicating bever- 
age, a healthy and refreshing draught for the mental palates of 
those who would otherwise pass their period of relaxation in 
the foul atuosphere of the tap-room or the cassino. Happy 
that community where a lively spirit of christian faith and 
piety is found at the hearths of the working class, and where 
the ever open doors of the churches, and the devotional exer- 
cises within, arrest wandering feet, and afford occupation and 
development to the pious aflections of the mass of the people, 
during their time of relaxation from severe labour. — Useful or 
harmless re ading is good; so are pleasure grounds for walking 
or other exercises ; so are instructive exhibitions and lec ‘tures ; 
but let a disposition to embrace the good and reject the evil 
be infused through a blessing on zealous cliristian teaching, and 
the face of society will be renewed. 

We have more than once protested against the feuilleton 
with its thrilling or horrible incidents of daily occurrence, and 
its nine combinations. Mirecourt, though a determined Anti- 
Sucite and Anti-Janinite, does not disturb himself or his readers 
by dwelling on the ill effects of the system as much as one 
might expect from his principles. He ascribes the daily recur- 
rence of the startling vision or, the ‘* death struggle on the 
rocky ledge,” to Francis We y. Those who have seen this 
gentleman’ s sketches of Hnglish society, described from per- 
sonal observations, and with only a moderate use of French 
spectacles, will be surprised at this circumstance ; but he has 
long given up the ** Raw-head-and-bloody-bones”’ line, and em- 
ploved his talents on useful and agreeable subjects. 

lrancis Wey was born at Besangon, 12th August, 1812; 
he received his education (such as it was) at the college of 
Poligny, a picturesque little city of the Jura. — [is tutor was, 


“A young priest who was so annoyed at not being a colonel of 
cavalry, that he often shut his eyes on his real profession. Ile per- 
formed his priestly functions in W ellington boots, and rode like a 
centaur, He occasionally led his pupils up among the hills to enjoy 
the life of a camp. They were preceded by a band, and the professor 
rode by his troop like a bri igadier, each soldier pupil having a mous- 
tache marked out on his warlike lip. With warm heart, and kind 
but eccentric disposition, the Abbe Reffay de Sulignan professed a 
profound contempt for classic studies, and in the matter of poetry 
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he gave full permission to Racine senior and Racine junior to go 
about their business. ; 

One fine night he conducted his pupils up a sombre defile, till they 
came in presence of the Alps and Mont Blanc. All was calculated 
for their arrival at the moment when the rays of the early morning 
were glancing over the vapours arising from the lakes. ‘They threw 
themselves at once on their knees, the morning prayers were repeat- 
ed aloud, and the good professor entertained them with an appro- 
priate discourse. _ . 7 ’ . 

As soon as the near arrival of the inspectors was announced, the 
Abbé went through his classes, reminded his pupils of all his efforts 
to make them happy, and insisted in return on two or three weeks of 
earnest study to save the honor of the school. The gratitude of the 
young folk wrought wonders. 

After seven or eight years of this species of education, our student 
considered his labors at an end, for he could rob the eagle’s nest, 
box like an Englishman, empty a bottle at one breath, and build a 
wall like a regularly taught mason.” 


He will not take to the paternal waste-books or legers, aud 
departs for the capital, where he acquires a taste for close 
attendance on the Italian opera ; but even at twenty years of 
age, he has no notion of literature as a profession. 


“Classing a taste for composition among the lost traditions of the 
Ancient Regime, and the noble employments of a vanished race, he 
was acquainted only with past Jiterature. He had never heard of 
Victor Hugo, and considered Charles Nodier as a State-Councillor. 
But in despite of his ignorance, he took to writing at last, as trees 
throw out leaves, and flowers when the sun flings his rays on them, 
and the sap begins to ascend.” 


He takes his first literary attempt to Achille Ricourt, the 
editor of the Arééste, whom he finds with his hair dressed a-la- 
Jack-Sheppard, Buridan’s casquet settled Jauntily thereon, a 
cotton velvet jerkin girding his body, anda host of young 
Writers forming his court. 


“Come boy, speak out ; what is your business with me?” demand- 
ed he of Wey, who stood abashed to find himself all at once in what 
appeared a group of literati of the middle ages. It came out that a 
a was the motive of the visit. Meccnas settled the 
with buy sag a lofty stool, took the manuscript, began to read 
Pidiiets ci > and the mystification commenced. Poor 
the form po Pg = and every one cast his shaft at the victim in 
rts asl yt Se pg 6 eulogium, One of the great men in par- 
a vi i wit 1a face redolent of fat and fun, tormented him 

<acaes yo respite, 

“eee bacon Ricourt, “does not this savour marvellously of 
og ae N, zac! my friend : Ah! much worse than Balzac. 
lave Nodier’s aceent,” said he to Wey; ‘you should be 
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from Besancon. Do you know Charles Fourrier?"* “ His Grand. 
mother and one of my aunts were cousins,” answered our hero with 
the most unspeakable candor, and Janin began to recite, 

«© Monsieur, Je suis batard de votre apothicaire !" 

Francis was about taking the road in his hand, when he was stop- 
ped by these words of Ricourt. © Your machine is execrable, and 
we must lose a night’s rest to put it straight on its limbs. No matter, 
it shall appear ;” and two days after, the machine appeared, without 
the alteration of a single word.” 


For two years he led a life of privation, studying and 
writing in bed, to save firewood, and seldom venturing abroad 
for fear of “ meeting his appetite in the street.’ At last, he 
procured a post in the department of the archives, for which 
he was emimently qualified. He paid his respects in due 
course to Nodier, at the library of the Arsenal. We refer to 
our paper on Les Memoires de Alex. Dumas, Trisu Quanrerty 
Revirw, No. 10, for a picture of an evening re-umon with 
the author of La Fée aux Miettes. 

Victor Hugo was a constant frequenter of these evening 
parties. He was at this time young, and blessed with a good 
appetite. The first time he dined there, he so distinguished 
himself at his knife and fork, that A/adame Nodier could not 
help complimenting him on his prowess. “Oh! Madam,” 
said he, ‘1 was a little shy to-day, but when 1 come to feel 
more at ease, [ will be found much worthier of your encom- 
» 
iums. 


‘At the Arsenal they chatted—they read original poems—they 
danecd and sung to the piano But whether they were under the 
influence of music, or in the quadrille, or at play, or unreservedly 
talking scandal, as soon as Nodier approached a group and took the 
word, all was interrupted. Every one gathered round the story-teller 
and profound silence fell on the group. Every one held his breath, 
in order to lose nothing of the exquisite harmony of the discourse ; 
and hours glided by without notice, ‘till a warming pan, attached at 
one end to a servant maid, traversed the salon, and Madame Nodicr, 
armed with a chamber candlestick, was heard pronouncing with 
domestic authority, *Come, Titi; your bed is warmed ; the conclu- 
sion on next Sunday.’ 

Sarcastic but docile, Titi arose, cast his eves round on the circle 
of listeners, spoke some cordial words, gave his limp and lean hand 
to every one within reach, and disappeared.” 


* This great pontiff of the Phalansterians, was a native of Franche 
Qomte, as well as Nodier and Wey. 
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The school of Fourrier, to which we directed our readers in 
the article on Zerier, having founded the Phalange under the 
direction of Victor Considerant, Wey and Raymond Brucker 
contributed articles; but our hero, being a Christian at heart, 
brought ridicule on the Phalansterians by some of Ins grave 
pleasantries. . 

Fourrier prophecied that when the system would be well 
established, five hundred persons should asseusble in a large 
meadow, and try who could dress the finest omelette ; the 
successful candidate being thenceforward to enjoy the style and 
privileges of Grand Omelettier. 

“So, Francis being of a very compassionate disposition, affected 
great pity for the gastric labours of the poor examiner, who would 
be obliged, ex-professo, to swallow five hundred mouthfuls of omelette, 
to enable him to form an impartial judgment. He calculated how 
many hundred eggs he would be forced to eat, and made euquiries as 
to the distribution of the residue, and the number of hens put in 
requisition.” 

After composing feuilletons numberless, some critic insinua- 
ted that he did not understand French grammatical composition. 
The consequence was that he ceased to write, studied some 
years, rejected the authority of the established grammars, and 
finally brought out his Remarques sur la langue francaise, 
sur le style et la composition litteratre. 

This is considered a wonderful work for research into the 
structure and genius of the language from the time ef the 
earliest known works to the present, and for the soundness 
and justice of the writer’s views. 

Our author is presented as the reverse of Dumas and Janin, 
where quietness and modesty are in question; Gerard de 
Nerval once said that at his death his skin would furnish 
materials for three academicians. 

Beside his Les Anglais chez Eua he wrote a descriptive 
story of iinglish society and manners in the days of Hogarth. 

Allusion was made, in our former article on this subject, to 
the bad grace with which George Saud weleomed her biograp!y 
at the hands of Mirecourt. Before taking up his brochure 
we will call on M. de Loménie (Ux Homme de Rien) fora 
few illustrations relative to this too celebrated writer. ‘They 
are taken from the Galerie des Contemporains Illustres, 1842. 
With less sparkle and movement, he exceeds our biographer 
1 Coolness and solidity of judgment, and freedom froin preju- 
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dice. We do not warrant the hteral truth of Ins introduction. 
He says he was under the influence of mghtmare, induced by 
solicitude concerning his coming article, when he was suddenly 
aroused from his uneasy condition by having a note to the 
following effect thrust into his hand :— 


«“* Madame Dudevant requests Mr. . . «  . tocall on her con. 
cerning a small command which she wishes to entrust tohim.’ (Then 
followed address and date). 

{ rubbed my eyes: it was certain that I was not sleeping. Still 
the contents of the note completely puzzled me. I knew, indeed, 
several eccentric celebrities who would very willingly give me a 
command for a biography ; but besides my not consenting to under- 
take such a commission, the present did not seem to imply any order 
of this kind. 

I was lost in conjecture when it came into my head to cast my 
eve on the envelope ; I must have been stupid or half asleep not to 
have thought of it before. The address wasM....., Chimney 
Doctor, and the mystery was at once explained. Deceived by a 
resemblance in the names, George Sand’s Mercury, a sharp boy from 
La Creuse, and my porter, a lively Auvergnat, to match, had adopted 
the same notion on the subject. They had probably read somewhere 
those charming verses of Voltaire on glory and smoke, and had come 

to the just conclusion that between a smoke doctor and an historian 
of illustrious cotemporaries the difference is rather less than the 
diameter of theearth. So, thanks to the similarity of the professions, 
| was now possessed of an autograph destined for my quasi colleague. 

“Ol! happy sweep,” IL exclaimed, while I still retained so much 
honesty of purpose as to intend to restore the precious document to 
the rightful owner, ‘you are about seeing genius in dishabille. No 
one thinks of making a pose before a professor of your rank, while 
there is always arrangement of drapery more or less before a 
biographer. Ah! why can I not be smoke curer and _ historian at 
the same time! But what is to prevent me from becoming a pro- 
fessor of the Black Art? I have known advocates develope into 
ministers of state between evening and morning. I have some 
knowledge of physics: IT will commence this moment to study the 
Article ‘Smoke’ in the Cyclopedia, and I will soon know the truth 

or talsehood of all tLe reports current on the subject of Lelia. lam 
told of her fierce and fascinating looks, and of her dé ep and terrible 
accents. They say that like St. Simon Stylites she inhabits a perch 
accessible only by ladders, and 1 read in the Petersburgh Guzette, 
that she is five feet six in height; that she wears a frock made 
out of her own hair; that she sticks moustaches on her lip, and has 
spurs on her boots. These reports require confirmation ; and all 
that ean be depended on is, that she is a great poet, and her chimnies 
encumbered with soot. What better occasion can I find to verify 
the rest ?°’ 

The contents of the note seeming to imply no personal knowledge 
of the professor, | arose, dressed myself in haste, and was glad on 
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looking into a mirror, to perceive in my FA ei ne requisite 
measure of distinetion and elegance befitting a sweep. pe used the 
article on smoke, clapped a superb two-foot ruler in my pocket, and 
departed, determined to encounter any function whatever, rather 
than miss any of those little personal and private,: details, for which 
the good public has such a voracious appetite. 

| found myself in a small ante-chamber very like all other ante-cham 
bers. They demanded my name: I hesitated, but summoning up all the 
zeal of a biographer, I boldly told the lie, and assumed the style and 
title of the honest tradesman, who f am sure, little dreamed of the 
fraud at that moment. I was told to wait a little,’ and I was not 
sorry for the suspense, which was barely necessary for conning over 
my part previous to representation. i 

“Meanwhile the delay was long, and I had time to study the matter 
on its disagreeable side. A charming little girl with fine curling 
hair, passed and repassed, and her espiégle and inquisitive glances 
did not contribute to put me at my ease. It was, no doubt,the little 
Solange the beautiful child of the illustrious writer. * e ° 
I began to think that if the theft came to be discovered I would cut a 
sorry figure: in fine the prospect of a chimney to be swept caused me 
no little uneasiness, taking my want of skill into account. However 
there was no room for retreat.* ° e ° * 

And now, trembling, I awaited the approach of the great, the 
terrible Lelia, recommending my scattering senses to some heathen 
goddess, and reciting by way of invocation, the flaming dithyrambus 
of an eloquent professor. ‘* Lo! here comes the true priestess, the 
veritable victim of the god; the ground shakes under the impetuous 
tread of Jrelia, &e &e.* I had some just cause for my awe, for a 
great clattering of chairs, and an energetic exclamation of the priestess 
on the awkwardness of the servants reached my ear, the door suddenly 
opened, and I shut my eyes in an access of fright. 

When I opened them I found before me a lady of moderate height, 
ofan embonpoint conformable, and not at all Dantesgue- She wore 
a morning gown somewhat similar to those, we simple mortals of the 
male sex wear. Hair fine and perfectly black, whatever evil tongues 
lay Say, and separated over a forehead large and smooth as a mirror, 
fell on her cheeks as in the portraits of Raphael. A handkerchief 
was thrown neligently round her neck. Her look, which some painters 
persist in investing with force, had on the contrary a remarkable 
expression of mild melancholy. The sound of her voice was sweet 
and low; her mouth particularly expressed benevolence and_ kind- 
hess; and there was in her whole appearance and attitude, a striking 
character of simplicity, of nobleness, of calmness. Gall would have 
seen genius in the breadth of the temples, in the rich development of 
“ve forehead ; and in the frank look, the oval visage, and the fine but 
atigued looking features, Lavater would have read a sorros ful past, 
ne fan an extreme bias to enthusiasm, and conse. 
thinner ches monumagement Lavater would have read many other 

385 ie certainly would not have discovered deceit, nor bitter- 


* Lerminier, b-youd the Rhine, vol. 2, page 271. 
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ness, nor hatred, for they have no place on this sorrowful and com. 
posed countenance. y he Lelia of my imagination disappeared before 
the reality ; and what I had before me was simply a kind, sweet, sad, 
intelligent, and beautiful face. 

In continuing my examination, I remarked with pleasure that the 
great Unhappy had not altogether renounced female vanities ; for 
under the flowing sleeves of her robe, and at the junction of the wrist 
with the fine white hand, I beheld the sparkle of a bracelet set in 
gold, and of exquisite finish. 

This womanly ornament, which by the way had a very fine effect, 
relieved my mind from the anxiety caused by the sombre hue and the 
politico-philosophical exaltation of some of the recent productions 
of George Sand. 

One of the hands which I admiringly examined, concealed a 
cigarito ; badly concealed indeed, for the smoke ascended behind the 
prophetess in thin, tell-tale volumes. 

You may suppose that during this mental inventory my tongue 
had no holiday. Being set at ease by Lelia’s gracious reception, and 
moreover, desirious to finish off in the most elaborate manner my 
perfidious biography, I purposely involved the economy of smoke in 
paraphrases and parentheses, while she listened to me with a good- 
natured and courteous indulgence. 

At last when I judged that the portrait was accurately traced on 
the retina of my mind, I cut short my confused exposition, and re- 
tired, being delighted to have to inform you that the St. Petersburgh 
Gazette knows not what it says, that the three fourths of those who 
gossip about George Sand are only amusing themselves at your 
expense ; that it is true that the prophetess occasionally smokes a 
cigarito ; that she condescends to envelope herself at times in our 
absurd frock; and that among her intimate acquaintance she 
answers to the name of George. ; 

This, however, is not forbidden by the code, and falls very far 
short of the monstrous puerilities posted to her account ; and per- 
sons well informed can cite many salons of Paris where the illus- 
trious author is seen uniting to the prestige of the genius, the simplicity, 
the modest demeanor, and the becoming charms of the woman. 

And now that you are as well informed on the subject of the 
lady's personality as myself, it remains to explain by what chain of 
circumstances the poet has been led to purchase glory at the priceo! 
repose. ; 

In the early years of the Restoration the aristocratic convent 0! 
the English Ladies in the Rue des Fosses Saint Victor, which theo 
enjoyed the monopoly of patrician education, opened its little gate 
one fine morning to a young and interesting pensivunaire. 40° 
new comer, who might be about fourteen years old, had just arrive: 
from Berri. Her religious education seemed to have been sadly 
neglected, for the good sisters observed with pious terror, that she 
betrayed a very philosophic awkwardness in making the sig? of 
the Cross, as if the exercise was not at all habitual. She was ° 
handsome, black haired girl, her well defined features disclosing 4 
wild untamed } ide. She bore with unconcern the uafriendls 1O0K9 
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at convent as well as college, are cast on the fresh arrived 
provincials ; and there was in her deportment such an imprint of 
rustic brusquery, that her refined and aristocratic class-mates soon 
nicknamed her the garcon. But, as to birth and fortune, the new 
pupil mght challenge equality with the proudest blood of France ; 
for though by her mother’s side she could only reckon an opulent 
family in commerce, through her father she laid claim to royal 
scent. 

ol the world knows (?) that Marshal Saxe was the son of 
Augustus I]., king of Poland, by the fair Countess Koenigsmark, 
Under a Saxon envelope, the hero of Fontenoy bore a genuine 
French heart. His daughter, Maria Aurora, born in 1750, was 
first married to Count Horn, and after his death she retired asa 
sortof lay sister to L’ Abbaye aux Bois, where she presided with great 
eclat over a Bureau d'Esprit, the most distinguished of the last 
century. The Old Maréchal de Richelieu was one of her faithful 
slaves. M. Dupin de Francueil, son of the Farmer General Claude 
Dupin, became her second husband, and being named Farmer 
General of the appanage of Berri, he brought thither his wife ; they 
resided at Chateauroux, and afterwards at Nohant,a league dis- 
tant from La Chatre. She became a widow in 1786; and her son 
Maurice, who afterwards enjoyed a high military grade under the 
empire, being killed at La Chatre by a fall from his horse, his 
daughter, Marie Aurora, was entrusted to the care of her grand. 
mother. 

This lady who held the Emile of Jean Jacques higher in estima- 
tion than the Bible, allowed her wild pupil to scamper in short 
petticoats all the day long on the banks of the Indre, and chase 
butterflies along the hollows of the Black Valley. ° . ° 

At the period of the religious reaction following the Restoration, 
the grandmother, though despising the taste of the day for its 
preference of the writings of St. Thomas Aquino to those of Rousseau, 
felt it due to the rank and birth of her grand-daughter to give her 
an education conformable to the spirit of the age. 

Then it was that the little country beauty of Berri was obliged to 
quit her Black Valley, and enter among the Dames Angluises with 
her awkwardnes in making the sign of the Cross, and her boyish 
propensities, 

But very few months had gone by in the convent, when the 
young pupil was scarcely to be recognised: that fervent and many- 
sided imagination, which, at a later period, flashed out in the abrupt 
sallies of the great writer, began to reveal itself in all its power. 
The majesty and splendor of the Catholic service, the uniform life, 
and the pious and peaceable atmosphere of the cloister, wrought a 
complete revolution in her soul ; and Mdlle. Aurora found herself 
possessed by such a spirit of devotion, that the rule of the house did 
hot appear to her sufficiently severe, nor the daily life sufficiently 
rough ; and the Lady Superior was obliged to moderate her religious 
exaltation in consideration of her health, and! to impress on her 
mind, that destined as she was, to live in the world, she would ata 


later period he obliged to reduce verv sensibly the proportions of 
} . . ' s 
ler asceticisin, 


which, 
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All the literary demi monde is supposed to know that immediately 
after her education was completed at the convent, she lost her grand. 
mother, that injudicious guardian to whom Nature and Rousseau 
stood in the same relation tiat Allah and Mahommed would stand had 
she been born in Turkey. She married a full brother of Parson Trul-. 
liber, aregular nymph-and-satyr union. It is apity that neither Heathen 
poet nor painter has left us a picture of the domestic life of these 
their favorites after assuming the cares of a household, and submit- 
ting their necks to the yoke of the landlord and the tax collector. 
Ariel must shut ber eyes to a desolate future if the thought of wedding 
Caliban gains an ascendancy in her mind. Mme. Duedevant after 
enduring her bitter bondage as long as she could afford, fled from 
her prison, and took the road to her former asylum. 

In 1828, the Father Confessor of the Dames Anglaises, who had 
erewhile directed the conscience of Mdlle. Dupin, came one day to 
ask a favor of the Superior. He related how one of his penitents, a 
former pupil of the establishment, finding herself in a difficult and 
painful position, wished to make a pious retreat in her former happy 
asylum. She at first refused, alleging the usage and rule ; but the 
priest persevered, and obtained the favor demanded ; and the fugitive 
of Nohant once more crossed the threshold of the peaceful refuge 
where the years of her pure and fervent youth had been passed. 
But her destiny called her elsewhere; genius claimed its prey ; and 
after some days she abruptly entered that world, to resign herself to 
all the ups and downs, the passions, the joys, and the woes of an 
artist’s career.” 


“Weare nearthe dog-days of July, 1830; weare tired of dusty 
streets, of wearisome desk labours. We must get away to green 
meadows, to river sides, and the cool shades of forests. We 
will submit to no King, no priest shall guide us; laws were 
made for slaves, religious rites for weak-minded devotees. All 
nature is pervaded by a spirit of some kind, not very deter- 
inined in its operations, nor intelligible in its purposes. Our- 
selves form a portion of that spirit. Why then should we pay 
painful worship to that of which ourselves are an integrant 
portion? Mankind is out of its infancy ; we'll build no 
useless Churches, nor lose our time saying useless prayers, 
and marriage shall become a tradition of painful memory. 

The good old days of Solomon will return; Fourrier, Proudhon, 
Joe Sunth, and Brigham Young, will teach us to exert out 
energies, to prolong out lives indefinitely, to create new plavets, 
and to render the passage into the unseen world of no more 
consequence than making a change in our diet. All these 
glorious views are yet in perspective, but a beginuing is made ; 
Charles X. is in exile; the Parisian grocers have one of their 
guild on the throne; Christianity is out of favor at cour, 
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are set up in the literature of the day, to Jupiter, Bae- 


altars . 
chus, and Venus ; and the priests and priestesses, are Latouche, 
“yy ‘ ~ 


bP 
Balzac, and George Sand. * 
We would have included Pail de Kock, as fellow-minister 


in their disreputable functions, only that coarseness and laxity 
of morals lay naturally on his path, and he had no need of 
going aside to look for them; and in no instance has he 
‘oined the unholy onslaught on religion, or its sacred ordinances, 
ordrawn hateful or contemptible pictures of its ministers. 
It is said that the devil once gave it as his candid opinion, 
that the life of a finished man of fashion was only a few 
degrees less uncomfortable than his own. What must be the 
state of discomfort and wretchedness at times, to a daughter 
of genius, ready to yield tothe impulse of the moment, to 
snatch at every enjoyment, and to drain the intoxicating 
and poisonous cup of pleasure to the dregs, striving often in 
vain to shut her eyes to the consequences of her acts, and to 
her future responsibilities, and being deprived by her own free 
option of all spiritual help to endure the necessary results of 
evil thoughts or evil practices. ‘The fervent devotional spirit 
by which her happy convent life was distinguished, could not 
entirely die within such a soul as hers. Hence at times 
remorse got the upper hand, and she uttered her yearnings 
forareturn to the paths of Christian duty. Like Byron, she 
prefers dwelling on her individual experiences, on the working 
of her own feelings and passions, or the progress of her cur- 
rents of thought; and hence the want of uniformity in the 
moral or political systems she advocates in her books, which 
are the faithful exponents of some recent personal experiences, 
or the rise and progress or rending away of some cherished at- 
tachment. We have some dreary efforts of English perfect- 
ability-mongers, to construct a social code out of the overflow- 
ing of George Sand’s thoughts and impulses, as given to the 
world in her works. As well might he form a consistent tissue 
from the exclamations of pain, pleasure, or enjoyment coming 
from the lips of a spoiled child during a day made up of 
pleasant and disagreeable incidents, of indulgence and restraint. 
Her chaunts of enjoyment, despair, and resentment for ill 
treatment, have been pressed from her by some happy retarn 
of affection, by the treatment of ill willers, or of those to whem 
she naturally looked for sympathy or love. With her, reverse 
for wrong is right; she sees the existence of tyranny in our 
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present religious, social, and domestic relations ; and will, at 
any sacrifice and risk, totally change this state of things, to 
save all future victims. “ Marriage shall be dispensed with, to 
save poor women from being beaten witi a cane of the same 
diameter as their tyrant’s little finger. To lead a correct life 
for fear of future sufferings, shews selfish cowardice, ergo there 
shall be no hell. Proudhon is an honest and charitable man 
by nature, Proudhon is an atheist, consequently, religion is an 
unnecessary sham. Louis Veuillot is coarse, abusive, and 
uneharitable in his newspaper, L’ Univers, Louis Veuillot isa 
bigot, therefore no feeling or thoughtful person should remain in 
the Catholic Church. 

‘Communities of Monks, who have given up family ties and 
are bound down by vows of celibacy and poverty, live very 
comfortably in their monasteries, while people of the world, 
some industrious, others the reverse, frequently suffer with their 
wives and children, from want of common necessaries. Let a 
Parallelogram be measured out, and Robert Owen be appoint. 
ed to preside, and tlie golden age will return.” 

It was said of a certain philosopher, that he possessed as 
good a heart as could be made out of brains ; George Sand’s 
brain seems composed of the same material as her too sensitive 
heart, or else the organs have been changed at nurse. 

After throwing on the world so many works hateful in the 
eyes of gods and good men, which, not caring to wade through 
mire by the light of an ignis-fatuus, we have not read, nor do we 
counsel our friends to read, the natural goodness of her dis- 
position, and early impressions from her convent training, over- 
powered the evil spirit, and she produced such agreeable books 
as La Mare au Diable, Francois le Champi Le Peche de Mon- 
siewr Antoine, Mont Revéche Les Maitres Sonneurs, Sc. 

‘The vapours that passion and self-opinion spread before het 
mind for such a length of time, have at length dispersed. 
Her daughter,despite of her education, led the way to the Sane- 
tuary, and if our information is correct, the all-defying Lelia, 
has returned tothe fold, an humble and_ self-renouncing 
penitent. 

Mirecourt,as was before mentioned, incurred this lady’s resent 
ment by the publication of his sketch of her life and genius, 
and the tendency of her works. Yet she seems to have ba 
little or no cause for bad feeling. Some extracts taken from 
his brochure are subjoined., 


“The life at the Chateau of Nohant is agreeable and of a patri- 
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archal style. Madame Sand derives from ten to twelve thousand 
francs from her estate, and employs the entire revenue in good 
works. She gives a kind reception to the villagers, entertains them 
at table, listens to their troubles, encourages them, consoles them in 
their griefs, and acts the physician towards themselves and their child- 
ren. They address themselves to her as to a providence, being ever 
sure of her kind succour. 

An old woman afflicted with a kind of leprosy, presented herself 
one day toclaim her good offices. ‘Come my good woman,’ said 
she, removing her rags with her own hands, ‘I have no false deli- 
cacy, let me see the state you are in.’ She took her into a private room, 
dressed her sores with her own hands, and took care of her till a 
complete cure was effected. A trait of this kind needs no comment, 
it isa page taken from the Gospel.” 

Alas! what comparison can all the good works in her power 
and performed within her own proper sphere, bear in number 
and extent, to the mischiefs wrought in society by the perusal 
of so many of her baneful productions ! 


“She sleeps bat little, five or six hours at most, all the rest of the 
day is devoted to her literary compositions. At eleven o'clock, break- 
fast is served. Her table is abundant and delicate; herself eats but 
little though with a good appetite; she takes coffee morning and 
evening. She is mostly grave and silent, but she likes to hear chat 
going on; stories and bon-mots, always find her a willing listener, 
After breakfast, all take a turn in the park ; a little wood opening 
ona meadow is her favorite walk. In this wood, filled in Spring 
with flowers, mushrooms, butterflies, and birds’ nests, she indulges in 
the most charining digressions on botany, which her guests listen to 
with the greatest interest. 

At the end of half-an hour, she returns to her literary occupation, 

leaving every one at liberty to find amusement or occupation as best 
he may. They have in the chateau, a library, fishing-rods, and nets 
to catch butterflies. 
_ At six o'clock, they dine, the blouses seen at breakfast, are now 
invisible, and the dress of the ladies has been revised. Strict eti- 
quette would not comport with the well known opinions of the 
Chatelaine ; but where the hostess is the descendant of aking and 
the cousin of a Marie Antoinette, you cannot be surprised by the 
vestiges of aristocratic manners. After dinner, they return to the 
park or repair to the yard to play with the dogs, or sing under the 
trees, or play at swing. 

If it rains, they take refuge in the salon; Mme, Sand sits down 
to the piano (she improvises as well as Listz, her friend and tutor), 
and some pieces of Mozart are played. 

Soinetimes a new romance or play not yet published, is read out, 
and this is a festival day for the company. 

a a o'clock, boxes and books are shut, and they crowd tu- 
ra ai Peace the domino table. The game gives rise to a 
a we iverting quarrels. : They throw doubts on the skill of 
eas M reaw. they raise their voices, they appeal to force ; then 

Y Durst out laughing, and the dice are pitched about. Finally, 
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with night-taper in hand, and many a jest, they conduct each other 

to their chamber doors, along the corridor, and as they bid each 

other ‘ good night,’ the clock of the Chateau strikes one, 

On Sunday evening a piece is performed in the little theatre of 
the Chateau, and the hall is filled with the honest peasantry of the 
neighbourhood, whose undisguised pleasure and candid reflections 
form one of the most agreeable features of the evening entertain. 
ment. When the performance is over they pass to the dining room, 
and the notables of the neighbourhood are invited to sup with the 
actors. The Chatelaine occasionally performs in one of her own 
pieces. 

Hospitable, kind, and benevolent, she receives many visits, and 
some of them very unwelcome ones. In those cases she never seeks 
to rid herself of the importunate visitor : she merely takes revenge 
of the inconvenience by a bon-mot or some harmless pleasantry. 

An individual named Cador arrived one day at Nohant, and at 
once made himself at home in the most free and easy style conceiva- 
ble. He descended to the kitchen, ferreted out the ordinary 
culinary routine, and ordered the head cook to prepare for himself 
a peculiarly dressed plate of cabbage: Mr. Cador passionately 
loved this indigestible legume. Madame Sand finding cabbage daily 
served up hot and hot, enquired into the cause, and laughed till her 
sides ached on hearing of Mr. Cador’s descent to the lower 
regions. 

When this eccentric visitor was about to take his leave, which did 
not occur till an entire interminable week was passed, and an outra- 
geous number of cabbage heads was consumed, he addressed the 
hostess with the most unconscious self-conceit: ** I hope, Madame, 
that as I am now going away, you will condescend to bestow some 
article, no matter how trifling, to recal to my memory yourself and 
the charming reception with which you have honoured me.” The 
Chatelaine was walking in her garden at the time. ‘ Certainly, 
Monsieur,”’ was her answer, and turning to the gardener who was 
at hand watering some pot herbs, she cried out to him, “John, a 
cabbage for Monsieur Cador.” 

It may be objected that the simple and uniform life of the Chateau 
of Nohant badly corresponds to the idea which such or such of her 
brilliant works gives of the character of the celebrated writer. 
However, there is one word to be said on the subject—if the imma- 
gination prevails in her works, judgment rules her conduct. 

She seems at last fully pursuaded that her entire life belongs to 
literature. We hope she will never again get herself embroiled in 
the wasp’s nest of politics into which imprudent advisers formerly 
inveigled her. 

Be persuaded, Madame, that progress is a fruit which arrives 
slowly at maturity. You were wrong to associate yourself with 
those who persist in forcing it in a hot bed, for there the fruit falls 
off rotten. Then a new sap must ascend, new buds spring out, and 
a new fruit ripen in the sun, All this delays the advent of liberty; 
and so for sixty years, you and yours have retarded its approach. 
But let us lay aside politics, inexhaustible source of disputes. 
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Perhaps we are of accord as to the substance, unhappily we differ as 
to the form. On the subject of art it is not so, Madame. There 
vou are entitled to our undivided homages ; and we have written 


vour history with the respect due to a queen. 


Kugene Sue was enjoying his “ O¢éwm cum dignitate” 
ander the name of exile when his biography was written. 
Determined dislike is evident towards Sue, Girardin, and 
Louis Veuillot; however, it would be hard for the most 
determined eulogist to give an edifying account of the life or 
works of the father of the Wandering Jew. Mirecourt thus 
commences his history of the great Proletarian— 


«One of the most deplorable features of our era is the alliance of 
the romance with socialism. Thanks to the publishiug trade, 
always ready to serve up to the public an entertainment on which 
it doats, but by which it is poisoned at the same time, there is not 
a village, not a cottage through the country, where the socialist 
banquet is not furnished with guests. The land is infested with 
dangerous books issued by a writer, who coins money from falsehood, 
and who unchains all the ravenous passions of our nature, merely 
for sake of gain, and without the slightest thought or remorse for 
the evils he causes. 

‘Alas !” may some kind souls exclaim, ‘‘ do not abuse the poor man ; 
he is in exile.” A grave objection, but it has been foreseen, and after 
sounding the depths of our conscience, this is our answer. 

In the eyes of wisdom, of justice, of posterity, when there is 
question of our social interest or of defence of principle, every senti- 
ment of personal consideration, every feeling of pity for the indivi- 
dual, must be laid aside. But let the reader set his mind at ease; 
he must know that Eugéne Sue leads a very agreeable life beyond 
the frontier. ; : 

From the great square of Annecy, any of the inhabitants will 
shew him, ifhe is disposed to travel so far, a very neat little residence 
about half a league off, on the slope of the hill:—that is the present 
abode of the Apostle of socialism. He is not now awakened by young 
nymphs in Greek caps and gauze tunics His friends, the genuine 
democrats, have counselled him to conduct his domestic concerns in 
a style less pagan ; so his present household consists of a comely 
housekeeper and one male attendant. 

— phe ht ee cane from the hands of his servant, 
ts wat “ - a — the fir trees of the hill, or on the 
“Sg pcan onli pig corsa llansashar sigh dita lapel 
excited the coats of his aks aa a ery 
His presiding Heb dae Resmi ny anc he makes an excellent meal. 
cease,” he enters his ie n a te he one thirst and hunger 
by numerous orders fr an he per mee fortunate socialist is greeted 
of gold, the dome i | - t 9 publishers. On a sculptured salver 
gloves, witho ee: b the ramboo presents his straw coloured kid 

, lout which, as is well &nown, he never writes; and at 
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every chapter a new and perfumed pair is assumed. O peopie of 
black and rough hands! is it you who recommend to your favorit. 
writers these delicate precautions, these coquettish preliminaries to 
the works you so eagerly devour ? 

By way of recompense, and for the sake of economy, no doubt, 
he never goes to the expense of gloves for his style. He writes five 
or six hours without scratch or revise, dispatches his manuscripts to 
the publisher, and from the bottom of his dreary exile, gains sixty or 
eighty thousand franes one year with another. 

After labour comes the toilette—the toilette of a prince, and then 
the sumptuous dinner attends the noble author, who has just finished 
such eloquent pages on the misery of the poor. He partakes of every 
dish with the relish that justly rewards a duty well discharged, rises 
from table, and finds ready bridled and saddled at the door, a mag- 
nificent Arab. Oh, goodness! what fiery nostrils! what graceful 
sinewy limbs! He bears his master at full gallop along the avenues 
of the park, and brings bim back to the door in two or three hours 
with the work of digestion perfectly done. Again installed in his 
salon, Hebe presents him opium in a Turkish pipe as rich as amber 
and gold can make it ; he smokes and goes to sleep on hissilken cush- 
ions—wake him not. 

And now that the reader is aware that our author’s days are not 
spent in tears and despair, we may proceed with some comfort to 
sketch his past career.” 


Jean Joseph Sue, father of Eugene, was surgeon of the Im- 
perial guard under Napoleon. He afterwards enjoved the 
patronage of Louis XVIII. The romancer was baptized by 
the name of Marie Joseph, but when grown up, he discarded 
these names dear to every devout Christian. Why should not 
the self styled Eugene think proudly of himself, when a cer- 
tain section of a philanthropic committee in Manchester thought 
themselves called on to request the light of his presence at 
one of their meetings, held to promote the good of their fellow 
men. And if he rejected those sacred names, did not high 
ruling elders in these three kingdoms of ours, calling them- 
selves the loving servants of Christ, but revering neither his 
blessed Mother nor the Guardian of his infancy, receive with 
acclamations and open arms, a wretch, who instead of being the 
protector of youthful purity and innocence, as his office of 
priest obliged him, abused the very sanctuary with such a deed 
as none but a demon in human shape would think of. 

The Empress Josephine and her son, Prince Eugéne de 
Beauharnais, held the future author of P7ik e¢ Plok at the 
christening, hence the assumption of the name of Eugene in 
after days. His nurse was a goat, and his biographer attri- 
butes some of his flagrant defects to this circumstance. 
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Sue with a fellow pupil, Adolphe Adam, studied most assiduously 
to escape improvement ; but to make amends, they bestowed much 
care on the rearing of Guinea-pigs, and the Botanie Garden of the 
vood doctor was frightfully ravaged by these pets. So the parents 
of the young rogues agreed on the selection of a very skilful but 
very poor tutor,who being once installed, entertained a very wholesome 
terror of losing his good situation. 

Every time this unhappy youth hinced at the necessity of applica- 
tion, the hopeful pupils cried out with one accord, é We've had 
plenty of themes, to Old Booty with all versions ; if you complain we'll 
have you dismissed.’ 

The poor tutor was too feeble-minded to brave the threat ; and 
when the doctor asked if he was content with his son’s progress, he 
made answer, stifling a cry of remorse, ‘ Yes, Monsieur, he pays great 
attention to his Latin.” ‘Ah,ah! said the doctor, ‘very good, let him 
recite some of his coneessions (conciones).’ ‘ With great pleasure,’ 
said Eugene with the most culpable assurance; and winking atAdolphe, 
they poured out every Latin atrocity that came to their tongues’ ends, 
and the doctor was enchanted.” 


Sue’s tutor failed in his duty through cowardice, Paul de 
Kock’s, through wilful negligence and sloth. Pupil and 
teacher provided with sandwiches, quitted the city at an early 
hour every morning for the woods and grassy slopes of Romain- 
ville; and there stretched at ease on the turf, each pulled out 
anovel of Lebrun, or the younger Crebillon, or some other 
equally edifying author, and read or dozed till it was time to 
return to the evening meal, Paul’s mother, good easy woman, 
supposing Master Hopeful engrossed by Nepos or Homer. 
With such early culture and training, we might naturally look 
for evil fruit from the two trees, and we would not be disap- 
pointed, Kugéne left college after making a very moderate 
progress. [lis convives and himself drank half the contents 
of some bottles of rare wine laid up in an inviolable sanctuary 
by his father, supplying the loss by a very nauseous substi- 
tute. At avery particular entertainment, the theft was dis- 
covered, the guests disgusted, and the consequence was, the 
sending of onr hero away to the seat of war in Spain, to help 
rasan in the capacity of assistant surgeon to the force. 
ee hcg anys that he generally kept out of the 
a “i an eh ig 9 the wounded under the 
re cm —— all = he borrowed at usury in 
aga sesh adh “ " tite e luxuries of a tilbury, groom, 
‘Spgs wig Ns i his father who was paying his 
seenaie a hy “ bs ; e received a smart shower of blows 

Pe ie lively old practitioner as recompense, 
Ss next sent by way of penance to Toulon, where he 
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becomes the terror of the heads of families. At lis return 
Paris he conquers all before him, being gifted with a handsom 
face, and health unfailing. Here, Mirecourt requests his 
readers to look on the portrait accompanying the sketch, and 
to realize the sad change that years viciously spent have 
wrought in the dark hi ‘ired Adonis. The readers of the O// 
Curiosit ty Shop will please to recal to mind the face of ome inn 
keeper, where the single gentleman and Kit’s mother arr 
lis hall, and Quilp is seen popping his head through the “hal 
opened parlour door. THe will then have the common-place, 
smug, neil entis fied face before lim, that our author swears is 
as correct: as y phot Ogtap hh. The black-bearded jove of the 
ordinary cit would run a hundred miles from this double- 
vanger, if brought face to face with it. 

Kugene the tlogger, fearing that his audience may think his 
treatment of Eugene the logeée too personally spiteful, re- 


juests the loan of their ears while he explains his motives, 


* We have already said, and we are obliged to repeat it, that 
when aman gets into the pulpit to address the masses, and infuse his 
doctrines into them, we have an absolute right to strip off his as. 

i garb, and cry out to the public, « Behold your apostle, 


examine him, judge him; estimate his works by his acts, his privat 


and his general conduct. See if his maxims ought to be 
tellowed, if his morality is unimpeachable, his philosophy sound.” 

A » polsoners ! you suppose that we are going to treat you as 

| brated writers, and lay on your brow a crown without thorns. 

Your efforts joined to those of the envious and the unthinking are 


(pen at command, nothing shall prevent us from unveiling the 

‘ce of your dis loyal opinions, of your lying theories, of your des- 

troving doctrines: all shall know your degrading ambition, your 
t materialism: yes, my masters ! all shall know them.” 


ito put us to silence; but while we have a breath to draw 


ri bury, groom, daily extravagance, nightly debauch went 
n, ill Dr. Sue once more stopped sup plies ,and ob liged the 
pro diasl son to go to sea. tle went round the world, and 
returned to Brest, where an odd adventure befel him. Being 
< a What of a draughtsman, he made a caricature of the ugliest 
sailor on board ; and the feclings of the unhappy subject as he 
vazed on it fastened to the mast in the presence of his ] }! ering r 
ourades, may perhaps meet with sympathy. He turned over 
in his head many projects of vengeance, but all might bring 
down the eat on his own back, and he bided his time. 
One evening when the rain was descending in sheets, and 
ur brave Vate/oé was taking shelter under a gateway, he 
spied our hero in geeat misery, looking out for some conveyance 
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to a ball where a charming lady had promised to dance with 
him. He was arrayed in a gold-embroidered frock, white 
breeches, straw colored gloves, and thin puinps, and his 
embarrassment was extreme. | | 

Our victim at once conceived a determined piece of ven- 


geance.* 

* # * «© Hearken,” said Eugene, ‘I must have a voiture : 
here are twenty francs if you can procure ine one. I would not for 
the world miss this ball, where I am to meet a person.” * Ah! some 
handsome lady, ’ll be bound. Oh! whata fine young gentleman you 
are, Monsiour Svue, and how I love you.” That is not the point, 
you ass, ] want a voiture.” Twenty francs, M. Soue! Ah, ld get 
it for you gratis if | could. Sandis, you don’t know how much Llove 
you.” “A yciture, Tsay,” “ Ach! you won’t get the tail of a voiture in 
all Brest. But a thought is got into my head: you have a parpluie, 
Monsieur Soue.” “I have, but the mud would be up to my knees. 
] would reach the ball ina fine condition for the contre danse.” 
“Well then, get on my shoulders, sandis!” Will you be so 
obliging, my brave fellow 2?” «© Thousand sabres! I’d drown myself 
thirty time in the day for you, But how handsome you are, M. 
Soue! come, mount, and open the riflard.” ; 

Our Sub accepts the conveyance such as it is,and is steering through 
the streets on the sailor’s shoulders, the rain descending in torrents. 

; Sandis, Monsieur Soue, you’re much heavier than I thought,’ 
said the Provencal, after trudging on for about fifty paces. ¢ Courage, 
friend; courage ! I have promised iwenty franes, and they shall be 
yours,’ ‘Ach! what do I care for your twenty franes? It’s your- 
self that I do it for. Ouf! suppose I let you down for a 
minute!’ ‘In the middle of the ruuning puddle >’ eried the Sub in 
a dreadful fright: ‘What would become of my pumps and white 
pantaloons ?° ; Worse luck; but, oh, my eyes! you’re more than 
ie ae ' Bah ‘never mind, Til give you two Louis.’ 
frien eS 9 “w wisn Pd rather have your regard, I want a little 
‘Ep! a ba | Me ng rs through my hair (cevcur is the patols). 
“iar ce a my fingers through your hair ! Areyou 
sie, Ginesieed oie ; Abe refuse me this little favor, | I unhorse 
the Wood beitie 0, fA Pe ie stooped, feigning to execute his threat, 

ain res Dele lina 
be daieei areas assistant-surgeon thought better to submit ; and SO 

tly ran the fingers of one straw colored glove through the thick 
greasy hair of the sailor. Thank, thanks. M.S ie ny a? k all 
t pleasure I fee! Its y Ah pea ia 2 oor ag ub. ; you can J ea bs 
faster, you terrible Caiiees é ] ei hs rea real bit of lea 10 

‘ Soue, I'm aN i a rt move ft} ane vorsores, ‘'] alk 1s cheap, 

sure my back bone won t hold. Come, puta little 


life int a ; 
Into he ; embrassez mot."+ 


Me, embrasse you, canaille! Me, 
* The 


tion ny} . ° 
“s \SUOStituting z for 
4 R Ing 7 to. 


ome sty: s 
take a dor Hy — ~~ Have forgott n that embrasser means to 
rehead or the tes n = daintily In your hands, and salute the 
le a harml sand noffer J * considered among Fk rench speaking 
; : si sive operation, Tndulvence is request. 


* the COM] yu a t! 
: CaUSalIOn, 


Sailor USCS A SOr ” wee - ’ j 
sa sort of Franeco-Somerset dialect and pronuneia- 


s) through the ensuing conference. 
] ry 
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embrasse you,’ cried the Sous-aide twisting himselfin fury. «lf you 
do me the inzury to refuse me, I'll shake you off from my shoulders.’ 

‘ Accursed scoundre ay cried ‘the officer, ‘will you have done ! for 
he felt one of his legs loose, and the water invading his pump. 
‘ Embrassez moi.” ‘Never!’ The Provengal let go the other leg: 
and the vietim being forced to hold on with the two hands, was 
obliged to per form the ceremony. * Very nice, [’m sure, Monsieur 
Soue, very nice: do it again.’ They were approaching the hotel of 
the pre fecture and Euge rene was ob liged to re-embrasse his tyrant. 
Six accolades had been given and received when they reached th 
porch; and the sailor said to his officer as he deposited him on a 
dry spot, ‘Ah! Monsieur Soue, Monsieur Soue, you find me hand. 
somer than my portrait Il am going to tell my shipmates about 
your civility : ‘the ‘y'll stop making game of me after this.’ 

All Brest knew the adventure next day. When he attempted to 
kiss the hand of any of the beauties of the town, she would cr; 
out, ‘Oh! what a strong smell of tar!’ Two months went slow|) 
by before his persecution ceased, and then he was ordered to th 
Mediterranean. ‘Twenty-one days afterwards Eugene was listening 
to the thundering of the cannon at Navarino. 

While the combined French, English, and Russian fleet was at 
vrips with the Tureo-Egyptian force, our romancer who had such 
an opportunity of witnessing a naval combat,and marking its — 

et this good chance complete ly slip through his fingers. As M.Dupit 


sought his cellar during the ‘ Three Days,’ so Eugene retired to the 
hold, es listened with what in an ordinary mort: ul, might be properly 
called fright. to the explosions of three thousand great guns. At 


the c ial of the fight, they sought out Eugeé ne, and with some 
diffeulty withdrew him from his retreat, to act in place of the 


Suryeon-Major and his assistant, who had been struck with bullet 
while doing duty under the enemy’s fire. ‘Till this time Sue's ex- 
perience fa ad not got be yond blood- le ‘tting - and he even sometimes 


ed the vein. Those who got their limbs now amputated by him, 

were afterwards of small expence to the state. At his return t 

Paris he exhibited to his admiring friends the result of his prowess 
Navarino, the complete spoils of a Turk, scymetar and Koran 
luded,” 


llis grandmother and father conveniently dying, he is leit 
heir to an immense amount of francs. Le quits the service, 
aud leads the life of an Eastern Prince. Still not content 
without cele brity of some other kind, he paints marme daubs, 
the battle of Navarino among the rest. Miurecourt sugges’ 
as cause of his failure, his want of. invention, combined wit 
the fact of Ius viewing the strife from the depth of th hold. 


1 


“| During the palin days of Mathilde and the My steries numb rie 
all en- 


~* 


were the notes delivered to him ever vy morning. They were 
grossed ou the plan of the fol llowing one, communi ate od to us h ; al 
indisereet friend, 














THE LAST OF THE REGENERATORS. 
Paris, 23rd June, 1844. 


Monsieur, Pes 

The perusal of your works 1s delightful to me beyond expres- 
You are decidedly the first writer of the age. I owe to you 
the happiest hours of my life ; and my bliss would be made complete 
by the acquaintance of him who has written such charming pages. 
Might I hope (alas I fear not) that you would snatch a few moments 
from inspiration to devote them to the most sympathetic of your 
I am at home every evening. Octaviade B. * * 


sion. 


readers | 

He contrives to come to the end of his patrimony, and 
takes to the writing of naval stories to fill the void in Ins 
chest. Ile is at this time, 1880 and 1832, a most determined 
royalist and favorite among the flower of the Fauborg St. 
Germain, 

“They made boast of his excellent principles, they were grateful 
for his onslaught on the Revolution ; but they could not digest his 
free-and-easy ways, and they whispered, ‘ look at this little ‘ bour- 
geois-gentilhomme.’ I suppose he thinks he is the heir in right line of 
a Montgomery.’ 

Perceiving one evening in a salon, the Duke Fitz-James, towards 
whom Eugéne had been found wanting in respect, by abstaining from 
an exchange of politeness exacted by custom, he accosted him ina 
very cavalier tone— 

‘Only imagine, Monsieur le Duc, that what with my literary 
labors, my steeple chases, my canters in the Bois de Boulogne, my 
dinners, and the thousand calls made on me by the ladies, 1 have so 
little time at my command, that I am unable to pay a single visit.’ 
‘Itis very well for you,sir,’ said the Duke very drily, «that Monsieur 
your father found time enough to make them.’ 

l'his sharp reply spread all along the left side of the river, with 
accompaniments of ceaseless bursts of laughter. us . 

He is gifted with a wonderful power of invention; and we owe 
him the Justice of saying that he works without a collaborateur. 
«slg so uP his daily Feuilleton in the twinkling of an eye, and 
de aaa 4 time to the toilette, to the cavalecades in the Bois 

- Poulogne, to extravagant dinners, and the other established means 
of getting rid of money.” 


: He rewarded many too confiding ladies, by sketching their 
characters and portraits in Jathilde and the Mysteries. So 
his high acquaintance began to consider these acts as evidence 
age ‘a a and good taste, and he found his society 
a . { ‘ women of the Pauborg who had a character 
bape hy ing onesome, and wishing to give himself a fast 
a He aristocracy, he proposed for a igh-born young 
“ey, Sul net with a decided refusal. He immediately became 
a shareholder in the Phalange and the Démocratique Pacifique 
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to fling dismay among the elite of the aristocracy and bring 
the proud family to his feet. No surrender was announced ; 


and a little adventure that just then crossed his path, made him 
the determined foe of high birth and the apostle of the reddest 


republicanism, 


“ Being in the salon of a duchess, and mistaking her friendly de. 
meanor for a tacit avowal of tenderness for him, he threw himself on 
his knees, burst out into the most pass sionate declarations, and would 
have added manual to vocal proofs of the depth of his attachment, 
when the lady rose and rang the bell. Two stout domestics wit! 
lace on every seam of their livery entere datthe moment. * You pies 
take,’ said she with an imperious gesture, € Monsieur by the collar—! 
the collar, you understand, conduct him to the door, and never allow 
lim inside the house again.’ 

Che Mysteries and the Wandering Jew were his first exploits after his 
change of colours: The Journal des Debats produced Les Mysteres ; 
Louw Veron’s paper, le Constitutionnel, le Juif errant. 

Curious to take his characters from nature, and Judging the char- 
acter of Rigolette to require careful study, he scraped acquaintance 
With a grisette to whom he passed himself off for an ornamental 
painter .. Dressed in blouse and cap, he took w alks with his 
type every Sunday and holiday to the barrier Mont Parnasse hey 
partook of stewed rabbit in the first eating-house they met ; and 
Wigolette, once put in motion by the fiddle, danced poor Sue till he 
had not a foot to stand on. 

His professor in slang was an Auvergnat, who, drawing the pro- 
nunciation of the word surineur (surin, argot for knife) from the 
purest sources of the Cantal, ealled it chourineur; and his pupil igno- 
rant Hy adopted that and many other mistakes of the same kind which: 

warm in the hi tiple Ss Myste ries, 


L ouis Veron who has left us the edifying ‘ Memoirs of a 
Ciuzen of Paris,’ and the more edifying novel that followed it, 
secured Eugene in the possession of four thousand pounds per 
annum for fourteen years to come, for the bagatelle of ten 


“é ! ; } . . ‘ 
Ite judged that France entire was most eager to get a peep inte 


t! wnetuary of the te mple, where the vod of the feuilleton pe rformed 
His miracles ; and at once served up to his subseribers this delicious 
i} ‘ pie, the 1 ide nee ot his M. cas ynus Apollo. 


7 Ife occupies sin the upper part of the Fauborg St. Honore 4 
ithe mansion overrun with trailing vines and flowers, which also 
iver the porch, The gar den i 1s carefully arr: anged, fresh and sweet 
sine ling. A jet d'eau im uriurs among roe ‘ks and reeds. A long 
covered gallery full of sculptures and pl: ints, leads from the house to 
an outer entrance concealed by artificial rock work. The dwelling 
sists of three apartments, ke ptin an agreeable half light by the 
epers and plants that mask the windows. <A dee; pred re lieved 
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with gold, prevails among the articles of furniture, the alan: 
excepted, where a soft subdued blue is the dominant color — The 
furniture being too abundant, 1s crowded, and not without eens 
among the curtains and tapestry. y ou perceive a mixture o styles, 
Gothic, renaissance, and fantastic French. Rock and shell-work 
rules inthe salon. The walls are completely concealed by objects 
of art, old fashioned trunks, curiosities, family portraits, and the pro- 
Juctions of modern artists, his friends. Precious vases, the offering 
of Feminine amities (a pet phrase of Dr. Veron’s) encumber the 
consoles. Renowned names sparkle on every side; Delacroix, Gudin 
Isabev, Vernet,&c. In a frame is seen a design of M. de Lamartine’s, 
and some verses of that illustrious poet. A picture occupies a 
distinguished place on an easel in the middle of the salon ; it is an 
onchoret, the work of Isabey, and has a terrible effect being such a 
contrast to the other objects in this temple of pleasure. From every 
side arises an agreeable smell, in which the healthy odour of Russia 
leather is distinguished. Horses and dogs, his former favorites, 
painted by himself or by Alfred de Dreux, are still kept before the 
eyes of the indulgent master. In the vestibule, among the weapons 
and trophies of chase, a wolf and eagle, formerly tamed and treated 
as favorites, still seem in life, carefully preserved. At the bottom 
of the garden, are lodged two greyhounds, the gifts of Lord Chester- 
field. Golden pheasants and pigeons walk about on the smooth turf 
of the garden, and perch every evening on the window-stools, or un- 
der the porch, winged guardians of the threshold. 

In going through this delightful abode, opened to us in the 
absence of the master, we could readily recognize traits of his char. 
acter ; the passion for luxury and stormy pleasures, with a taste for 
retreat and meditation, an enlightened taste for the fine arts, an 
= towards dimly seen delights, and a love for plants and ani- 
Mais, 


_Mirecourt in commenting on this description excuses Mimi 
Veron, as he is nick-named, for not mentioning the femmes de 
chambre dressed up, as ‘Maids of Athens,’ nor the servants 
arrayed in liveries more than royal, nor a groom from Douar- 
henez whom it was his delight to make read out an act from 
Phedre or Athatie, himself enjoying the humiliation inflicted on 
ee by the unsuflerable Bas- Breton tone of the executioner. 
aon re re kg si = says, the straw-colored 
hundred crowns ve : i the ial atc rg Teal ye 
ducted from the Misti a ae H Gigines oe 
gold salver before. menti : 1 a 1 i y. He also omits the 
thousand franes fr = ies » and the eseritoire of eleven 
lather draws “ere go yet bi ve of the Juif Erraut’s 
ein purchased fr Sc e the sufferings of the poor, this also 
7 ised from the clippings of the alms account. 

ne ea supplied the Sanda fox all thence, tas. 
After the Candee 3 | for _ liberality. ; 

g Jew, came the Seven Deadly Sins. Our 
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poor Doctor turning over one day the leaves of the manuscript of 
Gluttony, began to shiver and shake ; he rubbed his eves, read on, 
and had like to faint. His pet romancer had there painted him from 
head to foot ; and only for the accidental sight of the traitorous pages, 
poor Veron would have been served up to his own subscribers in the 
shape of a huge ‘ Mortal Sin.’ 

Judge how he raved and protested, but Eugéne would not relent 
asingle line. He stood on his rights ; the clauses were in his favor; 
but nevertheless, the doctor would not consent to be served up alive 
in his own paper. Law proceedings were threatened, and it would 
have been a good jest to hear Muni declaring that the gluttonous 
portrait resembled him too much to be allowed insertion. 

The witty little paper, the Stv/Aouette, pretended that the terms of 
the treaty would allow a division in the sins, and that, consequently, a 
part might be offered to La Presse. Thus M. de Girardin would 
be entitled to Pride, Anger, Covetousness, and Envy, while Veron 
might appropriate Lurury, Gluttony, and Sloth; however, this pro- 
posal did not meet the views of either party. ° , ; 

But it is time to leave facts, and come to a short literary appre- 
eration, 

Our age has given birth to a crowd of scribblers, mechanicians, and 
frame-makers, and EKugéne Sue is at the bead of this phalanx. He 
possesses invention and facility of movement, his dramas are full of 
action and excitement ; be manages the horrible with much vigour, 
but he is destitute of style. He is a Paul Feval, raised to the thir- 
tieth power, but he has less imagination and genuine sensibility than 
Paul. 

The punishment of writers of this kind, who neglect plan or form, 
in order to hurry their readers through a multiplicity of adventures, 
will be to see themselves forgotten in a quarter of a century. They 
stimulate jaded appetites with their pepper ; their highly spiced con- 
diments are swallowed with a certain pleasure, but indigestion 
supervenes, and all is over. 

We have heard Balzac explain in his own fashion, the success 0! 
Kugéne Sue. ‘ All his characters are false ; Fleur de Marie, Jacques 
Ferrand, Rodin, Mathilde, Arthur, and a hundred others, have never 
existed. But once suppose their trath, Eugéne Sue will pursue 
them through fifteen or twenty volumes, with the most unerriog 
logical art. Just as in his dramas, pass over the impossibility of bis 
situation, and success is certain. All this belongs to the category 0! 
surprises, and art has no claim to make. Everything that has not 
its foundation in the great science of the human heart, everything 
that depends on galvanism, everything that favors the selfish interests 
and the passions of the day, will have but a brief existence.” 


Mirecourt goes on to relate several instances of his want 0! 
charity to the distressed in the vicinity of his country residence 
In 1848, and the long delay in paying the bills of his trades- 
men, but we are tired of hearing so much ill spoken of a dead 
man, and will conclude with a passage from his own |g de 
Koatren, which was carefully posted on the walls of Parts, 
while lus election was pending, 
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«Woe to the foolish or wicked, who, with such empty and resound- 
‘ng words, as progress, lights of the age, and regeneration, have sown 
‘n France and all Europe the seeds of a frightful anarchy. Surely 
those men merit the enduring execration of France, who, in order to 
come to the possession of power, have said to the people, ‘ You are 
the true Sovereign.’ Shame and anathema on those seekers for popu- 
larity, who wrapped in idle voluptuousness, speculate on the miseries 
of the poor, and excite them to hatred and revenge. 


What reader of English books is ignorant of the character 
of the Marquis of Steyne as drawn by the inimitable Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh 2? Let the Metempsychoses be admitted, and 
thedefunct libertine revivein a stationer’s son in the Ruede Bae ; 
Let him retain his former tastes and propensities ;—-try the 
career of letters without success ;—study anatomy without 
success ;—invent in concert with an apothecary the Regnauld 
Lozenge with triumphant success ;—become director of the 
Opera and find profit and pleasure in its management ;— after- 
wards resign it with great advantage to himself ;—give room 
to the Wandering Jew and as many of the Seven Deadly Sins 
as he could afford in his newspaper the Constitutionne/ ; and 
crown his unedifying career with the memoirs and novel already 
mentioned ;—let these data be assumed and Louis Veron is 
before you. 


‘Three months after birth, his father,a staunch Buonapartist,gave 
an entertainment on occasion of a victory. The first glass that was 
filled, the young Gargantua stretched out his arm towards it, thus 
exhibiting his Rabelaisian propensity to moisten his clay at that 
tender age. . ° " , 

When six years old, he drank like Bacchus, ate like a young Ogre, 
preferred the leg of a fowl to the whole alphabet, and pilfered from 
the cupboards, pie-crusts, sweet-breads, and confectionary. His 
family commenced to look on his precocious dispositions to good cheer 
with some dismay, and seeing the young Gastronomer take all his 
pocket-money to the neighbouring confectioner’s, they began to 
preach economy, sobriety, and orderly habits. It was, after all, 
z old story of the tide and pitchfork. Being obliged to observe a 

ind of moderation during his adolescence, he registered a vow to 
make up for the forced abstinence in his youth and manhood. ” 


He becomes 2 good Christian in order to discharge the duty 
7 medical assistant to a charitable institution ; but some of 
fd secon ao found to jar very disagreeably with his 
Fi us, is services are dispensed with, and he takes 

uitan the Apostate for his patron. 


“Tire ( 1S } : : : ‘ rama J 
d of his ill success, and the ill-timed economy of his family, 
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and determined to gather up some of the straying waters of Pactolus, 
e paid a visit to the apothecary Regnauld, rue Caumartin, and im. 
pressed on his mind the multitude of sore throats, runnings in the 
head, colies, asthmas, and catarrhs, which a foggy climate and con. 
stant atmospheric changes are co ntinually inflicting on us ; and pro. 
posed to him a plan for making money out of these eat: rhs, colies, 
astm: is, runnings in the head, and sore throats. 
‘We'll take France by the throat, my boy. and force it to disgorge 


a f w of its crowns.” * Done.” said the apothecary, and the birth of 


the Regnauld lozenge followed in due course. They put into a 
mortar, the ordinary ingredients that are known to exercise a 
beneticial influence on the pectoral muscles, and produced an 
amalgam’ of a dark red color, which at once dethroned all sirops, 
juleps, and decoctions whatever.” 

Veron enlisted the good offices of his friends the journalists ; 
and the profit at the end of the first year ainounted to 100,000 
francs, 

Ile establishes a paper, and profits by it; and his political 
views fitting the citizen government so well at the time of 
their putting the pavement in order after the July days ot 
1830, he is appointed director to the opera, and looks on him- 
self as Futima’s father in Blue-Beard. 

 Major-Domo am I 
Of this chaste family ; 
My voice in the green-room prevails.’ 

At every lucky turn of fortune, the biographer takes 
oceasion to remark, ‘and _ still the Regnauld Lozenge sold. 
He also insinuates that Veron never risked fis property in 
any perilous enterprise. 

‘Our Bourgeois, knowing from past experience the value of 
money, is not disposed to throw it away for nothing; but 
being the old Marquis of Steyne revived, be cannot help lov- 
lig § vood cheer, and the society of the opera goddesses, even 
more. His attachment to Mlle, Rachel is hinted at, and as 
if our biographer dreaded a legal process at the hands of the 
Doctor, for speaking too plainly of his little foibles, he relates 
the following legend, probably from traditional mythology, as 
it is not found in the litera scripta of any Greek « yp Latin 
author. This accounts for the introduction of a younger 
daughter of the king of Argos, not mentioned by Ovid. 

Ile insinuates that when Jupiter thought he had been sul- 
ficiently liberal with his gold shower, he was minded to shut 
up the cloud; but this being a proceeding not approved by 
Danae nor her fam ily, thes had resourse to indirect means tv 
Lonny: 36 aaa 
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«One morning, the younger daughter of Acrisius entered the 
apartment of the Olympian lover, and finding there her elder sister, 
she cried out, weeping and tearing her hair the while, ‘ Oh, mercy 
what a catastrophe! Danae, my dear, we're ruined, horse and foot, 
‘La, la,—what's the matter? explain yourself, muttered Jupiter, 
putting his sleepy head through the curtain: of the alcove. ‘Yes, 
explain,’ timidly added Danae also, addressing her sister, ‘ Alas! 
they are about selling your furniture. The broker and his man are 
at this moment in the house.’ ; 

‘But it is impossible, dear Beauty,’ said Jupiter turning to Danae. 
‘It is not two days since I handed you thirty thousand francs.’* ‘It 
is true, but I owed much more,’ piteously answered the charming 
person on whom this financial shower had fallen. ‘ Well, well—how 
much is needed ?’ asked the Olympian King. ¢ Ten thousand francs,’ 
answered Danae’s sister. ‘Oh! plague on it, what a gap to be 
filled! Can't be*helped now: go to the Secrétatre, and take what you 
want ;’ and while speaking, Jupin presented the key. 

The second daughter of Acrisius searched the desk, found the 
notes, carefully counted and folded them, and gratefully returned 
the key to the generous god. ‘¢ Thanks, sir,’ said she ; ‘Good bye,’ 
said he. 

The cunning sly-boots left the room,but immediately after,putting 
in her head, she cried out again to the thunderer, ‘I can’t justly say 
what is the amount claimed by the officers. I found twenty thou- 
sand franes in the desk, and took them at hazard. We will regulate 
the account when the bailiffs are gone.’ 

Certainly, the god was not a man to annoy himself about such a 
small piece of roguery as this. Save the unpleasantness of being so 
early wakened, it troubled him little whether the golden shower fell 
slowly or quickly : he turned his head to the wall and slept. For 
still the Regnauld lozenge sold. : r ’ 

Thiers, willing to have our hero’s Constitutionnel at his beck, ad- 
vanced him 100,000 franes, but when Tom Thumb ( so Mirecourt 
irreverently calls the great historian) came into the ministry, he did 
not keep the promises made when he was working himself into 
power, 

It was the old fable of the cat and the monkey. The chesnuts 
were roasted, but poor Raton, who had burned his paws, did not get 
a single one. The office of Director of the Fine Arts, chesnut No. 1, 
slipped irom him as he was gving to seize it, and the Sub-prefecture 
of Sceaux, a still sweeter nut, passed away under his very nose. 
Finally, a Rec eivership in the department of L’Orne, chesnut No. 3, 
and bigger than the two others,escaped the tooth of the poor Doctor. 

‘© governing powers thus playing hide-and-seek, he resolved on 


tenet: 


ese 





pn ’ page from this history, that the ‘Man in possession,’ has 

Sas re he ean mney period. Most people suppose that the 

that not onfe wi ae put this isan error. We shall see by-and-bye, 

that the vers , a - ank-notes current among the old pagans, but 

Were h y ar ic e of furniture in which they are ordinarily kept, 
ousehold words of that remote time. 
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reprisals, and purchased the Juif Errant, of Eugéne Sue. To gra 
tify his revenge, he did not scruple to infest the country with social. 
ism. He has since repeated his med culpa, to some purpose, but in 
the interim, the dangerous book is being read from one end of France 
to the other. ‘ The drug is sold, you have it in your body, expel 
the poison if you can, it is no concern of ours ;’—this is apothecaries’ 
logic. 

The Doctor gained by this little social offence, seven or eight 
hundred thousand franes, from the multitude of new subscribers to 
the Constitutionnel ; and the Regnauld Lozenge still sold.” 


To expiate his sins, he composed and inserted (in substance,) 
the following moral tale of a good young man in lis feuilleton, 


“There once lived in the Quartier Lalin, a medical student, lost 
to all good, through the theories of the socialists. This unhappy 
young man pushed his immorality to the point of subscribing to 
Pere Duchesne. One morning, the concierge of the house, mistaking 
the newspapers, handed the student a number of the Constitutionnel, 
which belonged to another lodger. There was in that number, an 
article written by M. Veron, which effected in the ‘good young 
man,’ anew ‘conversion of St. Paul,’ and the carabin ran off at once, 
without thinking of the state of his dress, to secure a year’s sub. 
scription, ‘Rue de Valois, 60 francs per annum, all letters to be post 
paid.’ After this, who would be so cruel as to throw the Wandering 
Jew in the Doctor’s face.” 


Annoyed by the non-attainment of high political influence, 
Veron determines to conquer a name. 


“+ You stop me in my ascent,’ cries he; ‘you carry off the sub- 
stance, leaving me the mere shadow. We’'llsee. I have been close to 
the highest personages of the land; I have their letters, I have given 
a lift tohalfof the great world. Rosmin, that dear Rosmin, and 
Gérin the treasurer of the secret service money, will furnish me 
with valuable memorandums ; I will publish their memoirs, not my 
own:—what matter! Bouiface of the Cuonstitutionnel, my devoted 
full of pages, and I will stand godfather. They will receive me ito 
the Literary Society, an intellectual, a terrible weapon for those who 
know how to use it; my dinners will secure the votes of those writ- 
ers always hungry; I will be named Secretary, member of commit- 
tee, president.’ te - - Py te . 

ius originated the Memoires d’un Bourgeois and Cing Cent 
Mille 1rancs de rente, 

Winding up his biography, Mirecourt describes his victim 
with the head of a baby crowning the body of a giant ; hair thin, 
nose short and cocked; and cheeks such as you might expect 
from his antecedents. If you wish for a favourable audience 
you must get into the good graces of his buxom housekeepe?; 


who governs the state, while he merely reigns, 
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“Besides his domicile, Rue de Rivoli, M. Veron possesses a 
delicious country house, where the hungry sons of Clio partake his 
dinner; much good may it do them. | 

The Doctor is a very amiable Amphytrion : he has preserved his 
Rabelaisian appetite, his cellars are full, and his kitchen sauces 
exquisite. ? . And the Regnauld Lozenge still sells.” 

We now approach the consideration of a critic of the most 
refined and cultivated taste and judgment, Gustave Planche of 
le Revue des Deux Mondes. We have been so pleased with 
Mirecourt’s appreciation of the man and the writer, that we 
shall leave the field free to his handling of the subject, though 


the style is rather inflated. 


«If there be a legitimate aristocracy among men, it is doubtless 
the aristocracy of talent. Those who bear on their foreheads the 
sparkling star spoken of by the author of Paradise Lost,—poets, 
artists, or philosophers, are princes, kings or emperors, by the 
divine right of genius. 

If you have gained your inscription on the book of gold, forget 
not that you are now a patrician ; above all things, have respect for 
yourself. A choice spirit is no more free to let himself down to the 
level of brutish degradation, than Cesar to become a histrion. 

As you belong to the human kind, you may probably be subject to 
defects, vices, and passions ; but, corbleu ! don’t take pride in exhib- 
iting them. Conceal them as you would the leprosy, and never, 
while you live, descend to cynicism.” When talent draws you out 
from the crowd, is it becoming that you should inculcate morality in 
the fashion of the drunken Helot, when exhibited by the Spartans to 
their children? A thousand times, no! 

It is not sufficient to be a skilful writer, and exhibit a pure, cor- 
rect, and elegant style, to be a judicious interpreter of art, and to 
possess the great virtue of independence. No; we must have more. 

Ofthe man who speaks to, or instructs the crowd, we require a 
great heart, a lively faith, a generous spirit. Ifwe only discover 
harshness, egoism, apathy, brutal sensuality, we recoil with horror, 
even as the Spartan Youth, in presence of the brutalized slaves. 

These reflections naturally arise from consideration of the person- 
al qualities, and the manners of the man, whose career we propose 
7 sketch. And now we hear our amiable and judicious adversaries 
ried shouts of triumph, being assured of catching us in full contra- 
“ction to ourselves ; for we could find nothing but eulogiums for 


G e i » Nar re . - 
rerard de Nerval ; and surely Gustave Planche is not more culpable 


than that favorite of ours. 


*T . 
"al ~~ “i the world abstains from misconduct and meanness 
Mire, 4 3 i$ ; the Christian, through obedience and love $ 
emcee ous Call: iste enough to be aware of this truism—Cynicism 
st 66 the “ i writers, implies depravity of character, and a total 
e of God or our neighbour. 
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Well then, gentlemen, learn, if you knew it not before, that Gerard 
was not a materialist. He descended into the Vie Boheme through 
contempt of the world, and the pressure of social wrongs, without 
making either a doctrine or a system of his physical degradation. 

Gerard had not the pretension either to instruct his confreres or 
to smart them with his magisterial ferule. His soul, candid, pure, in- 
offensive, and evermore poetic, hovered above the slough, as the 
water-lily on the surface of a pool. Those who saw him on that sin. 
gular way along which folly and the muse conducted him, never ex- 
perienced that feeling of repulsion or disgust with which others af- 
fect us in their abasement. * ° ° " 

Gustave Planche was born in Paris, 16th February, |808. His 
father being a wealthy apothecary of the Chaussée d’Antin. *  * His 
son,who was destined to succeed him,was placed in a preparatory school 
for the College Bourbon, where he soon distinguished himself as a 
most intelligent pupil, and a decided Mauvais sujet. A grave magis- 
trate of our acquaintance and a school-fellow of Gustave’s, cannot yet 
refrain from roars of laughter when relating some of bis early exploits, 
Some of his practical jokes consisted in throwing ink on the white 
pantaloons of his victims, sticking pins, head downward, in their 
straw bottomed chairs, cutting brushes and sprinkling their sheets 
with the bristles, On one occasion he kept fifty-three fleas in a bottle 
for five days under the condition of a rigorous fast, and set all at liberty 
one night among the sheets of the man whom he delighted to torment. 
He was the soul of every conspiracy, the inventor of every frolic, a 
lighted-match to explode disorder on every side. 

Preluding these gastronomic and bacchie feats by which his future 
life was to be distinguished, the young desciple of Comus organised 
in the very lecture-room, and under a seat of the gallery, a culinary 
apparatus for his own proper use and comfort. By means ofa spirit- 
lamp filehed from the paternal laboratory, a tin saucepan, anda 
coffee-pot, he cooked an infinity of delicacies, and consumed them in 
silence, while the halting tongue of the lecturer was expounding 
Horace or Claudian. His comrades to the right and left acted as 
accomplices, and masked his battery—de cuisine. It was needful of 
course to offer them a portion of the feast—this was cone by the 
sighing Gustave on the most niggardly seale. 

But one thing grieved our pupil cook, viz., the inability of varying 
his ordinary to his taste. To be condemned every day that God 
made, to chocolate, or e res in their shell ; to be obliged to drink 
black coffee or mulled wine, became at least insupportable. He re- 
turned to the school one holiday evening, and, blindfolding the porter, 
introduced a flask of Old Cognac into the premises. ‘At last,’ said 
he to himself, «1 will have the pleasure of tasting punch.’ He had 
reckoned without the treacherous flame of the burning spirit. 
The professor, though half blind, caught a glimpse of the blue blaze; 
and in the twinkling ofan eye, flask, lamp, coffee-pot, and all were 
confiscated. Our illicit distiller was put under arrest for eight days 
on bread and water: His stomach retains to this day, a disagree- 
able recollection of his mischance. 
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Many other misdeeds of the young and dissipated Gustave re- 
mained unpunished. 

Among his school-mates there was one, whose sharp and discordant 
voice tortured the ears of his class. By virtue of his won- 
derful powers of imitation, our hero succeeded in counterfeiting 
his detestable accents and tones, and naturally resolved to turn his 
aquisition to profit. A treaty was concluded. Planche stipulated a 
large subvention of cakes, sugar-almonds, and delicacies of every 
kind (the contracting party being son of a confectioner), and pro- 
mised his friend, that in return he would exonerate him for the 
space of one entire secular year from learning a lesson of any kind 
whatever. ‘The treaty was scrupulously fulfilled on one side and the 
other. 

When the teacher called out the son of the seller of sweet 
stuff, and requested him to recite from memory, a tirade from 
Corneille, or some verses of Lucan, the barking young lad arose, 
opened his mouth, and continued moving his lips without uttering a 
sound. Behind him, Azs voice, stuttering or muttering in the usual 
mode of pupils, recited, or rather read the passage required. 

The imitation was so perfect, that the whole class, except those in 
the immediate vicinity, were deceived as well as the teacher. The 
accomplices attained the vacation without a single check ; one not 
having committed a solitary sentence to memory, the other receiving 
and enjoying in kind, the revenue acquired by his industry. Mean- 
time, our hero, notwithstanding these rogueries suggested by his 
gastrononne propensities, made good progress in his studies. He 
loved the Latin poets nearly as much as strawberry tarts, and enjoyed 
Euripides While taking his sugar almonds to his chovolate, or un- 
covering jam pots; so that at the end of a vear so improving to his 
mind, and so comfortable to his stomach, he carried off numerous 
prizes, ‘Through joy at his success he made such a hearty supper, 
that he kept his bed for the next forty-eight hours,” 

His father Intending him as his successor gets his name in- 
eprtad « oe F . = 
serted among the students at the school of pharmacy, but he 
employs the chief part of his time visiting the Louvre, pas- 
weekly studying the antiques, admiring the old masters, 
§ . ial ; 
peling through the great book of art; seeing, judging, 
re; . : en : _ e & ; , ‘ 
ste ne forming his own decision without looking for ove 
al ; ‘ — re . 3 a, 7 e 
' y arn in Winckleman or the learned Jesuit Lanzi. He 

80 Stud) ‘ote siaiiiihe ‘aie . ; , ‘ 
= i ed cotemporary art in the ateliers, smoking cigars with 

, a +} . were € ™ c j 7 . 
no vepts great and small amid the haw-haws of broad jokes 
’ { Nay ‘Si + ¢ 7) Ie : ° = be . ‘ y 
( grotesque seves, So while he spent his hours with Gérard, 
0s, Pradier, P a bin foi h “igtere “28's 
depths of the elacrolx, W¢., Mis fatter fancied him in the 

i S 0 > Qc ‘ f ¢ ? . " M q 
holdine he school-laboratory, “questioning a retort, or 
a consultaty ith « oe ee a . 
ders C a with an alembic.” On paving a tardy 
’ J Ue se . ¢ aie sds ’ , r 
school, he found his son’s name totally ‘* unbe- 
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apothecary drove out the prodigal son, and gave hiin his male- 


diction. 
Gustave took all his best clothes, sold them to a fripier in 


the neighbourhood, put on his used garments, soiled and tore 
them in strips; and thus bedecked, passed and repassed his 


b 


father’s shop, enjoying the supposed charitable observations 
of the neighbours, and his wrathful parent’s mortification, 
About the twentieth turn, he knocked up against an individual 
who burst into a fit of laughter on recognising him. 


“Oh, mercy !" cried out the passenger, “ are you posing for Beli- 
sarius? Virtue of my life! what superb rags! or are you going to 
set up an opposition shop to the poor of the Bicétre (Ricourt.was the 
speaker) ?” And as Ricourt had confessed many prodigal sons in his 
time, he now heard the confession of Gustave, whose acquaintance 
he had made among the painters 

He made no concealment of his mischance. 

‘Good,’ said Ricourt: ‘is that all? cheer up: I will take you 
under my patronage; come write for the Artiste, and be a ‘ man of 
letters ;’ you are already provided with the costume.’ ‘Famous 
idea! I accept the offer,’ said Planche. ‘ Accept! to be sure you do, 
You will roll in gold: five franes per page, and the page has only 
twocolumns. Eh! that’s respectable I think. Take heart of grace 
and knock me off an article.’ 

Twenty four hours after, Planche brought him twelve or fifteen 
pages containing his first literary attempt.‘ Bravo ! bravissimo!’ 
cried the chief editor of LZ’ Artiste after reading the lucubration, 
‘Oh, ho! here are ideas—new and superior ideas. Where have you 
stolen so much wit, saying nothing of the originality, the efic,” au d 
the style?) My st: ars ! I have made a valuable acquisition : I'}l not 
part with you ip haste. 

But Gustave parted from Ricourt. He entered into the service 

* Buloz of the Rerue des Deux Mondes by the friendly intervention 
a . count Alfred de Vi igny, and wrote an account of the EB position 
of 1831. 

Hie articles at ~ e attracted great attention At the first effort, 
(rustave Vianche had the courage to take his place on the bench of 
criticism as sovereign judge, Never did criticism exhibit more logis 
more taste, more intelligence. Under the new pen, she clearly ‘de- 


An untranslatable word, implying among other things, the Glass 
ot F ashion and the Mould of Form,’’ the wit of Rev. Sydne y Smi ith, 
and Beau Brummell’s taste in neck-cloths. When you hear a per 
son W hose studie S have t not exte nde d to ** Alison On Taste,’ ” Si ay “s th at’ ° 
the ticket,” you may be sure that he has an intuitive grasp of the idea. 
We bave heard a man of tale nt equal to Ricourt’s at all events, give 
utterance to the eXpPression, ‘that’s the cheese.’’ Pronounce the 
lastcin the French poten a and the sounds are nearly alike. 
It is an odd coincidence. 
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ated the soundness of each judgment, and expressed herself 
o & 


monstr pa * . 


in pure and correct language. by | 

le next tried the province of literary criticism, a hundred times 
more slippery and steep than the other. This time again he 
was saluted master ; and the ignoble complaints of the envious were 
soon stifled in the universal applause that followed. ; Thus Gustave 
Planche took possession of the entire domain of criticism ; and con- 
tinued to pass under review, according to the chance of production 
or his own caprice, the works of artists, of poets, and of musicians, 
As he proceeded on his way, he acquired a greater solidity of judg- 
ment, a wonderful degree of sagacity, and an extreme acuteness of 
analysis. 

The great merit of Planche consists in having comprehended and 
judged better than any other, geniuses the most opposite in character : 
to lave scanned so justly, he must have looked from a point of view 
far above his subject. It is not the quality of an ordinary spirit to 
place itself so naturally at this exact point of view, and not be set 
wrong by the deceptive mirage of the prejudices and passions of the 
moment, The diapason of the instrument must be unerring and 
correct, when so few false notes have escaped, among the infernal 
charivari of the quarrels of the schools. 

When Planche speaks of the beauties of music—beauties so vague, 
so fleeting, so difficult to be expressed in ordinary language, the neat, 
correct, and limpid turn of his sentences is wonderful in its way. In 
criticism, as well of art as of literature, Gustave Planche is master ; 
and all the Janins of the world do not reach his instep. 

Still we protest formally against some of his decisions. When he 
exalts André Chéuier, the Abbé Prévost, Merimée, Villemain, Jules 
Sandeau, we join in his enthusiasm ; but when he declares George 
Sand, the first moralist of the age, our conscience revolts against the 
blasphemy. , * ° * 

Gustave Planche, we repeat, is a true master in criticism, but he is 
the genuine child of the age, imbued with the grovelling instincts of 
materialism, the blind lover and idolator of plastic form and beauty. 
No spiritual idea ever issues from his judgment, otherwise so accu- 
rate and precise. Of what importance are Gop, the soul, eternity, 


. him? fables and bagatelles. Such things are not to M. Planche’s 
aste,” 


) P be : . . 7 . 
ge nehe 1s accused of injustice towards Victor Hugo, the 
Magnus Apollo of Eugéne de Mirecourt : le gives this speci- 
men of his bad feeling and warped judgment. Ina critique 
é , é = 
of Planche’s on Victor Hugo, were these words. 


ont, " . . a i e : r = 
lhe life of this man is only a long series of obstinate errors. The 


worst infor - 
a informed on literary matters are aware, that the author of 
Notre Dame de Paris, considers himself exempt from study by the 
strength of his ge 


8 s genius ; but they are not at all disposed to accept this 
pretension. Science is unattainable, without study; and if Victor 


mr 1s determined to draw all from himself, he must make up his 
ind to meet the disdain of the public.” 
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Mirecourt makes this reply :— 

« Never was venom more undeserved inflicted by a critic’s sting: 
never did a blow fall so wide ofits object. On the contrary, the least 
instructed know, that the erudition of the author of Notre Dame is 
most extensive and profound, far surpassing that of the most encyclo. 
pedic head of the age. - 9 . . ’ 

Some officious friends shewed Victor these articles in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. * What can we do,’ said the poet. ‘Planche came to 
me one evening in a frightful pair of worn-out shoes: I gave hima 
pair of old boots. You always make an enemy of the man to whom 
you giv e your old boots.’ ” 


Hints are thrown out that St. Beuve and Planche had not 
advanced in the catechism as far as the decalogue, and that they 
were consequently not aware of the law respecting their neigh- 
bour’s wife, to wit, Madame Victor Hugo, or wilfully broke 
through itinintention., The lady was so cruel as to despise their 
tender avowals, but she is accused of having asked Mr. Planche, 
how was he off for shirts? a biting affront when lis uneleanly 
habits were taken into account. Mirecourt defends her Jike a true 
knight. He asserts that she was incapable of using the words 
without great provocation, but considers the question as a fair 
reprisal for Planche’s purposed breach of hospitality and the 
ninth commandment. 


“‘ Gustave’s family and relatives completely threw him off, from the 


period of his entering toe literary life. They could not even pro- 
nounce his name anless in a tone of reproach and hatred. 
Either through a desire to annoy them, or to imitate in every- 


thing the philosopher of Sinope, Gustave wears abominable clothes, 
and never washes his hands. Those who knew him before this meta- 
morphose, affirm him to have been a young man of distinguished aps 
pearanee, enhancing by an aristocratic manner and perfect good 
taste in dress, the advantages of a fine shape and expressive coun- 
tenance.” 


Our critic having praised Indiana to the skies, Mme. Sand 
would penetrate into his dirty den (even in his prosperous days 
he did not affect respectable lodgings), Hotel de Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, Rue des Cordiers. Being attired as a student, 
Mons. George was allowed to pass unmolested. 

[lear how she speaks of her partial critic. 

“T am under particular obligations as artist, to M. Gustave 
Planche, a spirit essentially eritical, but of the highest elevation of 
thought. He rendered me the greatest service, not only by obliging 
me by his friendly railleries, to study iny own language, which I at 
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grst wrote with extreme negligence, but also because I learned much 
from his conversation, which possessed indeed little variety, but was 
of a substantial character and of a remarkable lucidity. His ac- 


quaintance, however, surrounded me with enmities and bitter ran- 


cours. . , 
All those whom Planche had wounded with tongue or pen, Im- 


-uted to me as a crime, to receive him at my house when they were 

i . . ’ 

of the party; and I was threatened with a complete desertion of my 

friends of an older date, who insisted that they onght not to be 
“ * , 

sacrificed to a new acquaintance. 


George Sand in her A/émoires de ma vie, and Balzac in one 
of his novels, have involved the intiinacy of the two literati in 
such a cloud of woven air, and enveloped if in such a net work 
of words, words, words, that to get a correct idea of the rise, 
and progress, and dissolution of the intimacy would be 
atask on a par with that in the household. story, whiere the 
hero seeks his lost needle in a cock of hay.”’ 


“Through dint of reading volume after volume, correcting proofs, 
and essaying to cool with alcoholic beverages, his blood overheated 
with study, his sight was affected so far as to oblige the faculty to 
prescribe the most absolute repose. ‘ Repose, indeed!’ cried he ; 
‘what pleasant gentlemen are your physicians! Rest to a man who 
must labour, if he intends to live!’ 
He was absolutely in the same situation as the poor creatures, who 
avail themselves of the gratuitous consultations held at hospitals, and 
to whom the facetious doctors prescribe a generous diet washed down 
by wine of Bourdeaux. 
Very opportunely for Gustave, he just then came by a legacy of 
from seventy-five to eighty thousand franes. Without delaying to 
entrust his money to a notary, or buy stock and live on the interest, 
he filled his pocket book with bank notes, and departed post-haste tor 
Italy, and there abode for seven delightful years. 
He paid his respects to all the monuments, visited all the museums, 
— read a line, but noted down every evening the impressions of 
ie day, 
a ye hgeriadeegs skies of Florence and Naples, he improved bim- 

rin the : e of doing nothing, ate and drank his crowns in the 
guise of the finest viands and liquors, never gave himself the trouble 
on eer rae Re ~~ au ree coat, and finally the last pieces 
ps a a — ’ aul ne ne . pe = of ag ag pot. Some 
ihe pacers piel ceeds we * mada »y the splendour and 
ancient power cin: ee 1c Ha ian Jhure les, now rr sumed their 
aa e faithfully discharged his christian duties—for 

‘¢ - 
dome ae 7 religious,” said he ; ** [ will court voluntary 

He; L will be free from the harassing task of toiling for 
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‘« What hindered the execution of this laudable design? Bacchus 
and a certain heathen goddess, both of whom were in his confidence, 
could alone reveal the secret. Our man returned to Paris, and 
Buloz received him with open arms. 

The first apparition of Gustave at the Café Momus* in his indes. 
cribable costume, raised the enthusiasm of its frequenters even to a 
pitch of delirium. All its idlers and literary vagabonds, the very 
cream of Bohemia received him in triumph in the midst of a charivari, 
which waked up the echoes in the neighbouring old Basilic of Saint 
Germain-l’Auxerrois. A Bohemiun poet seizing on Planche’s venerable 
and greasy hat, then and there improvised a lofty ode on the subject 
of that famous head-covering. Planche looked on these outpourings 
of feeling with the greatest benignity, and drank like a hero of the 
Iliad. Next day he resumed the usual routine of former years. 

When the celebrated Critic has money in his purse, hear how he 
spends his day. He engages a coach in the evening, and it is at his 
door punctually at six o’clock in the morning. At nine, he rises and 
pays a visit to his friends the painters or sculptors. At eleven, he is 
set down at a restaurant’s in vogue, where he first orders seven or 
eight glasses of Absinth or Vermutht to give the satisfactory tone to 
his stomach. He then breakfasts in a style more than comfortable, 
and pays his bill amounting to twenty-five or thirty francs. He then 
gets into his voiture, and takes a turn among other artists of his 
acquaintance, At six o'clock he alights at the Café de Paris. 
Having made a preparation for the digestive organs, similar to that 
of the morning, he orders succulent viands, and wines of the best 
quality. The expense of the dinner varies from fifty to sixty franes. 
His coach then conveys him to the balcon of the opera or the orchestra 
of the Theatre Francais. At midnight he hands forty francs to his 
driver, climbs to his garret, and goes to sleep with the contented 
feelings which Titus would experience on such an occasion, saying 
after his example, § Behold a day well spent.” At the Exhibition 
he has been frequently seen, oily in face and figure, striving to 
walk in shoes down at heel, wearing an abominable shirt, a coat with 
greasy collar, an impracticable hat, and a pantaloons torn and 
tringed at the bottom. 

Being once invited to dine with a celebrated actress, Anais or 
Mme. Dorval, he arrived before the company. ‘My goodness: 
Planche,’ cried the hostess, ‘what a figure you cut! Go take 4 
bath I beg; here is a ticket.’ He returned in an hour's time as 
clean as when he set out. * You unhappy man, you have not taken 
the bath.” ‘By my faith, I have.’ * Look at your hands.’ ‘Ah 


* See our article on Murger'’s Vie de Buhéme intsu QUARTERLY 
nEViEW, No, xx. for scenes at the Café Momus. The author himselt!s 
typified by Rodolphe in that work. 

t The translator humbly acknowledges his ignorance of the ingre 
dients of these spirituous liquors, and of their English names, if the) 
happen to have any other than Wormwood wine. 
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that is because I had a book while in the water.’ This he looked on 


as a most valid excuse. Exteriorly and interiorly be holds water in 
* we s * 


the most profound detestation. ; 
In times of scarcity he never approaches a cafe ; he lives on bread 
and cheese, or resorts to a labourers’ eating house. At this period he 
works with extreme ardor, and is to be found only at museums or 
at libraries. As soon as his diligence has put some money in his 
ocket, he selects a new café, and resumes his Gargantuan existence. 
He keeps his address a secret from all his acquaintances, less 
through shame than a desire to enjoy solitude. If he is obliged to 
7 fa friend when returning home at night, he always 


If he 


accept the arm o 
dismisses him before they arrive at the street where he lives. 


observes himself watched, he turns off in a contrary direction. 

A facetious painter once amused himself making him pace the flags 
till 3.0’clock in the morning But Planche held out like a hero, 
walked his tormentor off his legs, aud finally sueceeded in gaining 
his dormitory unseen. It was a long time supposed that he slept in 
the open air at the crossings of the public promenades ; and himself 
rather encouraged the general impression. ‘ Where do you lie at 
night?’ said some one. ‘I do not lie down at all; I perch.’ ‘ And 
where, may [ ask?’ ‘ Champs-Elysées, third tree on the right.’ 

When our hero changes his address, all his moveables are conveyed 
away in his hat: this circumstance exempts him from employing 
commissionnaires, a race addicted to blabbing. 

One of his new landlords of whom he had just rented a furnished 
room, lost all courage when he found his stock of linen represented 
by three collars. ‘Sir,’ said he very naively, ‘will you do me the 
pleasure of mentioning where are your shirts?’ § Will you do me 
the pleasure,’ answered Planche, ‘of explaining for what object peo- 
ple wear shirts? Is it not for the sole purpose of exhibiting their 
collars ? Behold three very neat ones, and be satisfied.’ 

he more he advances in years, the less he is disposed to endure 
the arbitrary will of Buloz. Sometimes he gets vexed and dismisses 
his employer ; then such is his apathy that he makes no application 
elsewhere, and is dying of hunger by inches. ‘The last time they fell 
out was in the midst of a rigorous winter; and Plauche was often 
sy Soa pcm with 7 torn grey hat, a strip of pocket handker- 
huitahhe ena Pee gs er of very light stuff with vent holes innu- 
he tt oe in shoes unprovided with soles. But Buloz 

rimmed gah e rescue. ; 
ue * es in check, some high and mighty 
idan : reba be s oP» and whose pretensions wound his 
Medusa. So now ea or these, Gustave is a genuine head of 
dows, i ien he gives him leave to go and break wii- 

1, , ; 

Patty bo apenas Hit wile sight. His health is failing day by 
style of clothes as in vag Pore more intense: he wears the same 
\ erson was telli ot . ‘ ; we ° a 
(Planche Was m ve lows sn Nodier how an enraged romanticist 
+ te Ah erage assicist) fell on the critic of the Revue des 

e evening at the corner of a street, and trashed him 
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unmercifully. ‘Thank goodness,’ said the author of La Fee QUT 
Miettes, ‘that Gustave's coat has at last got what it sadly wanted, a 
good brushing.’ 

At different epochs he has reviewed almost all the cotemporary Jiter- 
ature in pieces of incontestible worth. Their titles in collection, are 
La Puoesie, le Theatre, et le Roman Contemporaires—Les Royautes 
Littéraires—De U Etat du Theatre en France—Les Amitiés Littératres 
— Moralite dela Pvesie—De la Critique Francaise—De la Langue 
Francaise, &e. 

Gustave Planche is never niggardly of praise (when deserved), and 
never condemns without cause, that is to say, without a cause which 
to us often appears insufficient, but perfec tly conclusive to himself. 
He is the reverse of a venal critic. His lodgings are never seen en. 
cumbered with rich spoils, won at the pen’s point from theatrical 
Kings and queens, or other vain imbeciles who are in such terror of 
the graff voice of the press. He has never learned to chaunt, there- 
fore much will be forgiven to him. His chief defect is his forced 
sympathy with Buloz in his liter ary likings and dislikings : still he 
sometimes kicks against the traces. 

One di iy he presented a scathing article on Alexander Dumas. 
livery sentence was a whip stroke: the insolent Scapin of literature 
wos literally cut away to a thread. 

‘My dear fellow,’ said Buloz : § Dumas write s with us. I never 
fire on my own peo; ple; modify the article. ‘This is the way I 
modify it,’ said Planche, throwing the manuscript into the fire. The 
ict was the more heroic, as he was at the moment in absolute des- 
titution. It was in November, and his pantaloons were ot ‘the lightest 
descrip tion of Summer wear. 


[t would be natural to suppose, from the majestic movement 

Dr. Johnson’s sentences, and the accurate adjustment of 
tem parts to each other, that composition cost him much 
labor, While in reality it required not much more than a mere 
exertion of his thinking powers. Mirecourt makes the same 
remark concerning the ample form and the harmony of Gustave 
Planeche’s per ods, adding that no living writer con pases with 


Lrealk r ease to hit in self, 


* Touls Napoleon has : high esteem for the critical talent ot 
Gustave Planche. His cabinet is never without a copy of the Levu 
des Dux Mondes open at one of his articles. 

Immediately after bis accession to the throne, he wrote to our 
hero, inviting him to select any office he pleased in the ‘ Adminis- 
tration of the Fine Arts,’ even the chief man: iwement, if it suited him. 
Pianche ¢ Sunicare l that if he took office he should change his life, 
renounce his liberty, wash his hands, and wear stiff new clothes. le 


ti ikhed tl ( A peror and de ‘lined the Imperial favor. 

A personage high in the department bitterly complained one day to 
1? se a hiatal P) cours 
SPL Z OOF Ghee TenaraS ¢ f ane h I? On the public wor in the n in) 


fexecution. © Have a care sir,’ said Buloz : ‘His Majesty ses gr 
} . . + . nil 
idiue on his OpimMions, li pari oa visit at once to the critic, ah 
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mentioned the circumstance. Gustave arose from his sick bed, took 

the Emperor's letter from a drawer, and read it out for him. ‘ When 
4 . , . @ , ; is 

you see this gentleman avain,’ said he, ‘tell bim that I could oecupy 


. oe ry 
his office to-morrow if I chose. 
This man who despises official salary, and ease, continues to labor 


for the public, and for art. On the occasion of the UNIVERSAL 
Exuiprtion, he wrote a series of truly superior articles. Still the 
same certainty of judgment, the same profound knowledge, the 
same masterly, simple, and pure style. Recently he has resumed the 
consideration of the works of the great sculptor whom France has 
just lost, David Angers.” 

Sue and Planche were living men when their biographies 
were sketched. The reader beimg aware that both have gone 
to their accounts, would probably find Mirecourt’s handling 
ill-timed and too severe, if he did not keep the other fact before 
him, while reading the article. Undisguised dislike towards 
Sue, is all along apparent, while great respect for the critical 
powers, and contempt fer the sensual habits of Planchie, are 
equally evident. It will do no harm to such of our younger 
readers as have got through the J/ysteries (taking for granted 
that they have never scraped acquaintance with the Jew), and 
who are disposed from the apparent goodness of the author’s 
heart, to go the whole way with him in his morad and sociad 
projects—it will do no harm, we repeat, to be made acquainted 
with his manner of life as shown above, and to be reminded 
how unwise it would be.to expect pure and refreshing waters 
from such a muddy and unhealthy source. 

It is difficult to conceive how such sound judgment, and 
loftiness of thought, and pure taste, could be united to such 
grovelling propensities as held the mastery in the case of 
Planche. Our own Goldsmith may be quoted to us as another 
striking instance ; but there are many differences. If the purest 
good nature and feeling prevail in his writings, they were also 
eviuced in his prodigal generosity. If his morals were not 
correct, his debts unpaid, and if his life generally was not a 
model for imitation, and if the spirit and character of his 
“Writings inculeate a conduct the reverse of his own, he was 
still no hypocrite. He loved and revered everything that is 
good and excellent in its nature, but strength of resolve was 
Wanted ; and he was not proof, during these hours when the 
Soul’s sentinels are not at their post, to the seductions of 


* 
_ In the Illusions of Literature, Intsu Qvuarterty Revinw, 
VO, X Pa ¢ ae Presi : 
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sociality, the pleasures of the table, and the irregularities {o 
which ihey are preludes. In his thinking moments he felt the 
evil effects of his weakness of purpose ; “and would warn his 
readers of the snares from which he had the wish but not tie 
force to free himself. And if his writings are pure, and tend 
to make us in love with all virtues, prudence in particular, 
they were the genuine and natural emanations of his head and 
heart at the moment of composition. 

Planche’s was altogether a sensual nature, and consequently 
fully disposed to all the agreeable impressions received through 
the medium of the senses. Hence his love of merezsthetic 
arts, and the pure taste acquired in the daily contemplation of 
their finest productions. He deserves no more credit for his 
knowledge and taste in this department, than the lark does 
for springing into the air, aud singing his song of joy ona 
fine Summer morning. 

We proceed to some incidents in Balzac’s career, repeating 
that our critic’s estimation of him must be taken at a discount, 
for there is throughout his sketch, a strong leaven of persoual 
liking for his subject. 

“ Honoré de Balzac was born in Tours, 20th May, 1799, in the 
house of the Rue Imperiale which bears pies No. 45. ® . ° 
The young Honoré grew up along with two charming young girls 
his sisters, whose amusements he would not condescend to ahs ure, $0 
absorbed was he from his early years, with a precocious inspiration 
which continually carried him = off into the world of dreams. 

Mine. Balzac, concerned to see a child so young subject to such 
abstractions, bought him some toys, but he ‘only selected a fiddle. 
He seized on it with joy, and eonealai d his bow from morning till 
night, erying out from time to time to his elder sister Laura. ‘Oh! 
how beautiful!” But when she complained of her ears being flayed 
by it, he retreated to the wood, and was found two hours after, r asping 


the catgr it, with his eyes cast upward, and streaming down tears of 
delight.” 


At five years of age he read the Scriptures, and lost himself 
with ecstasy in their mysterious depths. He read every book 
he could lay hands on before his departure for college ; he Te acl 
every book in the colle ge, dictionaries included ; he contrived 
to be fre quently contined for negligence, and read in his prison ; 
** Seated at the feast of knowledge, he swallowed whole libr TICS, 
but than came the dite ‘ulty of “digestion.” After some days 





: ] 
* Several circuins Stanecs of his youth are recorded 10 his novel, 


‘Les Lamb: 
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spent at home ina kind of waking somnambulism, the ctier- 
vescence ceased, his ideas assumed distinction, and. the 
voluminous furnitnre with which he had filled the chainbers o! 
his brain found their own pegs and corners. 


Our philosopher of fourteen knew everything but what was before 
his eves. He could not tell the difference between a vineyard and 
a field of wheat, and carefully preserved a Gourd for several days in 
a vase, being persuaded by his sister that it was an Indian Cactus. 
With a glimpse into futurity, he oace cried out to his sisters, * you 
will one day see me renowned.’ However he paid dear for his pro- 
phesy, for on every occasion the mocking young damsels would 
accost him with assumed awe and low curtsies, ¢ hail to the Great 


Bavzac.’ 

His family having left Tours to reside in Paris where his 
father had procured a lucrative situation, he passed through 
his collegiate course with success, and amused himself at home 
teaching his sisters Latin, and classifying his increasing library. 
At twenty-one, his father examined him as to lis choice of a 
profession; he answered § Literature.’ ‘But do you not 
know that if you wish to escape being a beggar in that line, 
you must be aking ?’ ‘ Well, I will be a king.’ ‘ We may see,’ 
said his mother, ‘ that Monsieur has a decided taste for poverty.’ 
‘Yes,’ said the father, ‘some people are persuaded that they 
should die in an hospital as a matter of course.’ So the 
family left the city, Honoré only remaining, Ie patronised a 
garret, wrote the most amusing letters to lis sisters on the 
discomforts of his residence, and contracted tooth-aches in his 
windy apartments, which never afterwards ceased troubling him 
at intervals. The first literary attempt was an unacted tragedy 
on the subject of Cromwell, and Charles I. Then in the 
midst of bodily suffering and dire poverty, he produced forty 
volumes of novels under the name of Lord R’hoone (anagram 
of IHonoré) and Horace St. Aubin. Finding he was only 
breaking his head against a wall, he published with a friend’s 
ald, the works of Molitre in one volume with a preface by 
himself, and the works of Fontaine in a similar form; but tbe 
booksellers would not give their hands to the work, and he 
only suffered loss by his speculation. 

lis father, in order to turn his mind from literature in his 
OWn person, set him up as head ot a printing establishment ; 
the restraints inflicted on the press at the time soon obliged 
—— him to dispose of his plant, and he took once more to 

erature with an additional amount of debt on his back. 
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Le Dernier Chouan, published in 1827, brings lim to notice 
at last, and he travels on in the high way of popularity but 
not independence. 

Mirecourt here takes occassion to cudgel Jules Janin for 
his unjust and impudent criticisms, on his man, and classes hijs 
Comedie Humaine in eight divisions, Seénes de la Vie Privee, 
Seones de la Vie de Province, Scenes de la Vie Parisienne, 
Scones de la Vie Politique, Scenes de la Vie Militaire, Scenes 
de la Vie de Campagne, Etudes Philosophiques and Etudes 
Analytiques. 


‘ Balzac is the Benvenuto of modern literature ; he carves out his 
books with admirable care; all his sentences are chiselled. He 
excels (so to speak) in melting the materials of the passions, and 
casting his characters in bronze. Since Moliere, no author has had 
such success in the exploring of the human heart. 

Woman, that eternal despair of the painter of manners, that fugi- 
tive and mysterious being, that flower of a thousand changing tints, 
that graceful cameleon with such varied and deceptive hues—woman 
has in him, found at onee, ber naturalist, her historian, her poet. 
She has revealed to him the secret of her joys and her woes ; she 
permits him to explain her airs and graces, her gossippings, her dis. 
dains, her preferences, her caprices, and her enjoyments. [very 
sentence of the great book, in which our mother Eve has written the 
first line, is faithfully translated by Balzac. He deciphers the most obs 
scure hieroglyphics of sentiment ; his lancet lays bare the most delicate 
fibres of thought. He dissects woman’s heart, analyses all its pal- 
pitations, all its tender emotions. He exhibits in their exquisite and 
purest essence, the adorable qualities that distinguish them ; then he 
searches out their defects, and seizes on them one by one with wou- 
derful insight. Shade succeeds to light, and sometimes we discover 
the demon under the form of an angel. | Designs in smiles, perfidies 
in gesture, diplomacy in the glance,—nothing escapes this skilful 
anatomist: he seems to possess the key to all the mysteries of human 
nature. 

When we compare the women of Balzac to those of George Sand, 
we find them as different as sound logic from paradox, as truth from 
falsehood.” 


Now, with submission to our critic, and in our poor jndg- 
ment, a man must be a moral monster to possess such qualities 
of penetration or intuitive knowledge as described above. A 
true man or true woman as God has formed them, will ever 
find it impossible to enter into the other’s distinctive nature, aud 
draw a faithful psychological picture thereof. Is it possible 
that a man sensible to feminine beauty, and whom no influence 
could possibly make fallin love with an ugly woman, coald bring 
sensibly before his mind the processes going on in the heart 0 
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vonder delicate lady, with her life and soul devoted to that 
ewarthy, rough-featured being, whose presence our sensitive 
critic can hardly tolerate within the compass of a small room. 
A slight instance this, of what we wish to illustrate, but 
want of space prevents our enlarging on the subject. A graver 
cause of offence is given by Balzac, in the general cynical aud 
sensual character of his writings. Iluman Passions are the 
prime movers in his Comédie Humaine ; there is no high pre- 
siding influence directing their operations for any purpose of 
good; and out of his scores of stories, and his five thousand 
personages (a curious admirer has settled them at that figure) 
there are very few ordinarily good men or women. 

We mentioned in a former paper the least objectionable of 
his tales. We remember being particularly provoked by the 
couduct of one of them, not objectionable in other respects. 
He takes his personages, some of them worthy folk, others the 
reverse ; with defects and wants among some of the good char- 
acters, which only wait to be filled up and satisfied by the 
supertluities of the others. An amiable rich old maid, not so 
very old either, requires love for the good qualities of her per- 
son, not for her purse: a poor relative, who really loves her 
without her finding it out, will not tell her so for fear of 
being suspected of selfish views. So cross purposes increase ; 
the worthless characters fare off best ; and those who deserve 
soe happiness or comfort are punished, and disinherited, and 
drowned ; there is not even the pleasure ofa fine tragic effect, but 
allends as flat, and wearisome, and dismal as a pauper’s funeral. 

Balzac and George Sand seem to have cordially disliked each 
other. He once observed, that nature, through some slight 
attention, created herof the neuter gender ; and that what she 
chiefly needed was more trowsers and less style. Mirecourt 
Warns his readers when perusing that lady’s memoirs of her life 
(a work which he considers uncalled for, as far as the education 
of youth is concerned), not to trust blindly to her appreciation 
of his hero, 
yon KAHN to Ma critic, was really one of the most 
ore > - Ie honest men that could be found, 
self of i nin * _— : vaongh desperate efforts to rid him-; 
extract will nar Is cespite his great popularity, ‘Lhe following 

wul partially account for this plenomenon. 


“ He lal 3 F 
bea sage with too good a conscience, and at too slow a pace; 
er satisfied with his success. When he had revised one of 
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his romances, Pierretie, fourteen times, the printer observed, ‘ yout 
will be at the expense of eighteen hnndred or two thousand francs 
for corrections.’ ‘What matter?’ said he, ‘go on;’ and the work 
saw its twenty-seventh revise before it was published. 

Pierrette was dedicated to the accomplished lady (Mme. Eve de 
Hanska), who afterwards bore his name. He wished to convey to 
her the combined gift of talent end heart at the same time. The 
expense of the corrections exceeded the sale of the edition by three 
or four hundred francs. Certes, it was hard for him to pay his debts 
by such a procedure.” 


Contrary to the system of Elie Berthet, all of whose writings 
we can cordially recommend for perusal, but who gives the most 
accurate descriptions of vales of Andorre, La Vendee Marshes, 
Swiss vallies, Paris catacombs, Auvergne craters, Wc., sitting 
on a low stool, and performing journeys from the folio im front 
to the quartoon his right hand, Balzac would not weition a street 
nor an old building in a provincial town, without paying them 
a conscientious visit. Hence the wonderfully true pictures of 
the house Grandet in Saumur, the house Bouget at Lssodun, &e. 


‘*Chagrined beyond endurance by the clamours of his creditors, 
he resorted to his sister's family nearly every evening, for some little 
respite and consolation. 

““Come my gazelles (so he called his nieces), said he one evening, 
‘give me paper and a pencil: quick! quick!’ They gave him what 
he demanded, and he spent an hour putting down sums and adding 
them, ‘Fifty nine thousand franes,’ said he at last; ‘fifty nine 
thousand franes I owe; and what remains for me to do but blow out 
my brains, or throw myself into the Seine?’ ‘And the romance* you 
havé commenced for me,’ said his niece weeping, ‘will never be 
finished!’ *Ah! dear angel!’ said he, ‘I was wrong to be so cast 
down ; IT will work for you, and that very thing will bring good luck. 
Away with sadness! It will be a chef d’euvre; I will get three 
thousand crowns for it. The publishers will give me fabulous prices ; 
[ will pay my debts in two years; 1 will put by a dower for you; 
I will become a peer of France. All that is settled; now let us to 
dinner.’ 

‘And our boxes at the theatre, uncle ?’ ‘Here they are, just in 
my pocket ; we'll go to the Gymnase.’ ¢ But you have no dress coat.’ 

‘Surville (his brother in law) will lend me his: to the table with 
you my gazelles ;’ and he kept them all laughing while striving to eat 
their dinner. Balzac forgot his debts, and the Bordeaux and the 
chesnuts were laid on the tables. + 

‘Dress yourself uncle, we'll be late.’ ‘Very well thought of, 
said he, rising and passing into the next room, to make his toilet. 


* Balzac would never permit his nieces to read a romance of his 
except those he wrote expressly for them, such as Ursule Mirouet. 
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Putting in his head soon after at the door lett ajar, he cried out, 
‘Surville, leave me some of the Bordeaux. ‘Oh dear!’ said 
Surville, ‘ the bottle is empty ; we drank it all, but I'll go to the cellar 
for another.’ ‘No, no, don’t trouble yourself: if the wine is gone, 
I'll be satisfied with the chesnuts,’ and all roared out laughing at the 
niivete of the expression. 

He was blessed with the power of being able to turn aside from 
the considerations of his debts and his harassing disputes, and finding 
enjoyment in pure domestic relations. ; = 

He often spent hours gambolling with his little nieces ; and when 
his sister scolded him for losing so much time, he would answer, 
‘Silence! Petrarch (her name was Laura): if I don’t give my brain 
a holiday it will burst.’ 

Though the toothache, contracted in his garret, continued to 
annoy him, he still persisted in not allowing one to be pulled out, 
alleging that wolves never employed dentists, and why should men ? 

‘You're a coward,’ said his sister. ¢ Coward, indeed! I have 
just now got a loose tooth; give me astring and see if I don’t make 
it fly.’ The string was got; and he proceeded mildly and leisurely 
with the operation, but the impatient lady seizing hand and string, 
gave him such a chuck, that it was out ina moment. ‘£ Very odd,’ 
said he; ‘it appears that I was only using a sort of moral force.’ ”’ 


Having given our opinion on the waste of time caused by 
the most harmless of works of fiction, for the best are merely 
harmless, our readers may naturally expect strong denunci- 
ations against. those that are produced with an evil intention, 
or at all events written by people destitute of a moral or 
religious sense, such as the greater number of Balzac’s,* of 
George Sand’s, the one novel of Veron’s, and nearly all of Sue’s ; 
wud to all such indeed we bequeath our hearty malediction. 

We were about bestowing a very sufficient amount of pity 
on the unmarried young ladies of France, for the easy acccss 
they enjoy to such a mass of evil reading ; but recollected in 
time, that owing to the peculiarity of female education on the 


*To Balzac, Dumas, Veron, Plancheand Sue might be applied the re- 
mark of Mirecourt on Théophile Gautier, ¢ that if you state any thing 
. his presence whose truth, or accuracy, or proof, rests on Christian 
Min he — “* a “e if you were uttering words in an unknown 
rendion hie mage the same peculiarity about Murger when 
HY 5 mig — in which he exhibits the ordinary phases 
tian principles —— tly abnormal as far as the recognition of chris- 
wdanen on — He recognises good nature, endurance 
marines wad ie , pe audable qualities, but he sees no necessity for 
ng ha rahe. Nnihhnainnersaay If his Grisette is very incon- 
the dud asa pam re regretted, ana she will receive punishment in 
through his te consequence : but if she abides with her student 
an bie te ML. wes ae as his season of fair weather, she ranks 
Adeline p Rawr, 2 ei apie Harriet Byron in Richardson's. His 
story. The yariati ry interesting and thoroughly unobjectionable 

riation in the moral standard of works by the same 


Writer, is much more Striking in French than in English ks of 
fiction, g ench than in English works o 
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Continent, nearly all their youth bemg spent in  conventual 
pensions, the minds of the fair pensionnaires cannot be tainted 
by the reading of unattainable works. Again, while here at 
home, mere chants’ or shopkeepers’ daughters are paying visits, 
or attending morning concerts, or adorning their persons, or 
shopping, their sisters in the French cities are sitting in al 189 
hives in ticki fathers’ counting houses, and making entries in 
curious folios bound in rough, calf. Again, looking on the 
myriads of Le/ras, Arthurs, Martins, Delphines, and Jeannes, 
lying on our booksellers’ tables in their bright tinted paper 
wrappers, and sold at' the low price of ls. or thereabouts, to 
any young lady or gentleman desirous of a dose of intoxi- 
cating poison, we cannot conscientiously say that the youth of 
our upper and middle ranks are so much better off than the 
see ‘lasses beyond the strait of Calais. And how fare 
our folk of grimy faces and hardened palms, when the week’s 

hire and the day of rest arrive? Have they not translations 
of the worst French romances? Have they not the edifying 
memoirs of that darling George IV., and have they not penny 
sheets poisoned to the core with the rabies of unprincipled 
scribblers, who, striving after the power and wickedness of 
their French brothers in evil, have only succeeded in securing 
the bad quality. 

And when tavern keepers who furnish ardent spirits to cus- 
tomers already intoxicated, when those who keep dens for the 
destruction of the health, the innocence, and the spiritual life 
of our youth, or those who sell poison, knowing that it is to 
be applied for the extinction of human life, —when any or all of 
these worthies go calmly about their daily occupations, and 
enjoy life without feeling the sting of conscience, then, but 
not till ¢en may the w riters, the publishers, and the wenden 
of evil books, think thev are leading the ines of Christians, 


tn) 
and of honest useful members of the great social family.* 





9 W e subjoin the names of some works lately come nbn 3 our 
notice, and as har mite ss as the ordinary run of English novels. Un 
Mariage en Province, par Mme. Léonie Aunet, La Fin du Proces, 
par A. de Pontm: irtin, Belle Rose, par Amedée Achard (this last on 
a friend's ré port » Adeline Protat, par Henri Murger, as before men 
tioned, La Du he SSE ad’ Hauspar, and Amour et Pinanes; par Edmond 
Pexier, Zolla, Les Mariages de Paris, Germaine, and Le Roi des 
Montagnes, par Edmond About. We hope some day for the plea- 
sure of presenting to our readers, a few specimens from the fictions 
of this most genial, humorous, and healthy-minded writer. 








Arr. U.—THE BOOKS OF THE FOUR KINGS. 
The Hand-Book of Games, frc., dc. Written or Compiled 


by Professors and Amateurs. MWdited by Henry G. Bohn. 
London: Bohn, 1800. 


Man is at heart a gambler; such has been the opinion 
of many deep thinkers, who have made human nature their 
study, and it matters not whether cards, dice, or the thou- 
sand-and-one other modes of gambling which exist, from 
the royal game of chess, played in the princely court, to 
the thimble-rig and trick-of-the-loop at the rural fair, all, 
and each in their turn, are gamblers. Nay, is not our 
every day traffic, at best, a species of gambling, or, if you 
refer the term, a speculation. 

The most wily diplomatist, whilst intriguing with foreign 
or domestic courts; the ablest general, marshalling his 
troops and leading his men to victory ; the judge, on his 
judicial bench ; the pleader, advocating his client’s cause ; 
the doctor, whilst holding in his hands the life or death of 
lis patient ; all are, more or less, the creatures of circum- 
stance, and guided by chanee, are merely gambling for the 
liberties, properties, or lives of their respective adherents. 

Thus, whilst man’s nobler nature is inherently specu- 
lative, can we feel surprised at the almost natural tendency 
to gambling in our social relations, when recreation coim- 
bines with emolument, and the nobleman on the turf, or the 
whist-player at his club, feels a pleasurable excitement in 
the chances and changes of a game, though it may be his 
all depends on the issue. Nor is gambling confined to the 
higher circles, or to the middle classes; the rustic at the 
hedge side has his well-thumbed pack of cards, and stakes 
hisall with as true a spirit of gambling as the highest 
noble in the land, aye, or the king on his throne. And 
how, that we have shown how strone in our nature is 
the love of play, it may not be uninteresting to give a few 
details of these talismanie bits of pasteboard—Cards. 

Many and various have been the notions eonceived, and 


Options given as to the origin of cards, some claiming 


many. Snaj a , . 
lany, Spain, France, and England have each their adherenis 
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in asserting that to them we are indebted for this inyst; 
source of amusement, and much as we would be inclined ty 
lait the honor: Ly originality for our own quarter of the 
wlohe, we must, 1 1 justice to truth, admit that our eas tern 
brethren are the ph pera The wame Of chess, nearly 
the same in its principles as it is Now play ed, was first 
devised in ln a, about the beginning of the fifth century, 
The similarity * between the chesamer nm of the old orienta] 
came and | the court or coat eards, sugeests the i idea that { 
chess we are indebted for the invention of cards. In the 
C3 Ph pethae the re were six orde ‘T's anonest the che 'SSInLEN, 
iit ely Vv, & chach. the king ; i here, the Gene ral; Phil , the 
Cl ant ; Aspen suar, the horseman 3 R uch, the camel: 
al Boyd el, ov Beyduk, the tootmen or infantry. There 
Was no queen, as it would be contrary to the notions of 
oricutal propriety to introduce a woman into a game in 
Which the stratagems of war were represented, and even 
after the introduction of chess into Europe, the piece now 
called the queen retained its eastern name Fierge, though 
it asstine ‘Lafeminine character. Fierge became assimilated 
to the trench Verge, a maid, and finally to Dame the lady. 
The other pieces have also undergone a change in the 
Muropean game. Namely, PAc/, the elephapt, is now the 
Bisiiop of the English, and the Fol or Fou of the Freneh ; 
Aspensuar, the horseman, is the French Checalicr, and the 
Muglish knight; /ve/, the eamel, is the English Zook or 
Castle, and the French Zour ; and the Beyd: ol. or Beydak, 
the footmen, are now the French Pions, and tlie English 
Pan) &: 

The same change has taken place as regards the queen 
in cards as in chess. Amongst the ol lest numeral cards 
that have been discovered no queen is to be found; nor In 
the Spar lish or German at an early period, In the Sp vanish 
the court cards of each suit were ( Le Y) the king’,( ( ‘avallo) 
the knight, and (Sofa) the knave or attendant. " the 
Ger nan, ( Avnig) the king, ( Ober ) the chief officer, and 

( Unter) the subaltern. The Italians merely xlded the 
que: n, thus having four instead of three, namely, Le, 
— Cavallo, and Fante. There was another very 

icient Indian game, ealled ¢ haturay? or the Four Aags ; 
hina game, Which represented a mimic battle, was played 
by four persons, thus shadowing forth our scientific game 
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of whist. Edward I. played this game. There is men- 
tion of certain monies being appropriated for the king's 
use whilst playing at the Four Kings—at least it has been 
«o stated in Mr. Anstis’s History of the Garter. ‘The 
assumption however is, that Kdward aequired a knowledge 
of this game in Syria, having spent several years in that 
country when Prince of Wales, which is another link to 
the chain of their oriental origin. Though this game is 
venerally supposed to have been chess, still it but marks 
the close affinity between cards and chess, as the number 
four is a distinctive symbol in cards, for instanee, the 
‘honors are four, as are also the suits, and it is a well-known 
fact, as authenticated by Mrs. Piozzi, in her Retrospection, 
published in 1801, and also by a well-known writer in 
Frazer's Magazine for August, 1844, that cards were gene- 
rally known by the naine of the Books of the Four Kings. 
The name cards is supposed to have been derived from the 
word Chatur, which signifies four in the Hindostanee lan- 
guage ; some have supposed that it had its origin in the 
Latin word Charte, or paper, but the accredited opinions 
seem to be in favor of the former, and associate the name 
with the number. 

The name, Naibe, or Naipes, by which cards were first 
designated, both by the Italians and Spanish, is by some 
authors supposed to be derived from the Arabie; others 
aver that to Hindostan we must look for its origin, as the 
word Na-eeb signified in that country a viceroy or governor 
who ruled over a certain distriet as sovercien, and therefore 
ts the Four Kings was the acknowledged name for chess, 
itis not at least improbable that the term Naipes was so 
derived. Be that as it may, it is certain that cards are at 
the present day well known both to the Hindoos and Mos- 
yom Che Hindoo ecards bear no resemblance to ours in 
sliape, as they are usually circular, and are evidently poeu- 
Har to the country, identified with their habits, eustome 
ke. The number of suits in some packs is eight, in oth sg 
ren | they, however, bear a similitude to the earliest known 
Enropean cards in having no queen, the two court cards 
veing a king and his principal minister. 

Whilst claiming for Hindostan the invention of eards, 
we must, however, premise that in the mitseum of the 
Hast India Company we have no specimen of Hindostanee 
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eards. In the museum of the Royal Asiatic Society there 
are, however, three packs, one consisting of ten suits, and 
the other two of eight suitseach. The material of which 
they are formed appears to be canvass, but so highly var- 
nished as to feel like wood. The figures and marks on 
these ecards appear to be done by the hand, not stencilled or 
printed. Judging by this, one would suppose card painting 
an uc ‘knowledged profession in Hindostan. For one of 
those packs an almost fabulous origin is claimed ; it con- 
sists of eight suits, and from a memorandum by which it 
is accompanied, the following information may be obtained. 
They formerly belonged to a Captain D. romline Smith, 
to whom t} ley were presented, about the year Isl), by a a 
Bramin of Southern India, who sibieias Captain Smith 
that they were an heir-loom in his family, and were more 
than a thousand years old; he was not sure if they were 
perfect. He also stated that no one at the present day 
understood them, nor were there any books in existence by 
which any information regarding them eould be oained, 
They seem, however, to be in such hieh preservation that 
the Bramin’s story appears almost incredible, and would 
lead one to imagine it a mere legend as regards the very 
remote antiquity, and from the costume of the { figures and 
harness of the animals the writer of the memorandum 
asumes them to be of Hindostanee origin. 

There is a tradition regarding the origin of the Hindo- 
stance cards, namely, that they we re invented by a favorite 
sultana, to wean her husband from a habit he had ac quired 
of patiing or eradicating his beard. 

There is a marked similarity between the oldest European 
cards, preserved either in publie libraries or private collec- 
lions, ne those of Hindostan. As the marks of the 
Muropean suits, cups, or chalices, swords, money, ! and clubs 
have been supposed to represent the four principi sul classes 
in the Kuropean state, that is, churchmen, swordsmen, 

ionied men or merchants, and elub men or 1: ibourers ; 1 
vig Ingnner are the four or eat historical castes of the 
Hindoos represented, thus, B ‘amins, priests; Chetryas, 
soldiers; Vaisyas, tradesmen and_ artificers ; and Sudras, 
slaves and the lowest class ot labourers. 

Ln the oldest stenecilled or printed European cards, which 
nre about the fifteenth century, we tind a similarity between 
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the marks of the suits and the Hindostanee cards; the 
former were bells, hearts, leaves, and acorns, each of those 
have marks in common with the eastern cards but the 
hearts, and no where can we perceive any corresponding 
symbol to identify the hearts as being derived from them. 
The diamond of our own time is supposed to have had its 
origin from the Cast ‘ala or mystic diamond, worn on the 
breast of Vichnou, or held in the palm of his hand. 

Playing cards appear to have been known from a very 
early date in China, they were supposed to have been 
invented in the reign of Senm-ho, in 1120, for the amuse- 
ment of his mistresses. They were called Che-pae, or 
paper tickets, though the name of a single card was Sécn, 
afan. Tlongh very unlike the cards of other countries, 
yet the form of the diamond is nearly the same as that on 
the European ecard; the Chinese cards are much narrower 
than ours. 

The introduction of cards into Europe is still involved in 
mystery; there is, however, a well-grounded supposition 
that they were known early in the fourteenth century, if 
not anterior to that period, as many aver. It is, however, 
authenticated that about the year 1393, Charles Poupart, 
treasurer of the household of Charles VI., of France, made 
an entry, in his book of accounts, of a Jeux de Cartes, the 
name still retained in France for a pack of cards. Some 
authors assert that cards were known in the eleventh 
century, though John of Salisbury, who was born in the 
early part of the twelfth, makes no mention in his work, 
“De Nugis Curialium,” on the trifling of courtiers, which 
might lead one to suppese they were in use at that period, 
though the fifth chapter of the first book is devoted to the 
use and abuse of gaming. ‘he canon of the Council of 
Worcester, held in 1240, interdicts clergymen from parti- 
od —_— = as dice, king and queen, Ke. : the 
mt dpe ir an game of cards. The entry in the 
he hed sitet wy - mine I., we have recorded before ; 
ri kinow “i : one edge of chess, or the game of the 
suseiioe of ~ veage this was, however, merely an as- 
~ agp teh e yh aines Barrington, in his remarks on 
Edward re fo _ of the Garter ; but might not 
Castile - | earnt the game froin his wife, Eleanor of 

» 4nd thus give to Spain the honor of introducing 
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them into England. This would be a pentinention of the 
Abbé Rive’s theory, that cards were invented in Spain, and 
were known there early in the fourteenth century. The 
authority, however, from which he has derived his informa- 
tion is rather apocryphal, being a French translation, by 
Gutery, of ‘ Guevara’s pistles,’’ who, it is supposed, inter- 





pol: ated his version, and assumed that a general prohibition | 
of gaming must, of necessity, include cards. We may, | 
therefore, suppose that many ‘of the earlier accounts of the | 
use of playing cards that have been transmitted to us, are | 
merely the interpolations of the several translators or ecom- 
pilers ‘who made them in good faith, neither tor the purpose 
of deceiving, or claiming for them a fabulous antiquity ; ' 
but merely from a desire to supply what they considered an 
omission, Be it what it may, it furnishes a proof that 
cards were not in frequent use, at all events either in France | 
or Spain, at the period in which they wrote. In the ** Ma- 
gasin Pittoresque,” for April, 1836, an illustration is given 
said to be an exact copy from a miniature in a MSs. of the ’ 
Cité de Jveu translated trom St. Augustine, by Raoul de : , 
Seeles the translation assumes the miniature to represent | 
persons of distinction playing at cards in the reign of 
Charles V. There is no evidence, however, in proof of the : 
date, an d the costume re presented appears to be more like j 
that worn in the reign of Charles VI. No deduction ean be : r 
drawn from the kind of ecards they are represented as play- | f 
ing with, as there is no definite deseription of the cards used : 
in France at that period. j ; 
That cards were introduced into Germany in the year j ; 
L$00, has been averred by some authors. Heneiken,quoting q 
from the Giildin Spil, assumes it to be a fact, though there | ‘ 
is no evidence of their bei ‘ing in general use for at least a ; 6 
century later, R 
Now, that we have civen the opinions of doubtful authori- } ) 
ties, it is but fair to present a resumé of what may be | 7 
de pe nded on as a eorre ct history of eards from |: ()) whe nl hy, 
they became more generally used, a period to whieh popu- t 
lar belief has even attributed their origin. ‘They ~ f: 
supposed to have been invented to amuse Charles VI. : ry 
France during his lueid intervals, he hi wes 3 be come ps 1 t} 
ranged from the effects of a sun- -stroke, in 15 But this, es 


it appears, Is only a popular fallacy, its schon ity being 
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merely founded on an entry made in the accounts of Charles 
Poupart, treasurer to Charles the VI., in which mention is 
made of the purchase of three packs of cards from a painter 
named Jacquemin Gringonneur, who was the supposed 
inventor. i is, however, an undoubted fact, that eards 
were not in general use previous to, or even at that period, 
and, though permitted in the court circles, and amongst the 
higher classes in society, they did not become generally 
known to the working people until about the year 1397, 
when an edict was issued prohibiting them on working days. 
Thepassion of Gambling, however, so strongly inherent in 
man's nature, became so powerful at this period, that many, 
aware of their weakness, and fearing a predilection at all 
times so fatal, when unrestrainedly indulged, made voluntary 
pledges to refrain from this vice,and bound themselves to the 
payment of certain monies in cases of infraction. The tempe- 
rance movement of our own day, through the instrumentality 
of which so wondrous a change has been wrought on the 
minds and characters of a people labouring under what 
might be termed a national vice, and in a great degree 
breaking those bonds by which they were enthralled, by 
pledges to refrain from a passion as direful in its conse- 
quences, and we might add, more debasing in its indulgence 
than gaming, bears a striking similarity to the system 
adopted in the fourteenth century. Menestrier records that 
Amadeus VIIL, Duke of Savoy, afterwards Pope Felix V., 
forbad all kinds of gaming in his territory ; cards were per- 
initted only to women, with whom men might play, provided 
they only played for pins. This prohibition was issued in the 
vear 1430, 

(Germany appears to have taken the lead in card making, 
When pursued as a revular trade, which was early in the 
ulteenth century. From some records extant, it would 
ipear that women were the earliest card makers and card 
en. In an old rate-book of Nuremberg the name of 
watgret Aartenmalerin is mentioned, year 1438. Nurem- 
vers) Augsburg, and Ulm, appear to have been the chief 
2Wus in Gerinany where cards were manufactured in the 
iteenth century. Nor did they confine their sales of these 
ts apy * tot heir own country ; they didalso a large export 
find . it is supposed that it was against the German 

lakers that the order was issued in Venice, prohibiting 
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the introduction of foreign cards into the city, under g 
penalty, as their own manufactures had fallen into desno- 
tude, in consequence of their importation. 

Though it has been assumed that wood engraving had 
its origin in the practice of engraving cards on wood, and 
was thence extended to sacred and other subjects, this 
theory is by no means authenticated, as cards bearing date 
1440 were evidently stencilled ; and the circumstance alone 
of so many women card painters employed at Nuremberg 
between 1438 and 1477, is an irretragable proof that such 
is not the fact; they, at least, were not wood engravers, 
It may however be credited, that at this period the two 
orofessions were practised by the same person, something 
ike barber-surgeons. 

The precise period in which wood engraving was intro- 
duced in Europe, or in what country it was practised, is still 
doubtful. A wood engraving, bearing date 1418, was said 
to have been discovered pasted in the inside of an old chest, 
but as the figures were supposed to have been changed, the 
genuineness of the date cannot be vouched for. The subject 
of this eut is the Blessed Virgin, with the infant Jesus in 
her arms, surrounded by four female saints, namely, St. 
Catharine, St. Barbara, St. Dorothy and St. Margaret. A 
facsimile of it is given in the Atheneum, for the 4th of 
October, 1845, 

TheSt.Christopher in Earl Spencer's collection which bears 
date 1428, as mentioned by Heineken, was pasted on the 
inside of the cover of a manuscript volume in the library of 
Buxheim near Memmingen in Suabia, within fifty miles of 
Augsburg. On the inside of the cover, Heineken also ob- 
served another cut, of the Annunciation, the same size as 
St. Christopher, and apparently executed about the same 
time. The volume in which those euts were pasted was 
bequeathed to the convent by Anna,Canoness of Buchaw,who 
was living in 1427. Both those engravings are in Kar 
Spencer's collection. There is an interesting anecdote 10 
connexion with cards related of St. Bernardin of Sienna, 
preaching in the year 1424, on the steps in front of the 
Church of St. Petronius at Bologna, he depicted so forcibly 
the evils of gaming, particularly card playing, to which the 
Bolognese were much addicted, that his auditors made 4 
large fire in the public place, and threw their cards into it. 
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A poor cardimaker who was present, secing his mode oflife thus, 
as it were, wrestedfrom him, addressed the saint as follows: 
“ Father, I have not learned any other business than that 
of card-making, and if that is taken from me, you deprive 
me of life, and my destitute family of the means of support. 
The saint replied thus to his appeal, * if you are at a loss 
how to employ your talent for painting in the manner best 
suited to gain a fortune, paint this image and you will have 
no cause to reeret the change.” Thus saying, he drew forth 
a tablet, and traced on it the figure of a radiant sun, with 
the name of Jesus indicated in the centre by the letters 
[..8. The card painter followed the saint’s advice, and 
eventually became a rich man. There is an old wood-cut 
in the king’s library at Paris, bearing date 1454, which is 
thought to have reference to this anecdote, as the saint 1s 
represented holding in his right hand the symbol he recom- 
mended the card maker to paint. Nor was Saint Bernardin 
the only denouncer of cards when played not as a pastime, 
but as a mode of gambling; several other holy fathers 
preached on the same subject, and with like success. The 
Civil Authorities also denounced cards, which in Germany, 
had at that period, become very popular, and some of the 
writers of that day mentioned cards as a game at which 
gentlemen might play after dinner or supper to recreate 
their minds, and to improve digestion. The progress of 
eard-playing was, however, uninterrupted through the sub- 
sequent centuries, and evenin England during the reign of the 
fourth Edward, we have mention of card making asa regular 
business of the country, but whether this is truth or fallacy it 
is however an admitted fact that they formed a portion of 
the Christmas pastimes at that epoch; Henry VII., according 
to Barrington, had a passion for cards, as there is notice of 
several entries of money lost at cards, in his privy purse 
expenses. Cards was a common game at Henry's court 
too; the royal children indulged in this recreation, and 
Margaret, atterwards wife of James IV. of Scotland, had 
a me prvi sign her aftianced husband whilst engaged 
ards, atter her arrival in Scotland to fulfil her engage- 
na himself indulged in this pastime, and there 
~) vflous Instances on record of monies lost by him. In 
pagal Edinburgh Journal of 1832, ‘there is mention 
or an entry of four French crowns given to Cuddy the 
29 
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Inelis luter, to louse his ¢ ‘heyne of orotis, qui halk he 4 {int ; 
the eartis: i. e., to redeem his ¢ ‘hain of eroats Which he | lost 
at cards.” oer, hether availing himself of a poet's 
license or not, we ¢ asia aver, has re prese uted ( ‘olumbus 
play Ino Cur Is] It his first VOY dove ot dise Ove ry, * this, howe Ver, 
is not unlike ly . an nay he a faet rather tha an a fiction as it 
Is suppos ( “| [oO he, lt li; us hee nTe corded ot ( ‘atherine, wite ot 
Henry VIEL, that amongst her othe yr accouiplishimenis she 
eould play with **eardes or dyee;” this, howe ver, may in) er 
be attribut dto her Dp ands hh origin. lle hry 8 dauclte : the 
ween, Was fond of cards, as rio 
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‘ . “ . } 
are Various entries ol monev given to the Prine ‘<< Tor that 
purpose, During Tlenry reren eard-play vine’ was a very 
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{ ral amusement amonest ail classes, both in Ingland 
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ro is no mention of the imtroduetion of ecards into 
Ireland anterior to the sixteenth century. Spenser, at the 


2 ] i ' 
latter end of that eentury, re presents Cards as a COMMON 
my ere 7) “ } | FPS. PS ery = 
Alusemen’ mm the soutit Ol ireiana, and one, the maiigene 
of which led to every ecies Of dissip: ion and meanness, 
at f. , ’ I 1] $e ¢ jy hair mr 
i fi Q’i tid a \ Wils Cale ( Oi Greg ee urty, 
} 1 ] } Pts ) Dia ett ti ES rh ee, “ah 
Wileil Was ito have been derived trom the opanisn, 
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lh proof was waite |, that ecards are an oriental invention. 
This specie { jugeline or conjuring had many votaries 
luring the latter portion of the sixteenth century : and to 
the nervous or weak-minded, who sought through their 
bineful influence to divine either the pr sent, past or future, 
what direful conse quences have too often enaued. Reason, 
andsometimes are have been the penalty pi aid by those wliose 
eredulity led them to see ‘k througwh sue ‘h aly intervention 
a knowledge which All-wise De ‘ity, 1 his merey, cou 
eealed from them Nor i is it to the each century alone 
that such practices have been contined ; has it not been 
transmitted to our own enlig! ifened era! ’ have we nol ul the 
present day our itinerant mountebanks playing ¢ on the 
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credulity of simple people, aye, and of edueated ones too 
when imagination is allowed to assume the place of reason, 
and the lady or ventleman, as the case may be, though 
outwardly scofling, is yet inwardly believing in the magic 
mvsteries of the eard-drawer. We do not, here, of course, 
allude to the simple feats and tricks performed by the 
domestic eonjurer. Who is it that will not at intervals 
retrace the happy period when first initiated into the mnystic 
gaine of eard-playing, or the still more attractive hour 
when some young companion, learned in the oeeult science, 
with assumed witeheraft advoithy divined our inmost 
thoughts, and knowinely pointed out the ecard we were 
thinking of, and we felt an almost instinctive fear of one 
who to our erude minds seemed e@ifted with the powers of 
divination. The reminiscences of boyhood would be irrele- 
vant nere were We hol drawine 2 line of distinetion between 
the use and abuse of a simple mode of amusement 

Durine the reion of Elizabeth, who was herself a card- 
layer, dramatic and satirical POPres¢ ntations of cards 
appear to have been a Christmas pastime. In this art we 
have preeeded the French, who, artistic as they und niably 
are, were still nearly a century behind hand. KRimero was 
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that most wencrally played in James I, ; this game appears 
to have been played with fine cards, and like our own old 
games of five-and-twenty and five-and-lorty, the five of 
trumps, called the five fingers, was the best card, next to 
which was the ace of hearts. 
: Though eard-making Was in practice in Mneland in the 
hiteenth century, yet some authors would have it that it 
was not in general use during the reigns of Elizabeth or 
James, Spain, at this time, claimed the privilege of manu- 
lacturing cards not alone for its own country but in a great 
measure for ours also. JkHAN VoLay, or according to 
Leber, Jean Volay, was one of the most celebrated French 
card makers of the sixteenth century; there are some of 
tf enatacture preserved in the Libliothéque Imperiale, 
at Paris, 
ite ee poem, enkition the ** Knave of Hearts,” 
oes " thas i ands, _ 1612, if would appear that cards 
“ at time very gencrally manufactured in England, 
and a few years | 
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the importation of foreign cards; this was in the reign of 
Charles 1. But a sadder game was now looming in the 
distance, which for a time superseded all thoughts of play, 

aid when cards were used at all they were only employed 
as a medium by which political or satirical squibs could be 
promulgated. We had also at this time scientitic cards, 
supposed to be invented for the purpose of imparting gram- 
matical knowledge, but which united amusement to in- 
struction, and by this means were unobjectionable to the 
puritans of that day. There were also the practical cards, 
by which means the knowledge of spelling, writing, and 
eyphering was imparted. Charles II., however, on_ his 
accession to the throne, completely changed the course of 
things, and if his predecessor was extreme in oue way, so 
was Charles in the other; and thus, at a court where vice 
reigned triumphant, eards were, as a necessary conse quence, 
in great request. During this reign the business of card 
making inereased vastly in England ; ingenious persons 
rendering cards a medium by which the ‘vy were enabled not 
alone to diffuse useful and entertaining information, but 
also for the purposes of advertisement. In France scien- 
tiie or geographical eards assumed a higher range of 
thought and peers ee were devised altovethe r for the 
exclusive use of the nobility, embracing “the study of 

heraldry, and the elements of history and geography ; in 
Kna@land, however, a wider scope was ti aiken, and we have 
records of cards being made subservient to the purposes ot 
conveying Instruction on various subjects, amongst which 
were polities, history, mathematics, and even carving. 
About the seventeenth ce ntury there was a pack of cards 
invented at Lyons, in which the aces and knaves were re- 
presented by the arms of certain nobles and princes ; thisna- 
tur ally gave offence, but as the insult was not through design, 
but purely through inadvertence, the inventor was pi ardoned, 
and his plates restored to him on condition that he would 
change them into princes and chevaliers. Nearly about the 
same period a pack of cards was engraven in England, 
with almost a similar design, the court cards of each suit 
representing the arms of the P ope, or of one of the erowned 
heads of kurope. For instance, the King of Clubs bore the 
heraldic arms of the Pans. The King ot Hearts, that ol 
Mngland. The King of Diamonds represe mted the soye- 
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reign of Spain, and the King of Spades that of France: 
the queens, knaves (or princes as they were called), and 
aces, represented the other Ituropean powers. Anot her 
pack of heraldie cards, which had merely reference to Iino 
land, was invented about this period ; in this the nobles 
were represented, each according to their grade, by the high 
or low cards. As a description of the armorial bearings 
was necessary in order to play with heraldic cards, the game 
did not become popular, and outlived neither the court of 
Louis XIV., nor the Revolution in England, 

Cards were used at this period for all purposes of in- 
struction as well as amusement; thus, learning: made easy 
was the order of the day, and Cardinal Mazarin gets the 
credit of suggesting cards, as a mode of imparting informa: 
tion to Louis XIV., when a child. Thus, geography, bis- 
tory, grammar, and all the other adjunets to learning, were 
imbibed by the royal youth as a recreation, rather than a 
laborious study. 

In Anne’s reign, and that of George the First, satirical 

and emblematic cards were much in vogue. Various were 
the subjects selected for the latter ; love, however, generally 
bore the sway, and each card had a symbolic motto. The 
satirical cards were similar in design, only different in ten- 
dency, as the mottoes were as keenly pungent on one, as 
they were sweetly amorous on the other. 
Books containing instructions for playing at cards were 
first published in the seventeenth century, but from 
their very earliest publication down to the present day, all 
that has been written on them, even by our own Hoyle, 
could not supply the same instruction to ‘the uninitiated, as 
the practice of card playing itself imparts. No book learn- 
ing on that subject at least, can compete with that of the 
experienced and practical card player. 

Whist or Whisk, as it was originally called, though a 
very popular, was by no means as fashionable or scientific 
a game in its earlicr days as it has sinee become. It wes 
then played with what are called Swadbders ; this term origi- 
= most probably in the custom whieh then prevailed, 
won holding in his hand certain cards was 
, : ake up a share of the stake, independent of the 


ISS] ’ yt } ry ye > ° +] . 
‘} a the game, and thus in seamen’s parlance, clearing 
{ ie TPek sy ’ , i e ‘ ‘ 

eck, or sw abbing, as it was called. Swift represents 
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clergymen at that ( period, as fond of Whesk and Swabhers, 
\\ hisk. however, did not attain Its hieh position until about 
half a century avo, when a set of gentlemen who frequented 
the crown cotlee hous ie, in Be lford iow, and who, under the 
scientific instructions of Edmund Lloyle Gent, whose trea- 
tise on Whist was at that time published by ‘Thomas 
Osborne, at Gray's Inn, attained for i the proud pre-cml- 
nence it still iaintains ove rall orames, chie ss alo me exee pled, 

Alexander Thompson, in his ** tumours of Whist,”” has in 
the prologue thus commemorated both the gentlemen and 
their seientitie instructor— 


“Who will believe that man could e’er exist, 
Who spent near half an age in studying Whist; 
Grew erey with caleulation,—Labour hard !— 
As if Lite’s business centred in a eard ? 

That such there is, let me to those appeal, 

Who with sueh liberal hands reward his zeal, 
Lo! Whist he makes a Science ; and our Peers 
Deion to turn school-boys in their riper yea 
Kings foo, an id Viceroys, proud to play the Cale, 
Devour his learned page in quest of Fame, 
While lordly Bhar pers dupe away at White's, 
An scarce loave one poor eu for common hite 8. 


The substit ution of the term Whist for its ore “inal mame, 


Vhisk, has evider ently reference to the silence Necessary lO 
be observed whils playing the game, Dr, Jolmson coi 
cides in this opinion; and the writer of en article in te 
Foreion Quarterly Review assumes that the name had its 
Origin in the * liish plirase, W lisht, Or, be quiet.” he 
terin however, ears 1ts OW] int pretation, all is evidently 
Intended to enjoin sil 

Whisk and Swabbers was the same as the still older game 
( Bu Ly {| ] ‘| i Peuson ASslom qT for thie Uhh} opu- 
larity of th runes amonest the hiwher or court circies 
from the reign of Charles Ll, to that of Creorge [], is as- 
sumed to have been the eovert ridieule they were supposed 
to cast on the dress w L habit of the time, 

In the reign of Queen Anne card- playing was at 16 
zenith in} all CLV] ed Lurope. Lh Pe a of it Wale bot ” 
fashionable and popular, Qmibre was the ti Wort » gae ot 


the ladies, piquet of the gentlemen; whist at that period 
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ascended no higher than the erade of country sqiires, 
Pope immnortaliz ved ombre in his * ng of the Lock ;” this 
game was e vidently the one most * ivour at this ¢ poch. 
During by tar the wreater port ion of “the ‘ Georgian lira, 
ecards were much In yorue ! se ymours s Court Came ster, 
written, aecording to the title-page, for the use of the 
princesses, Was published i in the early part of Georere the 
First's reign, and was intended for the instrue tion of the 
daughte rs of George Prince of Wales, afterwards George 
I]. His de scriptions of Ombre and Piguet were most 
elaborate, but at Chess he was evidently at fault, though 
the title hs ro of this work assumes it to have been altog other 

intended tor the loyi al cirele, vel the pire faee admits tha it it 
embraced a eee yrange, and the author acknowledges that 
he had been induced to compile it for the fashionable world 
at large, gaming being so much in vogue at the time, that 
an accurate knowledge on the subject was considered a test 


7? 


of | wentility. 
During that epoch gambling was, in every phase of life, 


the order of the day ; whether in private pastime or public 


. ® &. " : <2 ’ : y . : 7 " ry 7 e } 
jobbing, a spirit of speculation pervaded all, sr South 
Sea bubble and various other schemes arose and fell, with 
a. “ . he . . m a : PE ‘ . 

the same Papiaity is every utopian Ho rie, ho matted Ith 


what eant peur f%e 5) t i. 1) 4] : 4 ¢ wena 44 : . 
Whatcentury econecoeted: and the promoters ith their d Ipes 


i Sin) he ] — = i i te 4 | i ” , : 2 : : 
Were each appropriately earicatured by a Paci O1 cards 


| 
| . » 
] ] 


Which Was Issued In 172, About the same time a set of 
caricature cards was published in Iolland, ridiculing the 
WL . I hem ‘ i\bout the veal Lisi [lov] 'g TT rag- 

on Whist” was published, and was reecived with 


? 


} “tte ’ } 1 ] ? . Py } 
i , ”) $7) yyev? oO oy st + 4 : : : , , 
WnLVe] ci Gita )} irked QPdDrODaUONn., ghost 


Py rly qinonest 
‘ LOS, who ie rnied they MtDY selyes Into ecoters g 
Ol a exclusive character, not mere ‘Ly { mn the purpos os of 
POs Ia Intercourse, Hat in orde) anne I] ' l ore the ip passic n for 
Whist, which at that period attained a celebrity it has 
maintamed up to thre present period, d 
, tis was in the reign of Georve If., in the hale yon days 
: Beau Nash, When Cibber was poct-laureate, when the 
slards, the pride of the army, were the heroes we see 
represented in Howarth’s “ March to Finehley,” and when 
wet statesmen as Bubb Doddineton hod the entrée by the 
. stairs both at Leicester House and at St. James’s. 
ven the mentors of this ; ave, both spiritual and profane, 
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seem to have been imbued with the frivolity of the time, and 
to have had a taint of the prevailing vices pervading even 
their efforts at correction. John Wesley, the pre: cher, and 
Richardson, the novelist, though each in his way — 
ing reform: coe stil] wrote and spoke in a spirit which, 
our time at least, would be considered too tolerant. 

Bath, or as it th as been designated the City of the Sick, 
became, under the reign of Beau Nash, a fashionable resort 
for the gay and frivolous; he was the master-spirit: by 
whieh all the little world of fashion congregate dat this 
charming watering-place seemed to be ruled. The Beau 
was by nature adapted to the discharge of a duty so franght 
with pleasure, and in which he was so admittedly the 
caterer to the happiness of others; he was an adept in the 
science of flattery, and could administer it most adroitly to 
a duchess, whilst affecting to reprove her, and could so 
eajole the lit'le would-be fine ladies, as to persuade them 
they were honoured by his condescension, whilst drawing 
them out for the amusement of rea/ ladies. His principal 
tact was displayed in bringing parties together who were 
desirous to be aequi ninted, or whose tastes assimilated, 
Ilis dress, as master of the ceremonies, was particularly 
odd; he wore a large white hat, eocked, ‘the buckle of his 
stock before instead of behind: ‘and defying even the most 
bracing air his waistcoat was unbuttoned to display the 
bosom of his shirt. Ie drove six greys, and when he went 
in state to the rooms was always attended by a numerous 
escort, and a band of music, generally composed of French 
horns. 

‘here was a marble statue erected to his memory on his 
death, which took place in 1761, by the corporation of 
Bath, in gratitude for the benefits conferred on them through 
lis means. The statue was placed in the pump-room, 
between those of Newton and Pope ; - this remarkable posi- 
tion was animadverted on in a Witty epigram by his friend 
Lord Chestertield :— 


‘ The Statue, placed these busts between, 
Gives Satire all its strength ; 

Wisdom and Wit are little s se en, 
But Folly at full length.” 


The Ear] of Chesterfield was a constant habitue, at Bath, 
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where he indulged in play with a Mr. Lookup, one of the 
most notorious professional gamesters of the day ; billiards 
was also a favorite amusement, and it is recorded that 
Lookup wasa proficient in all those games ; the money which 
he had at various times won from Lord Chesterfield at 
Piquet he expended in building some houses at Bath, and in 
compliment to the noble pigeon he had so well plucked, he 
humorously called them ‘‘ Chesterfield Row.” Lookup, 
however, got into a scrape which was near proving fatal to 
him: he was accused of unfair play by a gentleman who 
had lost heavily to him, and in the course of the law pro- 
ceeding attendant on the matter, he, through the blundering 
of his attorney involuntarily committed perjury for which he 
was convicted, and merely escaped the pillory owing to a 
flaw in his opponent’s indictment. le is said to have died 
with cards in his hand, whilst playing at his favorite game 
of humbug, which gave rise to the witty remark of Foote, 
that, “ Lookup was humbugged out of the world at last.” 

The reign cf George Il. was remarkable as an era of vice, 
of which gaming took the lead, and though Colley Cibber 
sipped his wine at the table of ‘‘ my lord ;” and the great old 
Samuel Johnson behind a screen in Caves’ back shop eagerly 
devours a plate of meat, which the thoughtful book-seller has 
sent him from his own table, still might be seen a batch of 
gambling senators hurrying down to the house from the 
club at White’s to record their votes against gambling, 
whilst fresh from the act of indulging in the vice, against 
which their censure was thus passed. 

Chis disgraceful inconsistency was cleverly shown up in 
an ironical pamphlet entitled, ‘A Letter to the Club at 
White's,” 

1 he gaming propensities of Lord Anson the circum- 
navigator were keenly satirised in a series of humorous and 
‘musing prints levelled at the time against the ministry, 
The gama’. a of both the ministry and the club. 
The shield 2 ciate r vith - geome + pia nv scae 
is surrounded b oa a f' se ry oi jee romp 
“Gheae a y a chain, from which hangs a label inscribed 
Fost’ supporters, two knaves. Crest, a hand holding a 
mee-0xX. Motto, “* Cog it Amon Nummt.” 

he passion fj aiid 
dette cant for gambling increased rather than decreased 
eeeariier part of the reign of George III. Preachers 
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were loud in their denuneiations of this vice, and Dr, Ren. 
nell, master of the Temple, is reported to have with his own 
hand placed under the knocker of Mr. Fox’s door a very 
animated sermon in whieh, whilst denouncing GAMING and 
GAMBLERS, he levelled his shafts openly at the great man 
himself. 

Various species of cards have been represented as belong- 
ing to different periods; the two, however, most written about 
have been the Taroechi or ‘T'arots, and those consisting ot 
the four suits, which are in common use throughout kurope, 
Some suppose the Tarocechi cards to have been of Egyptian 
origin, Whilst others assume them to have been the invention 
of Jaequemiu Gringonnenr forthe anvusement of the lunatic, 
King Charles VI. An Italian of the fifteenth century also 
gets the credit of originating them at Bologna; a pack of 
Tarots is at present usedin France similar to those described 
by thewriters of the sixteenth century ; it consists of seventy- 
eieht cards, and four suits, the marks of which are swords, 
caps, batons and money. 

The earliest known specimens of whatare called theTarocehi 
cards are those preserved in the Imperial library at Paris, 
and are supposed to be one of the three packs painted for 
Charles VI., 1503. They originally belonged to Mons. de 
Gaigniéres, governor to the erand-ehildren of Louis X1V., 
and who bequeathed them with his entire collection of prints 
and drawines to the kine in L711. Dr. Martin Lister thus 
alludes to them in an account of a journey he took to Paris 
In ]OUS: “| waited upon the Abbot Droine to visit Mons. 
Guanicres (de Gaignieres) at his lodgings in the Lost | de 
(iuise. One toy | took particular notice of, a eollection ol 
play Ing eards for 800 years. “he oldest were three times 
biever than what are now used, extremely well limmied and 


} 
illuminated with cilt borders, ani the pasteboard thick and 


firm, but there Wits Tot a complete set of them.” 
Mons. Duchesne in his ‘* Observations sur les Cartes @ 


jouer,” published in the ** Annuaire Historique” for the year 


Is37, thus writes, “ there are seventeen of them, and there 
can seareely be a doubt of their having formed part of a sel 
of what are called Tarocchi ecards, which when complete, 
consisted of tilty. They are painted on paper, in the mat- 
ner of illuminations in old Inanuseripts, on 2 eold round, 
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whieh isin other parts marked with ornamental lines, formed 
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by means of points slightly pricked into the composition 
upon which the gilding is laid. They are surrounded by a 
border of silver gilding, in which there is also seen an orn 
ment, formed in the same manner, by means of points, re- 
presenting a kind of scroll or twisted riband. . Some parts 
of the embroidery on the vestments of the different figures 
are heightened with eold, while the weapons and armour 
are covered with silver, which, like that on the borders, has 
for the most part become oxydized through time.” 

The ancient Taroechi cards are not supposed to have been 
intended for games of chance, but rather of instruction. In 
this game, consisting of five classes, we find the planets 
representing the celestial system, the virtues which consti- 
tute the basis of all morality, the sciences, the muses, and 
finally, the several conditions of life in which man may be 
placed, from the very highest to the lowest position. 

The oldest specimens of undoubted playing ecards are 
either stencilled or engraven on wood, and judging by the 
style of their execution one would take them to have been 
executed early in the fifteenth century. 

The invention of ecards, with the suits now in use, has 
been claimed by the French, as also the substitution of the 
queen, as asecond court card, instead of a male figure. This 
arrangement has been considered by several French writers 
7 typical of the gallantry of their nation. The French were 
aso che first who eave historical names to their court eards, 
though the court cards were named as follows in the time of 
Pere Daniel; we have this moment before us a pack of 
French ecards bearing precisely the same names and devices : 


Suit, A NYS. Queens. Valets Or Anaves. 
CUR, CHARLEMAGNE, JUDITH. LAHIRE. 
CARREAU. CESAR. RACHEL, HECTOR. 
TREFLE. ALEXANDER. ARGINE, LANCELOT. 
PIQUE, DAVID. PALLAS. IOGIER, 


7 In the reign of Henry IV. these names were changed, 
a9 igs were Solomon, Augustus, Clovis, and Constantine ; 
ar ew arate Klizabeth, Dido, Clotilde, and * Pantalisea ;” 
nated a pha had no particular names, but were desig- 
a trom them othee, and all the characters were in the 
~stume of the period. 


Pere Dan} 1% , ; ' 
oo” Danie] Olives a rather romMantie explanation of the 
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suits and titles by which they are designated ; the ace, as 
taking precedence in the game of piquet, he assumes to re- 
present money. The tréfle, or clover plant, which abounds 
in the meadows of France, denotes the rich and tertile spot 
where a wary general should enecamp, in order to provide 
forage for his army. Piques signified magazines of arms 
which ought to be well stored. The carreaux were a species 
of heavy arrows shot from a cross-bow, and which were so 
called from their heads being squared. Caurs—hearts— 
signified courage amongst commanders and soldiers. 

David, Alexander, Cesar, and Charlemagne, are at the head 
of the four suits of piquet, as representing prudent and ex- 
perienced leaders. Pére Daniel seems to have discovered 
in Argine the queen of clubs, the anagram of Regina, and 
at once jumps to the conclusion that Mary of Anjou, wile 
of Charles VII. is intended. Rachel represents Agnes Sorel, 
the mistress of Charles VII. ; and Joan of Are is shadowed 
forth by the chaste and warlike Pallas, Judith is not the 
Jewish heroine, but the wife of Louis le Debonnaire. 

David he typifies as Charles VII., from a seeming  simi- 
larity in their destinies ; Charles, like the king of old, hav- 
ing been persecuted by his father, or rather by his father’s 
wife, Isabel of Bavaria, is proscribed and disinherited, but 
afterwards regains his kingdom: whilst the restless and 
wicked character of his son, Louis XI., is emblematic ot 
Absalom’s revolt. 

In the latter part of the fifteenth century, several packs or 
sets of cards were engraven on copper; as those cards were 
necessarily of high price, they were, of course, meant for 
the wealthier classes. Mons. Leber avers that these cards 
were not intended for play ; however correct or incorrect 
that opinion may be, yet it is certain that they were 
available as playing cards, having the same number 0! 
suits as the ordinary playing cards of the period, and being 
in every respect arranged for play. Mons. Leber's notion 
concerning them was imbibed from the idea, that as they 
were colourless, they were consequently unsuitable; they 
were, however, so well defined, that this objection becomes 
merely an erroneous supposition. | 

The form of these cards was circular, and each suit con 
tained four court cards, namely, a king, queen, squire, #1 
knave: the four aees formed one plate ; the highest Ot the 
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numeral cards was the nine, there being no ten in the pack, 
the respective number of each being marked at the top, in 
Arebic cyphers, and at the bottom in Roman numerals, At 
the bottom also, were the letters T. W., supposed to have 
been intended as the initials of the engraver. 

Breitkopf, in his ‘* Knquiry into the Origin of Playing 
Cards,” mentions a pack engraven on copper, consisting of 
fifty-twocards ; each ofthe four suitscontaining aking, queen, 
valet or knave, as we termit, together with ten numeral cards. 
The marks of the suits were swords, clubs, (proper not tre- 
fles), cups, and pomegranates. The latter mark, substituted 
for that of money, was supposed to have been intended by 
the artist as a commemoration of the marriage of Philip 
the Fair, son of the Emperor Maximilian, with Joanna, 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, King and Queen of 
Spain, who on their subjugation of the kingdom of Grenada, 
in 1497, adopted the Granada or pomegranate as one of 
theirbadges. ‘The cards are, however, unmistakeably of that 
period, and have generally been ascribed to Israel van 
Mecken, who was a subject to Philip, being a native 
of Bocholt; Philip having inherited the Netherlands in 
right of his mother, Mary of Burgundy. 

In the British Museum may be seen a pack of those 
cards nearly complete, which are supposed to have been en- 
graven by Israel van Mecken the elder. The German 
cards of the fifteenth century were very highly embellished, 
and ornamentation of even a grotesque kind was frequently 
introduced at the caprice of the designer. Bells, one of the 
emblems in vogue, was borrowed from the Indian cards, as it 
's Well authenticated that this symbol was of oriental origin. 
The use of bells in the east, whether as a mark of distine- 
Tet a mene of diversion, is of very remote antiquity. 
their i po nneni : as they are called the Baladins, have 
— = ease with sal] bells, which they shake 
wiles eo Bir 7 formed of bells are worn by infants 
— he <4 othing : and sometimes a single bell 
eal eae , t = itcontainsa vipers tongue, is or- 
is oceasionally be a earn as might be supposed, and 
to ooniplinaer a ny the king to some one he wishes 
tethib denne, a 8, were transmitted from the Hebrews 
“hci. “oan these countries as in India a 

isunction. The Arabian princesses wore golden 
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rings on their fingers, to which little bells were sus pended, 
also amid the tresses of their hair that their superior rank 
might be known and they receive due homage. In Europe 
bells have also been rewarded as orn “mental, and were 
worn by the Kimperors of Ger many in the 12th and 13th 
centuries; they were adopted as symbols on monuments 
also at this period, and were used in faleonry by princes 
and nobles of the first class; this was antece ident to ar- 
morial bearings or heraldic designs, by which they have 
since been superseded as being better suited to oy atif’y the 
pride of the nobles in consequence of their indicating both 
rank and personal distinction at the same time. From a 
combination of circumstances it may be inferred that bells 
were brought into Hurope from the east about the end of 
the eleventh century, and were adopted as symbols of 
grandeur by the German nobility of that period, the several 
other devices a dopted by the Germans at that time were 
so numerous as to dety dese ription. 

The Portuguese eards are unmistakeably borrowed from 
the oriental type, particularly in the suit ; Danari or money, 
and Bastoni or elubs. The former is a cilediy more like 
the chakra or (qo vit of Vichnou, than a piece of coin, whilst 
on the top of the elub there is a diamond proper, another 
attribute ot the saine deity : The dragon On the uces 18 
also perfectly Oriental. The court eards of this pack are 
King, Queen, and Llorseman; and the suits are Coppa, 
Danari, Bastoni, and Spade—Cups, Honey, Clubs, and 
Swords. Specimens of those ecards are preserved in the 
Imperial Library of France, and appear to have been ex 
ecuted in 1693. 

During the revolutionary period in France, eards appear 
to have und ergone various strange changes in accordance 
with the politic al phases of that momentous era. DP ignot, 
in his ** Analyse de Recherches sur les Cartes a jouer, "has 
thus deseribed a pack. “ For King's were substituted (rent; 
for Queens, Lidertics ; and for Valets, Lqualities. The 
Kine of ites arts is re presented by the ade of War,— 
“(Gente pe La Gurnre.” This Genius, which is winged, 
is seated on the breech of a cannon; he holds in the right 
hand a sword and a wreath of laurel, and in the lett, 
shield, round which is the inscription, ‘ Pour la République 
Francaise. On the right, read vertically from the top, ! . 
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the word ‘Force. At the feet of the Genius are a bomb, 
a lighted match, and a heap of bullets ; at the bottom ot 
the card is the inseription, ‘ Par brevet Cinvention, Naume 
ot Dugouac, au Génie de la Rép. Frang. 

“Kor the Queen of Ilearts; ‘ LIBERTE DES CULTES,’ 
religious liberty. ‘This is afemale seated, very badly draped, 
and with her leas bare. She holds a pike surmounted with 
ared cap; and ona banneral attached to the pike are the 
words ‘dieu seul’. ‘Towards her feet are seen three volumes, 
inseribed § Thalmud’, ‘ Coran,’ and ‘ Evangeline,’ the vertical 
inseription is, ‘ Lraternité, 

“Knave of Hearts; ‘ KGantive Des Devorrs,’ Equality of 
Duties. This is a soldier seated on a drum, with his mus- 
ket between his knees. In his left hand he holds a paper 
containing the words,’ Pour la patric. The vertical inserip- 
tion is ‘ Seeurité.’ 

“King of Spades; ‘GuNtE pes Arts, the Genius of 
Arts. The figure of Apollo with a red cap on his head ; in 
one hand he holds the Belvedere statue of himself, and in 
the other a lyre. The vertical inscription; Gové. At the 
bottom, emblems of painting, sculpture, and such like. 

“(Queen of Spades; Liberte DE LA Pressn, Liberty of 
the Press. A female figure with a pen in one hand, and 
with the other sustaining a desk, on whieh lies a roll of 
paper partly unfolded, and displaying the words £ Morale, 
hi ligion, Philosophie, Physique, Potitique, flistouwre. At 
the bottom, masks, rolls of manuscript. 
ef nave of Spades; ‘Moanite bE Rana’s, Equality of 
Ranks, dhe figure olf a man whose costume accords rather 
with that of a ‘ Septembriseur’ than that of a mere ‘ Sans- 
culotte’ of the period. He wears sabots, and has a red cap 
on his head, Ile has no coat on, and his shirt sleeves are 
tucked up to the elbows. IJLis small clothes are loose at the 
La cpap are bare. Le is seated on a large stone, 
I7go U, —— Demolition de lu Bastille LU Aout, 
fea + leet is a scroll inscribed é Noblesse, and 
(ieee Suicide of arms. The vertical inscription is 

MISSA HCE, 
nine ” M he 0 ds the hasces and an olive branch, 
westleal brace a scroll containing the word ‘ Lozs’. The 

scription 1s * Prospérite. 
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“Queen of Clubs; LiperTB DU Mariage,’ Liberty oj 
Marriage. The figure ot'a female holding a pike surmounted 
with the red cap ; and on a scroll attached to the pike is the 
word ‘ Divorce.’ The vertical inscription is ‘ Pudeur. On 
a pedestal is a statue of the crouching Venus entirely naked, 
without doubt intended for the emblem of modesty. 

“ Knave of Clubs: EGALITE DE DROITs, equality of rights. 
A judge in tricolor costume, holding in one hand a pair of 
scales, and in the other a scroll containing the inscription, 
‘La loi pour tous. He is trampling on a serpent or dra- 
gon, the tortuous folds of which represent legal chicanery, 
The vertical inscription is ‘ Justice.” ; 

‘‘ Kingof Diamonds: ‘GENIE DU COMMERCE,’ the genius of 
commerce. He is seated on a large bale, which contains 
the inscription ‘P.B. dno, J.D. & Paris.’ 

In one hand he holds a purse, and in the other a caduceus 
and an olive branch ; the vertical inscription is ‘ Richesse.” 
At the bottom are an anchor, the prow of a ship, a portfolio, 
and such like.” 

‘*Queen of Diamonds: ‘ LIBERTE DES Proressions,—Li- 
berty of professions and trades. A female figure, who in 
the same manner as the other three liberties holds a_ pike, 
surmounted with the red cap. With the other hand she holds 
a cornucopie and a scroll containing the word ‘ Patentes. 
The vertical inscription is ‘ Jndustrie.” 

“Knaveof Diamonds: ‘ EGatite Dg Couteurs,’ Equality 
of colours. The figure of a Negro, seated, and leaning on 
a musket ; below is the word ‘Cafe ;’ near to him are a su- 
gar-loaf, a broken yoke, fetters, iron collars for the neck, 
and such like. The vertical inscription is ‘Couwrage.” 

Such are the court cards of this Republican pack. The 
numeral cards are the same as the old ones, with the excep- 
tion of the aces, which are surrounded by four fasces placed 
lozenge-wise, with these words: ‘Za Loi, Rép. Frane; 
the whole coloured blue. It is scarcely necessary to Say 
that those ridiculous cards had not even a momentary 
vorue, 

We have given, in extenso, Peignot’s elaborate and most 
graphic account of those cards, which represent a periodin the 
history of France replete with painful interest, and are 
accurately descriptive of the tone of mind and feeling which 
pervaded all classes of the people, during that sad and most 
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diseracetul season of turbulence and bloodshed - there were 
various other packs beside that which we have described, 
each illustrative of the passions and prejudices of the time. 

Our transatlantic brethren have not been behind-hand in 
following this Huropean custom of ijlustrating, through the 
medium of cards, the remarkable personages, and most 
stirring events of a revolutionary period ; thus, we have 
in one pack WAsiHINGTON represented as the | King of 
Hearts: Joun AvdAms, the second President of the United 
States, King of Diamonds; FRANKLIN, of Clubs; and 
La Fayerrs, of Spades. The queens bear mythological 
designs; fur instance, the Queen of //eartsrepresents VENUS 
enveloped in a flowing robe, to accord with the fastidious 
notions of American delicacy ; Clubs, Ceres ; Diamonds, 
Fortune; and Spades, Minerva. Four Indian Chiefs are 
personified in the knaves. 

Mons. Peignot also notices a set of picture cards pub- 
lished by Cotta, the book- seller of ‘Tubingen, the court cards 
of which represent the principal characters of the time, 
clothed in the costume of that period. The King of //earts 
is CHARLES VII.; the Queen, ISABELLA OF Bavaria; the 
knave, La Hire. The King of Clubs represents TALBor, 
the English commander, dying ; the Queen, JoAN oF ARC ; 
the knave, Lion en, taking away the sword of JOAN oF Arc. 
The King of Diamonds is Puisie, DUKE oF Burcunpy; 
the Queen, AGNES Soret; the knave, RaimonpD, a vil- 
lager, The King of Clubs is RENE oF ANJOU, with 
the crown of Sicily at his feet ; the Queen, Louise, sister 
of Joan or Arc; and the knave, Monreomery, on his 
knees and weeping. This card almanac of Cotta, ‘ Karten 
Almanack,” first appeared in the year 1806, and was con- 
tinued for several years ; the designs of the four first years 
of this picturesque almanack are attributed to a lady. 
Many quaint and even superstitious remarks have, from 
lime to time, been made on several of the numeral cards, 
and have been pronounced lucky or unlucky according to 
the tone or temper of the period ; thus, for instance, the 
deuce of cards is not by any means considered synonymous 
with that term as ordinarily applied, and is, therefore, 
regarded asa lucky card, and old eard-players frequently use 
i aphorism, “ There’s luck in the deuce, but none in the 
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[n some parts of Kneland the four of Hearts is looked on 
as an unluc ky eard at Whis t, and rejoices in the euphonious 
title of “ Hob ( ‘ollinewood.” The four of Clubs has been 
designated the ‘ de vil’s bed- -post’” by sailors. The six of 
Hearts, in various parts of Ireland, is known by the name 
of * Grace’s ecard,” a cognomen which it is said to 
have acquired in the following manner. <A gentleman 
named Grace being solicited, with promises of roval 
favour, to espouse the cause of William ILL., gave the ful- 
lowing answer, written on the back of the six of Hearts, to 
au einissary of Marshal Schomberg’s, who had been com- 
— to make the proposal to him :— Tell your mas- 

r | despise his otle is — i this nut honour and eonscience are 
re ‘aver toa gentleman than all the wealth and titles a prinee 
can bestow.” Such is the story connected with this card, 
and given as atruism, and fully believed, in the county Kil- 
kenny, 

In addition to the ecards already mentioned, we may here 
particularize another species, much in vogue about one 
hundred years ago, namely, Message Cards. 

In that admirable, and now almost forgotten, — ot 
the Rey. Richard Graves, Ze Spiritual Quixote ; : or, The 
Sven mer s Raml les of Mr. ofr v] I] ildgoose ,» we mele the 
fothoimine ‘ Dieression on J SSUYC Cards.’ Wildgoose has 
been haranguing on the parade at Bath, where in spite of 
Beau Nash and all the fashionables, he has collected a very 
considerable crowd, and has inveiehed with great severity 
neainst luxury in dress. eards, danci ing’, and all the fas shion- 
able diversions of the place; and even against freque nting 
the rooms with the most mnocent intentions ot recre ation 
and amusement. We learn from Zhe Spurttual Quixote : 

As soon as Wildgoose had finished his harangue, which was almost 
of an hour's duration, a jolly foot-man, about the size of one of the 

ventlemen in the horse guards, bustling through the crowd, stretched 
out a gigantic fist, and presented the orator a single card. Wild- 


goose, who had mat, of late, been much in genteel life,* could 


not guess at the me aning ry of this ceremony ; but im: wined it was some 
joke upon his invective against gaming. The footman, however, 
with a surly air, cried out, ‘ Read it friend ! read it; mty lady de sires 
fo see you at her lodgines here on the parade.’ W ike le rOOSe, then, 


pe rusing his billet, read as follows. 


t l been lately introduced. 
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«A lady, who is disgusted with the world, desires half an hour's 
conversation with Mr. Wildgoose, as soon as he is at leisure.’ 

There are few customs generally prevailing in the world, how absurd 
soever they may appear, which had not some real propriety or con. 
venience for their original; but when the fashion is once established 
among the polite, it descends of course among the vulgar, who blindly 
imitate it, as such, without any regard to its primitive Institution. 
Thus, for instance, the conveying messages by a card, was introduced 
‘nto the fashionable world, as the readiest expedient against 
the blunders and stupidity of ignorant servants ; aud it must be 
confessed, that in some characters, and on some occasions, this 
practice has not only no impropriety, but carries with it a genteel 
air of ease and negligence ; and really saves a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble, both to the person that sends, and him that receives the 
message. 

The man of pleasure, who transacts his most important concerns in 
a coffee-house or a tavern ; or a modern lady, the whole sphere of 
whose existence is at a drawing-room, can never be supposed without 
a card in readiness on every emergency ; and therefore, parties at 
whist can no way be more aptly formed, nor messages of compli- 
ment more elegantly conveyed, than by these diminutive tablets, which 
are generally suited to the subject, to the venius, and laconie style of 
the parties concerned, 

But, on the other hand, what can be more absurd than this practice 
In more serious characters, and on occasions of more solemnity ? 
How remote from probability is it, that a grave divine, who is con- 
tinually inveighing against the vices and follies of the age, should 
have a pack of soiled eards in his pocket ready for his engagements 
of business or pleasure ? or, that a venerable counsellor, who is con- 
inually surrounded with briefs, leases, or acts of parliament, should 
preter a trifling card in transacting business with his clent, before a 
shred of parchment, or even a serap of common paper; and I should 
Have kicked my tailor, the other day, for minuting down the dimen. 
‘ions of my sleeves and pocket-holes upon a card—if 1 had not 
luckily recollected that his last bill was unpaid. 

_ Neither are message cards proper on all occasions, any more than 
persons of all characters or professions. Itis a known impropriety 
ina French marquis, who, coming to pay his devotions at the shrine 
oF asaint, whilst his image was gone to the silver-smith to be repaired, 
ef a card for his godship, to acquaint him with his intended visit ; 
and though a certain lady, near St. James’s, very innocently invited 
‘woman of quality to her rout, by a whisper at the communion table ; 


vet, in my hi | 
; a in m) humble Opinion, she could not so decently hay e slipped a 
card into her |; 


sli 


i into adyship's hand at so sacred a place as the altar, 

Be ing hawev : the general and unlimited use of this paste- 

many eed ae ence, there ” vet a propriety to be observed, ane 
ny “ities to be avoided, in the choice of the cards, according 

the persons a 


Itis too obvious a h; | . : 
too obvious a hij it, and l suppose too trifea piece of adulation 
‘On ne woman, 


Carts: as 


t 1,] 
I igiy : ° i Lit , , 
Idress d, ol the oceasions on which we address teem 


n, to convey our compliments to her on the queen of 
»ON The contrary, it would have been an affront to a late East 
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India governor,*® though he laboured under so groundless a. slandey 
to have inquired after his health by sending him the knave of diamonds. 
The de fuce, or two of clubs, I think, should be ap propriate “d to Chal. 
lenges and duels; and the black aces should be entirely disearded 
in our correspondence with ladies of character ; as the nines and tens 
are at ombre or quadrille.F 

Whitaker in his Sotdis and Elmete, writes: “In the 
possession of the Rey. Mr. At lamson, who is related to the 
Arthington family, is a box of ancient cards, if so they may 
be called, which by tradition are said to have be lonved to 
the Nuns of Arthington. They consist of thin circular 
pieces of beech, about four inches in diameter, painted with 
various devices, and each inscribed in old Enelish characters 
with some moral sentence. Out of these, played in the 
manner of eards, it is supposed that the nuns of Arthington 
extraeted at onee edification and amusement. Of these 
there have, according to tradition, been twelve, which is the 
number that the box that held them will contain. They 
are neatly painted and gilt, and within a roundel on the 
centre of each are severally painted (the initials of the 
London rubrics) the following distichs :— 

‘©« Thy love that thou to one hast lent, 
In labour lost thy Tyme was spent ; 
Thy Foes mutche vrief to thee have wroughte, 
And thy destruction have they soughte. 
My Soune of Pride look thou beware, 
To sarve the Lord sett all thy care, 
Lett wisdome rule well all thy wales, 

And sett thy mind the Lord to please. 
T hv hautie mynd dothe cause ye smarte, 
And tmnakes thee slee pe with carefull harte. 
In Godlie trade runne well thy race, 
And from the poore torne nott thy face ; 
Thy youthe in follie thou hast spe ndtt, 
Defere not nowe for to repent. 
Trust nott this worlde, thou wooeful wighte, 
Butt lett thye ende be in thye sighte.’ 

( ‘ards with e ‘olored b: ac ks, as re “d, ore el. blue, pink, olive 
and butl, were invented about 1810, in England, 1 nd sold 
tor forty-tive shillings per dozen. The plain bac ‘ked Fine 
Hiehlanders were thirty-nine shillings per dozen; the 
supe rine Harr ys forty -tWo shillings per dozen ; and th 
extra supertine “Moguls forty-four s shillings per dozen. 






* Warren Hastings. 
tA set of blank eards has since been invented, 
above absurdities mav be avoided. 


hy w hieh the 
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About the beginning of the present century, cards were 
made of cotton; they cost less, but were unpleasant to the 
touch and soiled soon, and when the novelty ceased tlic 
article was thought a bad one, and in L819, ‘Thomas 
Creswick, from making his own paper for his playing cards 
is the only person who can warrant these articles withcut 
eotton.” 

Southev has, in one of his Common Place Books, the 
following curious passage : 

“Aue. 10th, 1814. Last night, in bed, before I could 
fall asleep my head ran upon cards, at which I had been 
‘compelled to play in the evening, and I thought of thus 
making anew pack. 

“Leave out the eights, nines, and tens, as at quadrille. 

“In their place substitute another suit, ten in number, 
like the rest, blue in color, and in name Sadls. The pack 
then consists of fifty. Add two figured ; :rsonages to make 
up the number, the Hmperor and the Lop: 

“Play as at whist. alls take all other suits except 
trumps, which take Ba//s. The Hmperor and Pope are 
superior to all other cards, and may either be made equal, 
and so capable of tveing each other, and so neutralizing the 
trick, or to preponderate according to the color of the 
trump, the Hmperor if red, the Pope if black ; and belong: 
ingto no suit, they may be played upon any. If either 
be turned up, the dealer counts one, and Bad/s remain the 
only trumps. 

“The Emperorand Pope, being led command trumps, but 
not each other. Trumps also, in default of trumps, com- 
mand Balls. If the Emperor and Pope tie each other, the 
tier has the lead.” 

lo the reader who remembers that Southey was a close 
student, and admirer of Rabelais, the above extract will 
doubtless prove interesting, more especially when he re- 
a ine he he igi is amused with tricks upon the 
excel Cuthbert Peat bee sete in which he is made to 
luhed a hook een Bishop of Durham, who had pub- 

ob vdhon = ¢ Arte Supputandr. ‘as 5 
moet universally Hsin Ay perhaps the most scientific anil 
mechan Played of all ames of chance ; and yet 
rigin of whis bari rved, we know almost as little of the 
“Sip til ‘tas of chess, Doubtless it was played in 
“SHANG ore than two hundred years ago, and it is more 
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than probable that England may claim the honor of }: 
invention. Cotton, writing about 1679, states: * Ruf and 
Honours are games so commonly known in Eneland, in all 
parts thereot, that every child of eight yeurs old hath a 
competent knowledge of that recreation.” 

We have a reference to whist in Zhe Beaux Stratagem ; 
this was so early as 1707, where Mrs. Sudlen exclaims :— 
't% ountry pleas sures! racks and torments! Dost think, 
child, that my limbs were made for leaping of ditches, and 
clambering over styles? Or that my parents, wisely fore- 
seeing my future happiness in country pleasures, had ear! ly 
instructed me in the rural ae complishment of drinking fat 
ale, playing at whist, and smoking tobacco with my hus- 
band 2” 

Swift states that whist was a game in vogue with the 
clergy ; he tells us:—* The clererymen used to play at 
whist and swabbers.” We all know that it was the custom 
of Sir Roger de Coverley, to send, at Christmas, a string of 
black puddings and a pack of cards to every poor family in 
his parish. 

Thompson and Pope have referred to whist. Thompson 
names it in the Seasons, as the Sguire’s refuge against the 
tedium of autumn, thus :— 


To cheat the thirsty moments, whist awhile 
Walk'’d his dull round, amid a cloud of smoke, 
Wreathed, fragrant, from the pipe.” 

Pope writes thus, in 1710, to Martha Blount :— 


“Some squire, perhaps, you take delight to rack, 
Whose game is whist ; whose drink, a toast in sack : 
Whose laughs are hear ‘ty, though his jests are coarse : 
Who loves you best of all things—but his horse.”* 


From a recent work upon eards we learn that the first 
edition of Hoyle was published in 1743. At that period he 
gave instructions in whist ata guinea a lesson, and most 
probably it then began to be a ‘eciontife game, and has 
gone on adv: ancing® to its present pertection. There are 
many authorities existing for the opinion that it vg 
till the latter part of the. eighteenth century, that whist. 


* Nothing new under the sun: compare Loe ‘ill y Hall :— 
és te will hold thee, when his passion shall have : spent its novel for 
Son th pg big fter i! an hits dog, a litile de arer than his ho rse. 
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it is now played, was known among Us. According to 
Daines Barrington, who had his information from a player 
much advanced in years, if was not played upon recognised 
principles till about 1730, ‘* when it was much studied by 
a party that frequented the Crown offee-House,in Bedtord- 
row,” of whom the first Lord Folkstone was one. Kven 
then, it should seem that merely the skeleton of the game 
was in existence ; there were but few rules, and its theory 
was undefined. 

Early in the present century Mathews published at Bath 
his Advice to the Young Whist Players. It ran through 
many editions, and in a great measure superseded Hoyle. 
The fifth edition appeared in 1811, but this, and all other 
treatises upon whist, have been rendered useless by Mr. 
Bohn'’s admirable Hand Book of Games. 

Reader, we have written for you a sketch of the history 
of cards; but, if you will know the poetry of cards, read 
Charles Lamb’s Captain Jackson, or his essence of wit 
and humour, Mrs. Battle’s Opinions on Whist. In the 
latter he writes, as only he could write :— 
= To those puny objectors against cards, as nurturing the 
vad passions, she would retort that man is a gaming 
animal. He must be always trying to get the better in 
something or other: that this passion can scarcely be more 
safely expended than upon a game at cards: that cards 
are a temporory illusion—in truth, a mere drama; for we 
do but play at being mightily concerned as those whose 
‘take is crowns and kingdoms. They are a sort of dream- 
ighting, much ado, great battling and little bloodshed, 
mighty means for disproportioned ends, quite as diverting 
and a great deal more innoxious than many of those more 
"Hous games of life which men play, without esteeming 
them to be such. - 
“With great deference to the old lady’s judgment on 
‘hese matters, I think I have ex yerienced S01 : some ei 
uy life when playing a poses fp : ae s¢ . arian Sab 
agreeable. When I. am in icine pe firey the ae 
eat | ‘kness, or not in the best 
Se | sometimes call for the cards and play a game at 
mie eee my cousin Bridget—Bridget Klia. 
agi re is something sneaking in it; but with a 
) He, or a sprained ankle—when you are subdued and 
You are glad to put up with an inferior spring of 


ity : } 
i imble 
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‘There is sucha thing in nature, I am convineed, as 
sich Whist. 

At such times, these ¢erms which my old friend objected 
to, come in as something admissible. —I love to get a tierce 
or a quatorze though they mean nothing. I am subdued 
to an inferior interest. Those shadows “of winning amuse 
me, 

“That last game I had with my sweet cousin (1 capotted 
her—dare I te ‘I thee how foolish I am ?) I wished it might 
have lasted for ever, though we gained nothing and lost 
nothing, though it was a mere shade of play : [ would be 
content to go on in that idle folly for ever. The pipkin 
should be ever boiling that was to prepare the gentle lenitive 
to my foot, which Bridget was doomed to apply after the 
game was over; and, as | do not much relish appliances, 
there it should ever bubble. Bridget and I should be ever 
playing.” 

[lere we close our paper: is the reader vexed? If so 
then let him remember the moral advice engraved on the 
old Whist Markers—kKrEP YOUR TEMPER. 























Aur, LIL—BRULLAT-SAVARIN, 


Physiologie du Gout, ou Meditations de Gastronomie Transcen- 
dante ; ouvrage théorique, historique et a Pordre du jour, 
dédié aue Gastronomes Parisiens Par Un Professeur, 
membre de plusieurs Societés savantes. idition préccdée 
d’une notice par M. Le Baron Richerand, suivie de “ La 
Gastronomie,” Poéme en quatre chants, Par Berchoux. 
Paris: Charpentier. S42. 


“Lulled in the countless chambers of the brain, 
Our thoughts are linked by many a hidden chain ; 
Awake but one, and lo, what myriads rise ! 

Nach stamps its image as the other flies.” 


True for you, Sam, and we feel it now ; even as we look upon 
the title page of the book before us, one memory is awakened, 
and a thousand others come welling up from the mind’s 
“countless chambers.” Brillat-Savarin! Physiologie du Gout. 
How the bright Paris of twenty years ago rises before us, when 
we could test the teachings of our author with a breakfast at 
Véfour’s or the Trois Fréres; with a dinner at Véry’s or the Café 
de Foy; with a supper at the Café de POpéra. Bright times 
when Grisiand Mario could sing, when Dejazet acted as none acted 
since Peg Wollington, when Rachel was the glory of the stage. 
Sunny times before we had heard of lace stockings or thought 
of colchicum. Sunny days when our appetite was deep as Sir 
Walter’s, and when nothing came amiss from supreme de volaille 
to boullebasse and vin ordinaire. And if we did feel seedy, if 
carafes became to our “ somnia vera” as desert fountains to the 
panting Arab, we had our remedy for that horrid flavor of 

the lime burner’s wig,” and here it is :— 


One ounce of camphor julep, 

One tea spoonful of sal volatile, 

One ounce of Murray’s fluid magnesia, 
One tea spoonful of tincture of capsicums. 


ee these and drinking, we were fresh for the day. But 
W,—well no matter, its all past and over, 
eg ’ a 
So we'll go no more a roving 
_ So late into the night, 
Chough the heart be still as loving, 


And the moon be still as bright. 
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For the sword outwears its sheath, 
And tlhe soul wears out the breast, 

And the heart must pause to breathe, 
Aud love itself have rest,”’ 

Therefore we return to Brillat-Savarin— 

In the work before us he has drawn-a most interesting and 
faithful picture of himself; the principal events of his own life 
and times are here so pleasingly and minutely recorded, that 
little is wanted to complete his history. 

Brillat-Savarin, (Antheleme) Counsellor of the Court of Cas. 

sation, member of the Legion of Honour, of the society foren- 
couraging national industry, of the society of antiqueries of 
France, the emulation society of Bourg, &c., &c., was born 
the Ist of April, 1755, in Belley, a small tower situated at the 
foot of the Alps, near the banks of the Rhone, which, in this 
place, separate France from Savoy. Following the examples 
of lis ancestor, who, for centuries, were devoted to the profession 
of the bar and the bench, he distinguished himself as a lawyer, 
when m 1789, he was unanimously elected by his fellow towns- 
men, member of the constituent assembly, which was composed 
of the most distinguished and enlightened men that France at 
that time possessed, Being a practical philosopher, a disciple 
rather of Epicurus than Zeno, he was never known to connect 
himself with the memorable events of that time: he was not 
however, inactive, always associating himself with the most 
sensible and moderate party. 

At the close of his legislative career, he was appointed pre- 
sident of the civil tribunal for the department of Ain, and 
afterwards raised to the Court of Cassation then lately instituted. 

An upright magistrate, an impartial and firm administrator 
of the laws, and, above all, being of a mild, conciliating and 
amlable disposition, he was well calculated to calin the asperities 
of civil strife, if the rage of political parties had been eulded by 
his example and adhered to his counsel always for prudence and 
moderation. 

When Mayor of Belley, towards the end of 1793, he 
courageously opposed anarchy, and saved, for a time, his native 
place from the frightful reign of terror; but borne down by the 
revolutionary torrent, he was compelled to fly, and take reluge 
in Switzerland from the fury of his persecutors. | 
We may well picture to ourselves the state of society during 
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those fatal days, when this man who never made an enemy for 
himself, was forced to leave his country to save a life always 
devoted to its service. 

It is now that the fine character of Brillat-Savarin appears 
in its true light: exiled, a fugitive, without any pecuniary re- 
sources—for he had scarcely time to save his life—we see him 
always gay, consoling his companions in misfortune, holding 
up to them an example of courage In adversity, and lightening 
its weight by labour and the pursuit of honest industry. 

However, the times becoming still more stormy, and his 
own situation more unpleasant, he sought in the new world, for 
that repose which Europe could not afford him ; he embarked 
for the United States, and settled in New York, spent two 
years there, giving lessons in French, occupying the 
first places in the orchestre of one of the theatres—for he was 
a skilful musician—and, like other exiles, made what formerly 
served as an agreeable pastime, now contribute to his support. 
Brillat-Savarin always referred with pleasure to this period of 
his life, during which he was in full enjoyment of everything 
that can constitute happiness, peace, liberty, and ease, acquired 
by toil; and like the philosopher he could say, “I carry all 
about me.” ‘The love of country alone could induce him to 
give up such an agreeable existence. Happier days seemed 
about to dawn on France, he hastened to return, and arrived 
at Havre in the beginning of September, 1796. During the 
reign of the Directory, Brillat-Savarin was successively em- 
ployed as secretary at the general head quarters of the repub- 
lican army in Germany ; afterwards as government commissioner 
to the tribunal of the department of Scine-et-Oise, at Versuilles : 
he occupied this post on the 18th Brumaire ; a memorable day 
When France thought to purchase her repose at the expense 
of her liberty. 

Called by the unanimous decree of the Senate to preside 
at the court of Cassation, Brillat-Savarin held this distinguish- 
ed position for the last twenty-five years of his life, enjoying 
the respect of his inferiors, the friendship of his equals, and 
the | = ds , : p equals, an¢ 

ove of all who had the happiness of his acquaintance. 
saan Mi profound wit, an amiable guest, always gay and 
“U', he was the delight of all who had the happiness of 
meeting him ; willingly yielding to the pleasures of society 
Which he never resioned ‘ for the ati} Ce nen aA 
mcm Bie signed, but for the still purer enjoyment of 
nendship. Whatever leisure momenis he had after 
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discharging his official duties, he devoted to the Physiologie du 
Gout, to which he did not think it necessary to aflix his name. 
but imperfectly concealed under the transparent veil of anony- 
mous ; however, there was nothing wrong in keeping his name 
from the public. IIappy result of agreeable stuily,: the Phys- 
iologie du Gout on its appearance, met with that success it de- 
served. The admirable simplicity which distinguishes this 
composition caused it to be favourably received by all classes 
of readers, and disarmed the severest critics. Simplicity of 
style, this gift so rare in works of genius, and which in our 
literature is becoming still more so every day, was the 
principal cause of the favourable reception which this charm- 
mig dadinuge obtained. We should, indeed, have formed but 
a very erroneous opinion of the author if we imagined fora 
moment that he intended us to entertain, as serious, those pre- 
cepts which he penned for his own amusement, and which 
were but the eflusions of his gayest hours, Well skilled 
in what Montaigne quaintly styles ‘*@aré de la gueule,’ 
srillat-Savarin was by nature temperate: the most frugal re- 
past sufficed to appease his healthy appetite, which never re- 
quired the assistance of the culinary art to provoke it. He in 
no way resembled those he so amusingly describes. “ To 
gratify the appetites of individuals, with stomachs of papier 
| mache; to infuse life and energy into those skeletons who have 
| no appetite at all, or if they have, it is all but extinct, would 
: require more genius, more judgment and labour on the part 0 
the cook, than would be necessary to solve one of the most 
difficult problems of geometrical infinity.”’ 

Great was the surprise of the fashionable world, in whose 
eyes Brillat-Savarin was but a plain, good-humoured man, to 
find in his work an amount and variety of information but 
seldom met with in the works of even professional writers. 
How could this man, after having fulfilled the laborious duties 
of his profession, find time to indulge in the pleasures 0 
society, and surrounded by amiable women, like the old man 
of Leos sporting in the midst of the Graces, how was he able 
to acquire so much from meditation and study? But te 
author had already the advantage of having composed several 
other works in which his name did not appear, with the 
exception, however, of two small tréatises, the //zstoriea! 
and Critical Essay on Duelling, according to our laws am 
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cusloms, and some Fragments on Le gislative Administration, 
published in L519. He was not destined to enjoy his success 
long ; attacked by an inl: ammation of the lungs, brought on, he 
already suffering from a severe cold, by his assisting at ahve 
7 funeral service of 21st January,* in the church of 

t. Denis, he died on 2nd of February, 1826, notwithstanding 
the most constant and enlightened medial treatment. For 
he last few years of his life, although enjoying robust health, 
ond being of astrong constitution, which his tall stature ren- 
dered still more rem: arkable, Brillat-Savarin had a presentiment 
of his approacing dissolution: and this thought, which in no 
way affected his usual cheerfulness, consti antly mi vaifents itself, 
and seems to pervade his last work. Resembling in this res- 
pect those productions of antiquity i which we sce the 
recollection of death everywhere associated with the most lively 
descriptions, and thereby lending them additional charms. 
Seized by paimful illness Which soon assumed the most d: anger. 
ous form, he de ‘parted this life as a well satisfied guest leaves 
the banquet hall, ¢anguam coaviva satur, without regret, betray- 
ing no symptoms of weakness in his intellect, lamented 
by his numerous frie nds, and bequeathing a name to posterity 
which will be long held in respect by all good men. 

The art of cookery isthe most ancient of all sciences; for 
Adam Was luagry at his birth, and the new-born infant has 
searcely entered the world ehvn it sends forth cries which 
voting can sill but the breast of the nurse. 
P. is thus, that of allother arts it has ip more to promote 
t happiness, and benefit. socie ty; for it has taught us the 

and application of fire, and it is ‘ fire that man has 
subdued nature, 

Prope tly speak ing, there are three kinds of cookery. 


The first. which: ts thar of preparing { food, has retained its 
if imitive hame, 


) 
Use 


The second, which consists in analyzing and examining tie 
i nts of nd is called chemistry. 

nd the third, which may be catled cookery of reparation, 
better known by the name of ‘alae MACY » 


* It is Leteabee 
of 1 i worthy of remark, that on this same day three Magistrates 
‘ iit’ u nea 
dein ipreme Court died, all three members of the duputi ation, 
Red to assist at the F uneral Service in the church of St. De nis, 


Counsel] 
PSPTIOLS 3 } . 
Général ve Brillat-Savarin snd Robert de St. Vi incent, and Avocat- 
al ‘cha wry 
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Though they differ in their object, they adhere to each 
other by the application of fire when put into one vessel jn g 
furnace. 

Thus the piece of beef which the cook has converted into 
ouilion and soup, the chemist takes up in order to ascertain 
into how many different substances it may be reduced, and the 
druggist can by force discharge it from our stomachis should it 
happen to cause indigestion. . 

Man is an omniverous animal ; he has incisive teeth my cut 
fruit, double teeth for grinding corn, and canine teeth to tear 
flesh ; which has caused it to be remarked that the nearer man 
approaches the savage state, the stronger and more easily dis- 
tinguished are his canine mail. 

lt is extremely probable, that for a considerable time, man 
was obliged to live on fruit, for man is the most unwieldy of 
all the animals of the old world, and his means of defence are very 
limited, when not provided with arms. But the instinct of 
superiority inherent in his nature, soon developed itself; the 
consciousness even of bis weakness forced him to provide 
himself with arms ; he was also driven to it by his carniverous 
nature evident from his canine teeth ; and as soon as he was 
armed, he made his prey and his food of every animal that 
came within his reach. 

‘This destructive instinct still manifests itself, children are 
known to kill whatever little insects come in their way, aud 
they would even eat them if they were hungry. 

It is not surprising that man should wish to live on fl sh ; 
his stomach is too small, and fruit is not substantial enough 
to satisly his wants; he might better feed on veget. ibles, but 
this system of dict i sa plies a knowledge of the arts $ which could 
not be acquired tor ages. 

The first arms must have been the branches of trees, 
bows and arrows 

It is most remarkable, that wherever man was found, 
every climate, in every latitude, he was always armed vith 
the bow and arrow. This coincidence is very difficult to i. 
accounted for. We cannot understand how individuals, 
ditle ‘rently circumstanced, should have the same 1 ideas ; it a 

e the result of a cause swiials lay concealed bs clsinedl the veil 
of ages 

The onl} inconvenience attending raw flesh is, 
viscocity or glutinous nature, it adheres to the teeth ; ; In other 


then 


that by its 
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respects it is not disagreeable to the taste. Seasoned with a 
little salt, it is easily digested, and must be more nourishing 
than any other. 

“Mein Got,” said a captain of Croates, to me one day in 
1815, “we should not put ourselves to such trouble to 
procure good cheer, When we are in campaign, if we are 
hungry, we take down the first game we meet; we cut it 
up into small fleshy pieces, season 1t with pepper and salt, 
of which we always have a supply in our sabre-taschie ;* 
we place the meat under the saddle, on the horse’s back, 
whilst we take a smart canter, and (imitating a man eating 
with a ravenous appetite) gnaw, gnaw, gnaw, we regale our- 
selves like princes.” 

When the sportsman of Dauphiné sets out for the chase, if 
he meets with a fig-pecker in good condition, he at once 
plucks it, seasons it, and carries it for some time in his hat, and 
then eats it. ‘They say that this bird prepared in this way is 
much more palatable than if it were roasted. 

Besides, if our ancestors lived principally on uncooked food, 
raw flesh is still much in use amongst ourselves. 

Italian and Arles sausages, smoked beef from Hamburg, 
Anchovies, red-herrings, &¢., which have not been subjected 
to the fire, are well adapted to some stomachs, and they are 
no less palatable because uncooked. 

When people had lived a long time after the manner of the 
Croatians, fire was discovered; this was, however, the result of 
chance, for fire does not exist spontaneously on the earth ; 
the inhabitants of the Ladrone Islands, for instance, knew 
nothing of fire. 

Fire, once discovered, man’s progressive instinct soon 
prompted him to bring meat under its influence, first to dry it, 
then broiling it on embers. ; 
The meat thus prepared was found to be much betier, more 
urm, and easily masticated, and the sweet smell it exhales while 
roasting, is always inost grateful. — 

llowever, it was soon perceived that meat broiled on coals 
could not be kept free from dirt, for some of the ashes always 
adhered to it, of which it was very difficult to rid it. 








* rr 
, lhe sabre-tasche, or sabre-pouch, is a kind of bag suspended 
rom the shoulder-belt, which supports the sword of the light-armed 


t Of ] t j : ‘ } . . . 
roops, and is often alluded to in the anecdote of the soldier, 
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To remedy this inconvenience, it was put on a spit, which 
was then placed over the burning coals, supported by stones 
of suitable height. 

This was the origin of steaks, a preparation as simple as it 
is savoury, for broiled meat of every description has always 
been a favourite. 

Things were much in the same state in Homer’s time. We 
trust our readers will be amused by the manner in whieh 
Achilles received in his tent three of the most distinguished 
amongst the Greeks, one of whom was a king. 

‘Thus we see a king, the son of a king, and three Greek 
cenerals, dining very heartily on bread, wine and roasted 
meat. 

We must believe that if Achilles and Patroclus thus oceu- 
pied themselves in preparing the feast, it was because the oc- 
casion was an extraordinary one, and to do the more honour 
to the distinguished guests they were about to entertain, for 
on ordinary oceasion the cooking was entrusted to the slaves 
and the women, which we further learn from Homer, in the 
Odyssey, when describing the banquets of the suitors of Penelope. 

In former days the entrails of animals stuffed with blood and 
fot (the pudding) were considered an exquisite dish. 

At that time, and no doubt long before, poetry and music 
were associated with the pleasures of the table. 

Venerable minstrels sang the praises of nature, the loves of 
the gods and the exploits of heroes; they exercised a sort of 
priesthood, and it is probable that the divine Homer himself 
was descended from some of those inspired men; he would 
have never gained such fame, had not his poetical studies com- 
menced with lis elhildhood. 

Madame Dacier remarks that in no part of his works does 
LLomer make any mention of boiled beef. . 

‘The Hebrews were more advanced in consequence of their 
having dwelt in Keypt ; they had vessels which were capable 
of resisting the fire, and it was in one of those vessels that the 
pottave was made, which Jacob sold at such a price to his 
brother Msau. 

It is impossible to learn how man first arrived at the know- 
ledge of working metals ; it is said that Tubal-Cain was the 
first who made the attempt. 

Our knowledge of science at the present day enables us to 
make use of one metal in working another ; we hold it with the 
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pincers, we weld it with the hammer, we cut it with the tile, 
but we have never met one who could tell us how the first pin- 

cers and the first hammer were made. 

As soon as vessels, either of brass or earthenware, were ren- 
dered capable of resisting fire, cookery made rapid progress ; 
meats could then be seasoned, and made more palatable, vege- 
tables boiled, and dowi/on, gravies and jellies followed without 
intermission. 

The oldest books in our possession speak in glowing terms 
of the banquets of the kings of the east. It 1s easy to under- 
stand that those monarchs who ruled over such fertile coun- 
tries, capable of producing so many things, particularly spices 
and perfumes, kept sumptuous tables, but we are ignorant of 
their details. We only know that Cadmus, who introduced 
letters into Greece, was cook to the king of Sidon. He was a 
kind of oriental Soyer. 

It was those voluptuous and effeminate people who intro- 
duced the custom of surrounding the banquet table with 
couches, and eating in a reclined position. 

This refinement, which was evidence of weakness in the 
people, was not everywhere equally well received. ‘Those who 
valued strength and courage, those with whom frugality was 
a virtue, were for a long time opposed to it; at last, it was 
adopted in Athens, and became universal over the civilised 
world, 

lhe art of cooking was brought to great perfection by the 
Athenians, who were a refined people and fond of novelties ; 
kings, wealthy private individuals, poets and learned men set 
(he example, and even philosophers did not think it beneath 
them to enjoy those luxuries which were drawn from the 
bosom of nature. 

According to what we read in the ancient authors, their 
banquets must have been regular festival entertainments. 

P the chase, angling, and commerce supplied them with a 
a cg — objects, which, to this day, are considered 
ish ‘, and which then competition raised to a fabulous 
chick mute atts contributed to ornament their tables, around 

er she he Z a ranged themselves on couches covered with 

hee t apestry. 

ia __ constant study to add to the pleasures of their 
ea meade Be agreeable conversation, and _ table-talk 

gular science, 
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The immistrels, who were usually introduced at the third 
course, had lost all their wonted gravity ; they were no longer 
exclusively employed in singing the praises of the gods, of 
heroes and_ historical exploits; but they sang of friends ship, 
love, and pleasure, with a sweetness and harmony, such as are 
now "rarely enjoyed. 

The wines of Greece, much prized to this day, had been 
examined and classified by connoisseurs ; they ge nerally coin- 
menced their repast with the lightest wines and ended it with 
the strongest; but on extraordinary occasions they went 
through the entire list, and what is very different with us, the 
size of the cup increased in proportion to the good quality of 
the wine. 

‘The finest women also contributed to ornament those sump- 
tuous entertainments ; the presence of beautiful women, games 
end amusements of every kind prolonged the pleasures of the 
evening. Voluptuousness was inhaled through every pore, 
and more than one Aristippus who entered under the banner of 
Plato, took his exit under that of Epicurus. 

The learned men of the day made the pleasure which they 
derived from those delightful reunions the subject of their 
poems. Plato, Athenaeus, and many others, have immortalized 
their names, But, alas! their works are lost ; and if there is 
one more to be regretted than another, it is the Gastronomy 
of Archestratus, and which is translated by Ennius in his 
Carmina Hedypathetica. 

“This great, writer,” we are told, “ travelled over land 
and sea to satisfy himself as to what they were best capable of 
producing. He ‘studied in his travels, not the customs of the 
people, since they never change, but he visited those labora- 
tories where the luxuries of the table are prepared, and he 
only conversed withsuch men as could contribute to lis pleasares, 
or forward the object he had in view. His poem Is a treasure 
of science, every line of which contains a precept.” 

Such was the state of cookery in Greece, and it remained 
so up to the time when a few adventurers, who after establish- 
ing themselves on the banks of the Tiber, extended their 
sway over the neighbouring states, and tinished by conqueriug 
the world 

Good cheer was a thing unknown to the Romans as lot 
they were only fighting for independence, or making war °" 
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their neighbours, who were as poor as themselves. At that 
time their generals whistled at the plough and lived on vegeta- 
bles. Historians dwell with pleasure on those primitive times, 
when frugality was considered an honour. But when they 
extended their conquests into Africa, Sicily, and Greece ; when 
they regaled themselves at the expense of the vanquished, in 
those countries where civilization was most advanced, they 
carried back to Rome those dishes which delighted them 
abroad ; and we have reason to believe they were well received. 

The Romans sent a deputation to Athens, to report on the 
laws of Solon, also for the purpose of studying belles-lettres, 
and philosophy. While refining their manners, they partook 
of their entertainments, and learned to appreciate them, and 
cooks arrived in Rome, in the company of orators, philosophers, 
rhetoricians, and poets. 

In the course of time, when a series of victories caused the 
wealth of the world to flow into Rome, the pleasures of the 
table were indulged in to a degree almost incredible. 

They partook of everything that could possibly be procured, 
from the grasshopper to the ostrich, from the dormouse to 
the boar:* everything that could quicken the appetite was 
tried as a sauce, and employed as such, even substances the use 
of which we could never comprehend, such as assafetida. 

The whole world was put under contribution, both by armies 
and travellers, to supply the wants of Rome. Pintadoes (sea- 
fowl) from Africa, rabbits and truffles from Spain, pheasants 








*Glires farsii—Glires isicio porcino, item pulpis ex omni glirium 
membro tritis, cum pipere, nuclozis, lasere, liquamine, farcies glires, 
et sutos in tegula positos, mittes in furnum, aut farsos in clibaro coques. 

The Dormouse was considered a great luxury, sometimes scales 
were brought to the table to ascertain its weight. Everybody is 
familiar with Martial’s epigram of the dormouse xiii, 59. 

Yota mihi dormitur hyems, et pinguior illo 

fempore sum, quo me nil nisi somnus alit. 

Lister, a physician and gastronomer of the reign of Queen 
— when speaking of the advantage which cookery may 
mrp the use of scales, observes, that if twelve larks do not 
nin ay : ounces, they are scarcely fit to be eaten ; that they are 
ate, ney weigh twelve ounces ; but if they weigh thirteen 
Me (XLV ape plump and excellent. See also that glorious chap- 
Rep alte a Peregrine } tickle, in which * The Doctor proposes 

ertainment in the manner of the ancients.” 
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from Greece, where they were brought from the banks of 
Phasis, and peacocks, from the extremities of Asia. 

The gre eatest men in Rome boasted of having beautiful 
gardens, in which they cultivated not only the fruits already 
known, wai as the pear, the apple, the fig, the gr: ape, but 
even those which were brought from foreign countries, namely, 
the apricot, from Armenia, the peach, from Persia, quinces, 
from Sidon, the raspberry, from the v alleys of Mount Ida, and 

cherries, which were introduced by Lucullus, after his con- 
quest of the kingdom of Pontus. 

‘These importations, which necessarily took place under very 
different circumstances, prove at least that the impulse was 
general, for all felt pride and pleasure in contributing to the 
enjoyments of the sovereign people. 

Of all dishes, fish was considered one of the greatest lux- 
uries. Some fish was preferred to others, and this preference 
increased according to the latitude in “which it was taken. 
Mish from foreign countries was brought to Rome, packed in 
honey, and when grand entertainments were given, it was 
purchased at an immense price, owing to the competition 
amongst the consumers, some of whom were richer than kings. 

Drinks were also an object of special care and attention. 
‘The wines of Greece, Sicily, and Italy, were the delight of the 
Romans ; and as they were prized ace ording to the province, 
or the year in which they were produced, they always had a 
sort of certificate of their birth, written on the jar,— 

© nata mecum consule Manlio. 

This was not all. Owing to the spirit of advancement 
which we have already alluded to, they endeavoured to render 
the wine more pungent and odorous; they put into it flowers, 
aromatics, and drugs of every kind, and those mixtures which 
contemporary writers have handed down to us under the name 
of condifa, must have had the etfect of inflaming the tongue, 
ind strongly exciting the stomach. 

And it is thus th: - already at this early period we see the 
Romans dreaming o Alcohol, which was not discovered for 
more than fifteen centuries iienide. 

But it was in the furniture of the banquet room that the 
Romans particularly showed their love of display. 

Kvery article of furniture necessary for the banquet, was at 
the most superior materials, and workmanship. The nw inber 
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of courses exceeded twenty, and as each course was served, 
everything previously in use was removed. Slaves were es- 
pecially appointed to wait in the, banquet-room, and every one 
had his duties assigned to him with the greatest care. 

The hall was filled with the most exquisite perfume, 
and heralds proclaimed the qualities of those dishes which de- 
served special attention, and announced the claims they 
had to this sort of ovation; in fact nothing was omitted 
which could quicken the appetite, keep up the attention, or 
prolong the pleasures of the guests. 

But this display of luxury had its whims as well as its ex- 
travagance. Such were those banquets where the fish and 
fowl served up could be counted by thousands, and those dishes 
which had no other merit but that of being dear, such for in- 
stance as tle one composed of the brains of five hundred os- 
triches, and another consisting of the tongues of five thousand 
speaking birds. 

Thus, we think we can easily account for those vast sums 
which Lucullus expended on his table, and form an idea of 
the enormous cost of those banquets which he gave in the 
hall of Apollo, where he was known to exhaust every means 
possible to gratify the appetites of his guests. 

Those days might be revived amongst us, but to perform 
all those miracles over again, we would require another 
Lucullus. Let us suppose then a man known to be immensely 
rich wished to celebrate some financial or political triumph, 
and give on this occasion a magnificent entertainment without 
any regard to expense. 

Let us suppose him to call in the assistance of the arts to 
ornament in all its departments, the place where the banquet 
is to be given, that he commands the purveyors to provide his 
guests with all that art and money can procure, and give them 
to drink the rarest and most costly wines. 

Ath a this sumptuous repast, two plays are being per- 
med by the most celebrated comedians. 
Peete dene _ the most exquisite vocal and 
ee sic 1s heard, performed by the most renowned 
; ae sata the dinner and the coffee, he has prepared 
ee danced after the most charming and captivating style 
1€ opera, 


The 
at the entertainment concludes with a ball, where we 
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see two hundred women selected from among the most beauti- 
ful, aud four hundred of the most elegant and accomplished 
gentlemen. 

That they are constantly supplied with all thatis most choice 
in the way ‘of warm, cool, and iced drinks. 

That in the middle of the night they are served with a mag. 
nificent supper which renovate their exhausted stre ngth, 

That the attendants be fine looking fellows, with splendid 
liveries, the illumination perfect, and. that nothing be omitted 
let the host take upon himself the office of sending for his 
guests, and seeing them all comfortably at home. 

Tis idea being well conceived, well directed, well attended 
to, and properly carried out in all its details, all who know 
Paris will agree with us, that the bills of the next day would 
contain items that could wake the cashier of Lucullus himself 
tremble. 

In pointing out what we should do in order to imitate this 
magniticent Rome in her, fe¢es and festivities, we have sutliciently 
apprized the reader of what, in those days, constituted 
a banquet, at which were alternately imtroduced comedians, 
minstrels, mimics and buffoons, and every thing that could 
contribute to the pleasure of those who were assembled for no 
other purpose but their amusement. 

What was practised by the Athenians, subsequently by the 
Romans, and later by ourselves in the middle ages; what in 
fine, is the custom of the present day, has its origin in the 
ni ture of man himself, who anxiously looks forward to the 
end of the career in which he has entered, and to a certain un- 
easiness which he feels as long as the time which he may have 
at lis disposal, is not wholly occupied. 

Like the Atheni ans, the Romans ate in a reclining position, 
but they adopted this custom in a somewhat different menner. 

They first made use of couches at the religious repasts, 
which they oflered to their Gods; then the first ‘magistrates of 
the city, and the most powerful and wealthy, adopted them : 
and in a little time they became in general use, and continue 
so to the commencement of the fourth century of the 
Christian era. 

These couches which, at first, were but rude benches, cov- 
ered with skins and stuffed with straw, soon assumed that ap- 
pearance of elegance and luxury which characterized every 
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thing connected with the banquets of the Ronans, They 
were made of the most rare wood, inlaid with ivory, gold, 
and sometimes with precious stones; they consisted of very 
soft cushions, covered with ornamental tapestry, magnificently 
embroidered. 

They reclined on the left side, supported by the elbow, and 
generally three persons lay on the same couch. . . 

That this custom, which the Romans call, decte sternium, 
was more convenient than that which we have adopted, or ra- 
ther resumed, we do not believe. 

Viewing it in a physical light, the reclining position requires 

a greater amount of strength to maintain the equilibrium ; and 
we always feel pain in the arm when it is obliged to support 
any part of the body. 
Taking a physiological view of it, there are also many things 
to be said; the process of digestion is not so naturally gone 
through, and the food has more difficulty in finding its way 
to tle stomach, in which it is but imperfectly mixed. 

It was still more difficult to drink in this position; great 
care and attention were necessary in order not to spill the 
wine which was contained in those large cups, that 
always glittered on the tables of the great; and it was, no 
doubt, to the reign of the decéi sternium, that we are indebted 
i proverb, ‘* ‘There is many a slip between the cup and the 

Ip. 

It could not be easier to eat with propriety in a reclining 
position, when we remember that many of the guests wore 
long beards, and that they used their fingers, if not the knife, 
in conveying their food to the mouth; for the forks is a mo- 
dern introduction. There were no forks found in the ruins of 
Herculaneum, although some spoons were discovered. 

We must suppose that outrages were often offered to public 
decency and morality, at those banquets, where the guests 
olten passed the bounds of sobriety, where both sexes reclined 
together on the same couches, and where it was quite a com- 
non thing to see some of them asleep. 

Nam pransus jaceo, et satur supinus 
Pertundo tunicamque, pelliumque. 
i soon as the Christian religion, after having survived those 
secuions which embrued its cradle in blood, acquired any 
fluence, its ministers at once raised their voices against the 
excesses of intemperance . yin ai 
perance. They censured the length of those 
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repasis where all their precepts were violated by the protracted 
indulgence of every pleasure and luxury. Devoted by choice 
and profession to an austere life, they placed excess in eating 
and drinking amongst the capital sins ; thev condemned in no 
measured terms the promiscuous mingling of the sexes, and se. 
verely criticised the custom of eating in a_ reclined position, a 
custom which originated in culpable effeminancy, and whieh they 
looked upon as the cause of most of those abuses which they 
deplored. 

Their threatening voice made itself heard ; the couch no 
longer ornamented the banquet room, and the old custom of 
eating in a sitting position was resumed ; and by a fortunate 
coincidence, this form, which was suggested by morality, was 
found in no way to lessen their enjoyment. 

At the time we are wnting about, festive or social poetry 
was considerably modified, and assumed in the mouths of 
Horace, ‘Tibullus, and other authors, nearly contemporary, a 
languid and effeminate strain, which was not known to the 
Greek poets. For example :— 


Dulce ridentum Lalagem amabo, 
Dulce loquentem.— Horace. 


Quzeris quot mihi batiationes 
‘Tue, Lesbia, sint satis superque.— Catudlus. 


Pande, puella, pande capillulos 

Flavos, lucentes ut aurum nitidun. 

Pande, puella, collum candidum 
Productum bene candidis humeris.— Gadus. 


The five or six centuries we have just gone over in a few 
pages were the golden age of cooking, but the arrival, or rather 
lie irruption, of the people from the North changed and over- 
turned everything; and those gay days were followed by 


long and impenetrable darkness. 
On the arrival of those strangers the art of cooking disappeare: 


with all the other sciences of which it is the companion an 
perhaps the product. Most of the cooks were massacred 11 
the palaces in the act of clearing away the tables ;_ the others 
fled in order not to administer to the pleasures of the enemits 
of their country, and the few who offered their services had the 
mortification of contemptuous refusal. 
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Those savages, with coarse stomachs and burning throats, 
were insensible to the pleasures of delicate food. Ss 

Large quarters of meat and venison with immense quantities 
of the strongest drink sufficed for their repast, which was 
nothing but a continued scene of revels and debauchery ; and 
as the greater part of the usurpers were generally armed, the 
banquet-room was often covered with blood. | | 

However, it is the nature of things, that what is carried to 
excess will not last. The conquerors became weary of their 
cruelty; they united themselves with the vanquished, became 
somewhat more civilized, soon began to appreciate the charms 
of social life. 

The effect of this refinement in their manners was quickly 
evident in their mode of living ; they invited their friends, not 
as heretofore, for the mere purpose of gratifying their appetites, 
but rather to regale them, and the latter perceived that the object 
was to amuse and entertain them ; they were now more refined 
in their pleasure, and more sincere and friendly in their enter- 
tamments, 

These improvements, which took place towards the fifth cen- 
tury of our era, became still more remarkable under Charle- 
magne ; this great king, as we see by his Capitulars, was par- 
ticularly anxious that his demesnes should produce all that was 
necessary for the luxury of his table. . 

Under this prince, and his successors, the fétes took the form 
of gallantry and chivalry ; ladies came to ornament the court ; 
they distributed the prizes of valour; pheasants with gilt 
claws, and the peacock with outspread tail, were carried to tlie 
table of princes, by pages trimmed in gold lace, and by young 
girls of high birth who, notwithstanding their innocence, were 
desirous to please. 

Let us not forget that this was the third time the ladies, 
who were excluded from society by the Greeks, the Romans 
and the Francs, were invited to ornament the banquet table. 
The Ottomans alone have resisted this appeal; but frightful 
‘torms are yathering over this unsocial people, and thirty years 
shall not pass over our heads, before we hear the tremendous 
—" the cannon proclaim the emancipation of the odalisques. 
a once made, has been transmitted down to us, ac- 
mrng great progressive motion from the conflict of succeeding 
generations. 
l'he most exalted ladies occupicd themselves at home in pre- 
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paring food, which they considered as one ol the most jip- 
portant duties of hospitality; this was still the custom in Frane 
at the end of the seventeenth century. 

Under their pretty hands food was made to undergo the 
most singular transformations ; the eel had the tongue of the 
serpent; the rabbit appeared to have the ears of a cat, with 
such other amusing contrivances. 

They made great use of those spices which the Venetians 
liad begun to import from the East, as well as of the perfumed 
waters which were provided by the Arabs, so much so, that 
lish was often prepared in rosewater. The luxury of the table con- 
sisted principally in the number of dishes; and this was carried 
to such an excess that kings thought it necessary to clieck it 
by alaw which met with the same fate as those laws which were 
made for a like purpose, and under similar circumstances, by 
Greek and Roman legislators. They were laughed at, evaded 
and forgotten; and were only suffered to remain in books to 
serve as relics of the past. 

Thus people continued to live well as long as they could, and 
particularly in abbeys, convents and monasteries, because the 
wealth belonging to those establishments was not exposed to 
the dangers and uncertainties of civil war, which frequently 
desolated France. 

Convinced as we are that the ladies of France devoted a con- 
siderable portion of their time to the affairs of their kitchens, w¢ 
may conclude that to them is due that indisputable pre-cml- 
nence which French cookery has always had in kurope, and 
which it has prineipally acquired by an immense number of 
exquisite, light and dainty dishes, which none but women could 
produce or faney. 

We have said that people lived well as dong as they could, but 
they could not do so always, 

The suppers of kings themselves were often left to chance. 
We know that during the civil wars Henry LV. was not always 
sure of his supper, and that he would have made but a very 
poor one a certain evening if he had not had the good sense to 
admit to his table the citizen who happened to have the only 
turkey in the town in which the king was to pass the night. 

However, the art progressed imperceptibly; the crusaders 
enriched it with the scallion, taken from the plains of Ascalon; 
the parsley was brought from Italy; and long before the time 
of Louis LX. pork butchers and sausage makers had realized 


lortunes, 
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Pastry Cooks were in this reign equally successful, and the 
results of their industry held a conspicuous place on every fes- 
tive board. From that time they became a very considerable 
body, and Louis IX. gave them statutes, in which was noticed 
the privilege of making altar breads, 

Towards the middle of the seventeenth century, the Datel 
introduced coffee into Kurope.* Soliman Aga, this wealthy 
lurk, who was such a favourite with our ancestors, treated 
them tothe first cup, in 1660; an American sold it publicly at 
the fair of Saint Germain, in 1670; and the first Ca/’, orna- 
mented with plate glass and marble tables, such as we have 
them at the present day, was in the Rue Saint André des Arts. 


least, this article of table furniture was in use. 

It was also in the seventeenth century that the use of brandy 
became known. Distillation, the first ideaof which we have from 
the crusaders, was, up to that time, asecret which was only known 
toa few learned men. ‘Towards the beginning of the reign of 
Louis XLV. stills began to be generally used; but it was not 
until Louis XV. that brandy became a general favourite ; and it 
is only very lately, that, after many attempts, we have succeeded 
in producing alcohol in one operation. 

It was also about the same time that the general use ol 
tobacco was introduced ; so that sugar, coffee, brandy and 
tobacco, those four very important objects, whether we con- 
sid r them in a commercial point of view, or as a source of 
liscal wealth, are little more than two centuries in existence. 

Thus things stood at the time of Louis XLV., and under 
this brilliant reign, the banqueting art yielded to the march of 
intellect, which caused all the other sciences to flourish. 


* . ~~ : } 7 P ; ni es — _ a . - 
Amongst the Europeans, the Dutch were the first who brought 


tl a A t ra) ‘ e } w¢ j i 
le | if -plant from Arabia, and transported it to Batavia, and after- 
wards into Kurope. 


Mr. d 
from An 
first that 


e Reissont, lieutenant general of artillery, brought a plant 

isterdam, and presented it to the Jardin du Roi; it was the 

Was seen in Paris, This coffee-tree of which M. de R. has 

Rich . » age a tag baie: in 161%, one inch in diameter, and five feet 
au he fruit is very handsome, and somewhat like a cherry. 

. bi Pout may appear to Say, sugar Was unknown to 

tion the ca ngs ve resuit of science ; and without crystalliza- 


& Worthless and insipid juice. 
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We yet read with pleasure those fétes, which were the adm 
ration of all Kurope, and of those tournaments in which, for 
the last time, the lace glistened that has since been replaced 
by the bayonet, and the knights clad in shining armour, no 
longer of use against the fury of the cannon. 

Those fétes terminated with a banquet, which appeared 
to be the crowning of all, for such is the nature of man, that 
he can never be completely happy, as long as his taste is not 
Wholly gratified ; and this imperious want has brought even 
graminar under his subjection, so much so, that to say a thing 
is done in a superior manner, we say it was done with taste, 

As a necessary consequence, those who presided over the 
preparations for those banquets, became men of much im- 
portance, and justly so, for they umte many different qualities, 
that is, genius to invent, knowledge to dispose, judgment in 
observing proportion, and sagacity to discover defect, firmness 
to have their orders carried out, and punctuality, im having all 
in due time. 

It is on those great occasions, that the splendour of the 
surtouts, (epergne) began to be displayed, a new art, which 
unites painting aud sculpture, and presents to tle eye an 
agrecable picture, and sometimes a site appropriate to the eit 
cumstance or the hero of the féte. 

[t was here that the genius of the artist was required, and 
showed itself, 

Lut soon, more select parties and more delicate repasts Te- 
quired much more accurate attention and greater care. 

It was at the small dinner party at the Favorifes, and the 
suppers of courtezans and the wealthy that the cooks displayed 
their talents, and animated by laudable ambition they souglit 
to eclipse each other. ; 

Towards the endof this reignthe names of the most celebrated 
cooks were always associated with that of their patrons, who 
ever acknowledged them with pride ; and the names of the 
most distinguished figured in books on cooking by the side of 
those dishes which they patronised, invented or created. ‘This 
strange medley is not to be met with in our days ; we are not 
less gourmands than our ancestors, on the contrary, but we give 
ourselves much less trouble about the name of the artiste who 
reigns no more above ground. The praise whicu we give through 
the left ear is the only tribute of admiration we accord to the 
artiste who contributes so much to our pleasures ; and the 
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restaurateurs, that is, the public cooks, are those who receive 
the only praise which ranks them with great capitalists. U///2 
dulet. ' 

(ft was for Louis XIV. that the summer thorn, which he 
called the sweet pear, was brought from the Levant; and i 
was in his old age that liqueurs were lirst used. 

This prince suffered much from debility and those symptoms 
which people generally feel after the age of sixty ; brandy was 
mixed with sugar and perfumes to make for him, what was called 
cordial potions, Such was the origin of the liqueur trade. — 

We may remark that nearly about this time cookery was in 
its highest state of perfection in England. Queen Anne was 
very fond of the pleasures of the table; she was often known even 
to converse with her cook ; and the old Knglish cookery-books 
contain several dishes designed after Queen Anne’s taste. 

This science, which remained stationary during the sway of 
Madame de Maintenon continued to progress under the regency. 

The duke of Orleans, who was an enlightened prince, so far 
as regards the table, was well known for the elegance of 
his entertainments, which, as we know from authentic sources, 
consisted principally of the rarest and most delicate fowl, fish 
of various kinds and as fresh as when taken out of the water, 
and the finest turkeys, stuffed with truffles. 

Trutiled turkeys!!! the fame of which is increasing every 
day ; blessed stars, whose apparition fills the heart of every 
lover of good cheer with delight. 

The reign of Louis XV. was equally in favour of the science 
of cookery. Highteen years’ peace soon healed up the wounds 
inflicted by sixty years’? war; wealth acquired by industry and 
difused by commerce, together with the salaries of government 
officers, did away with the inequalities of fortune, and the 
‘pint of conviviality was diffused through all classes of society.* 

Itis very casy to entertain a large number when. their 


* From the informati 





: on, writes Brillat-Savarin, which | have got 
trom sev ral inhabitants of the provinces, a dinner for ten persons, 
4440, consisted of as follows :— 
( Soup. 

Baked veal, 

Side dishes. 


Ist Cours: . 


Turkey, 

| Vevetables. 

‘\ Salad. 

( Cream (sometimes) 
f 

( 


2nd Course. 


(‘heese, 


oi (| Course. 


I’ruit. 
Jam. 
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appetites are good; with butchers’ meat, fowl, venjs 
anda few well selected dishes of fish, yon have a dinner for sixty 
persons, 
But to gratify those who never open their mouths but to 
make pretty faces, to entice those flatulent women, to excit 
papier i iche stowachs, or r put life into those worn out thin 
flanked individuals of ste would require more genius, 
more judgment and perseverance than would be necessary to 
solve the most difficult problem of geometrical infinity, 
Having now come to the reign of Louis XVI. and the days of 
the Revolution, we shall not dwell upon those changes which 
our fathers witnessed ; but shall merely notice the most remark- 
9 of those improvements that have taken place since 1774 
Wn e bane jheting art. 
hose improvements have had for their object the natural 
part of the art, and the customs and institutions of the people 
connected therewith ; and although these two orders of things 
are constantly ac ting upon each oth ier, we have considered 
isable for the sake of clearness to ieee each separate) ly. 
All professions connected with the preparing or selling of 
for d, such as cooks, v ctu: lers, pastry cooks, contectioners 
ud provision dealers, &c., have multiplied and are steadily in- 
creasing : and what proves that this increase was really wante: 
that ther numbers have not interfered with their pros perity. 
Phe sciences of chemistry and physies have lent t] 
the alementary art. The most learned men have not thought 
beneath them to occupy themselves about our daily wants, 
nd have introduced improvements from the simplest dish oi 
the aruisan to the most costly and exquisite meats served Up ll 


heir ald to 


, 4 
| 


fold and crystal. : 
New professions have sprung up; for instance, those small 

| iry COO ks, con) bining the past ry cook, properly speaking, 
d the conlectioner. Their trade consists of all those prepare 
ni Which butter is mixed with sugar, eggs, lees, such “i 
biscuits, macaroons, ornamented cakes, mermgues, and other 
delicacies In pastry. 


: , , 4 } : ; = : l) mre 
lhe art of preserving food has also become a distinct p) 


;' . — 7 ee : Pee at the sect 
‘ pidtes Were chahvwed bul three tlmes, aifer soupy, ae th 
tnd dessert; cotlee was seldom = served up alter ail 


erry brandy, which was then not tens 
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fession, the object of which is to sup yply us in every season 
with those things which are peculiar to a particular time of 
the vear. Horticulture has made great progress, hot houses 
sup) ily us with the fruits of the tropics; various kinds of ve- 
ge ti ables that have been acquired by cultivation or from foreign 

countries, and amongst others th: at kind of musk melon which 
never produces bad fruit, give the lie to the proverb.* 

We have cultivated, imported and presented in regular 
order, the wine of every country, the Madeira which opens the 
tre anches, the French wines that divide the duty between them, 
and the wines of Spain and Africa, which crown the work, 

The French have adopted foreign dishes such as karik, 
beefsteak ; sauces such as caviar, soy ; drinks as punch, negus 
and others. 

In Hngland Coffee has become very popular, in the morning 
for breakfast, and after dinner, as a tome and refreshing drink. 

A great variety of vases and utensils have beeu invented 
with other necessaries, which give the repast more or less an 
appearance of luxury and festivity ; so that when strangers 
come to Paris, they find on the tables several objects of which 
they know neither the name nor the use. 

From all those facts we may draw this general conclusion ; 
that the order, system, and regularity observable before, during 
ns alter our banquets show a desire to please, which must 

e highly gratifying to our guests. 

W e have from the Greek the word gastronomy ; it sounds 
pleasing to the educated ear, and although not well un- 
verstood, it suffices to pronounce it to bring a smile on every 
countenance, 

La Gourmandise has been distinguished from voracity or glut- 
tony; it has been looked upon as merely a propensity which 
may be acknowledged as a social quality, agreeable to the host, 
profitable to the guest, and useful to science ; and gourmands 
have been ranked beside all other amateurs who have also a 
known object in view. 

A general spirit of conviviality has diffused itself throug) 


* ¢ 


| ‘You rust tr y fifty to get one to your liking.’’ It seems that the 
melon as we cultivate it was not known to the Rom: ans: what they 
led melo an vd pepo was but a kind of cucumber which they eat 
w th avery rich sauce. See Apicius, De Re Culinaria. Kid. Bern- 
Nd, ma ie 1800, 
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every class of society; dinner parties are becoming more nu- 
merous, and each in entertaining his friends, endeavours to 
provide for them the best of whatever he has remarked in 
other more distinguished circles. 

The pleasure that people feel in being thus together has led to 
more appropriate divisions of time, in devoting to business the 
time that elapses between day-break and sun-set, and the 
surplus to those pleasures that accompany and follow the 
banquet. 

Cold breakfasts, d¢juners a la fourchette, have been institu- 
ted, a repast remarkable as well for the class of meats of which 
it is composed, as the gaiety that always reigns there, together 
with the négligée it tolerates in dress. 

‘Tea is now frequently introduced in the evening, a refresh. 
ment the more extraordinary, as it is intended for those who 
have dined sumptuously, and who are not supposed to be 
either hungry or thirsty; its only object being to serve asa 
pastime, and is taken merely as a drawing-room dainty. 

Political banquets have been instituted, and frequently given 
for the last sixty years whenever it has been found necessary 
to bring any influence to bear upon a large number of persons ; 
a repast which is always presided over by a chairman, who, 
however, attracts no particular attention, and where pleasure 1s 

only looked upon as a future memory. 

At last restaurateurs have made their appearance, an insti- 
tution altogether new, and which was quite unexpected, 
and such that any man who can command four or five shillings in 
London, or three or four frances in Paris, may ina moment, and 
without fail, or any other trouble but that of desiring it, supply 
lumself with all those real enjoyments of which the taste Is 
susceptible. 

‘I'he restaurateur is a man whose business it is to supply the 
public with a banquet at a moment’s notice, and whose dishes 
are retailed at a fixed price, to suit the convenience of lis 
customers, 

The establishment is called a restaurant, and he who directs 
it aresfaurateur. The bill of fare contains a list of the different 
dishes with the price of each annexed ; and the pay-bill, which 
is furnished after dinner, is a list of those dishes that have been 
served, with the price of each marked opposite. 

Amongst the crowds who frequent the restaurants, there are 
few who suspect that the man who founded the restaurant must 
have been a man of genius and a deep thinker. 
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We will follow up the course of those ideas, the succession 

of which must have led to the foundation of those establisli- 
nents, now SO general and so convement. » Hy, 
About 1770, after the gay days of Louis XIV., the 
dissipation under the regency, and the long peace while Cardinal 
Fleury was minister, strangers had had as yet but very little op- 
ortunity in Paris of indulging in the pleasures of the table. 

They were obliged to have recourse to the inn-keeper, whose 
cooking was generally very bad. ‘There were a few hotels with 
an ordinary, which, with some exceptions, never afforded more 
than was absolutely necessary, and which had besides the in- 
convenience of being at a fixed hour 

‘To be sure, the stranger could accommodate himself in the 
cook-shop, but here he could only procure a whole joint, and if 
he wished to invite a few friends to dinner, he should give direc- 
tions beforehand, so that those who were not fortunate enough 
to have been invited by some wealthy family, left Paris without 
knowing anything of the resources or delicacies of its cookery. 

This state of things, so injurious to Parisian interests and 
daily wants, could not continue, and already some improve- 
ments were suggested. 

At last there was found a man of judgment, who foresaw 
that such a cause could not but produce its effect, that the same 
wants being felt every day, at the same hour, the customers 
would be sure to come to that place in crowds, where they would 
depend upon having those wants agreeably satisfied. That if the 
wing were cut off a fowl, in favour of the first comer, another 
would present himself who would be satisfied with the leg ; that 
a cut of beef, taken off in the kitchen would not lessen the value 
of the joint, or render it unfit for further use ; that people would 
not object to a slight increase in the charge, when they were 
promptly, neatly, and abundantly served ; that there would be 
ho end to a detail, in itself necessarily considerable, if the guests 
were to dispute about the price and quality of whatever dishes 
they might order ; that besides, the variety of dishes, combined 
with fixed prices, would have the advantage of being adapted 
to ten of all circumstances. 

This man thought of many other things easily guessed at. 

le was the first restaurateur, aud he created a profession by 


whi , | 
ich a fortune ean always be realized, through honesty, neat- 
less, order and skill, 
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The introduction of restaurants, which after originating ; 
rance, have gone the rounds of all Europe, is of the vreates 
benefit to all classes of citizens, and is even of great importance 
to science. 

By this means every man can dine at whatever hour suits 
his convenience, according to the circumstances in which he js 
placed by his business or his pieasure. 

He is sure not to go beyond the sum which he intended t 
expend on his dinne r, because he knows beforehand the price 
of each dish which be ealls for. 

Having once settled matters with his 9 he may, as 
he pleases, treat himself to a substantial, i light well 
lelicate repast, sprinkle 1t with the best of Frenc h and forelgi) 

wines, aromatize it with moka, and perfume it with the liqueurs 
of the two worlds, as long as his appetite or the capacity of lis 
stomach will permit. 

The dining-room of the restaurant is the paradise of the 
CGrourmand, 

The restaurant is also very convenient for travellers, for 
strangers, and those whose families have a temporary residence 
in the country—in a word for those who may happen to have 
no kitchen at home, or are deprived of it for a time. 

Before this time, (1770,) the wealthy and powerful enjoyed 
almost exclusively two great advantages ; they could travel 
with rapidity, and alw ays fared sumptuously. 

The present facilities of travelling have done away with the 
first privilege ; the establishment of resfawrants has destroyed 
the second ; by their means the best fare has become popular. 

Live ‘ry man who can spend fifteen or twenty francs ina rst 
class restaurant, IS as well and better entertained than if le 
were at the table of a prince ; for the dinner which is laid be- 
fore him is as good, and having besides every dish at his com- 
mand, he is not inconvenienced by any personi al consideration. 

The dining- room of a restaurant examined in detail present> 
to the searching eve of a philosopher, a picture weil worth) 
his attention, by the y ariety of situations it develops. 

The lower end is occupied by a crowd of solitary diners, 
LLICHCE, 
ing Wma hurry, and after h: aving paid their bill ¢ leparting. =e 

You may sec there families who are travelling for teil 


Husement, Who content with a frugal repast, to which, how- 
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ever, they add a few dishes that were before unknown to 
them, seem to look on with pleasure at a spectacle altoge- 
ther strange. 

Near them you may observe a married couple, who from 
their hat and shawl appear to be Parisians ; it is evident that 
for some time they had nothing to say to each other: they 
have agreed to go to some small theatre, and you might lay a 
waver that one of them will fall asleep there. 

Farther off are two lovers; they are recognized by the as- 
siduous attention of the one; the affected airs of the other, and 
the gourmandise of both. ‘Their eyes are sparkling with de- 
light, and from the nature and style of their repast, you may 
judge the past by the present, and foresce the future. 

In the centre is a table surrounded by old and regular cus- 
tomers, who most frequently get their dinner at a reduced and 
fixed price. ‘They know each waiter by his name, the waiter 
will always privately point out to them what is best and most 
in season; they seem to be part of the establishment, as a 
common centre round which groups assemble, or rather like 
those tame birds that are used for the purpose of alluring 
wild pucks. 

You might see there also certain individuals whose appear- 
ance every body knows, but no one can tell their names ; they 
are as much at their ease as if at home, and they often endea- 
vour to engage their neighbours in conversation. It is_re- 
markable that several of this class, who are never met with 
but in Paris, having neither property, capital nor profession, 
yet are known nevertheless to go to great expense. 

Again, here and there, strangers, and particularly English, 
are seen ; these latter are regaling themselves with double por- 
fons of meat, calling for everything that is dearest, drink the 
strongest wines, and very often require to be helped out. 

_ The correctness of this picture may be verified any day, and 
it be intended to excite curiosity, it is also calculated to 
wound our feelings of decency and propriety. 

No doubt the occasion, and the influence of objects around 
US, May seduce many persons into expenses far beyond their 
means, Perhaps this may account for so many with delicate 
volmachs sullering from indigestion 
f Bat what is still more fatal to social order is that we know 
ercertaln that solitary dining begets egotism, accustoms the 
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individual to consider but himself, to isolate himself from every- 
thing around him, to dispense with the common rules and 
observances of society : and by his manner before, dunng 
and after dinner, in ordinary society, it is easy to recognise 
amongst the guests, those who live at the restaurants.* — 

We have said that the introduction of restaurants has con- 
tributed much to the advancement of science. 

For, as soon as it was known by experience that one savoury 
dish, well prepared, would make a fortune for the inventor, 
self-interest, this powerful stimulus, kindled every imagination, 
and set to work all those engaged in the cooking and prepara- 
tion of food. 

[t has been discovered by analysis that some substances 
were good for food, which were before considered to be of no 
use ; new dishes were then invented, old ones were improved, 
and both the old and the new were mixed up in a thousand 
different ways. Foreign inventions were imported, the whole 
universe was pat under contribution ; and French repasts are 
now so composed as to afford a complete course of alimentary 
geography. 

Wile the culinary art was thus advancing both with regard 
to discoveries and expense (for novelties must be always paid 
for), the same motive, that is, the hope of gain, gave it a con- 
trary turn, at least with regard to the expense. 

lt occurred to some restaurateurs that they could combine 
good fare with moderate charges, and that by adapting their 
prices to small incomes, which are always the most numerous, 
they would be sure of securing the greatest number of cus- 
tomers, 

They selected from amongst those objects of low price such 
as, When well prepared, would be sure to please. 

They found in butchers’ meat, which is always good in 
Paris, and in fish, of which there is always an abundance, 
an inexhaustible resource, together with vegetables and fruit 
which, from the improvements in agriculture, could be had at 
a very low rate. They calculated what ought to satisfy an 
ordinary appetite, and appease the thirst of one who is not a 
evince, 


*When the dish is sent round with the meat cut up into small pieces, 
they serve themselves, then place the dish on the table before 
them without passing it to the person next them, not berg accuse 
tomed to oc: Way thempse Ives w ith thie in ie lyhbour,. 
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yey observed that there were many objects that were only 
valued for their novelty, or the season, which could be procured 
somewhat later at a low price; ma word they arrived at such 
recision, by little and little, that in gaining 29 or 30 per cent., 
thev have been able to give their customers, for two francs, 
and even less, a dinner fit for any gentleman, since it would 
require, at least, a thousand frances per month in a private 
house, to keep a table so well and so variously served, 

The restaurateurs, considered in this latter point of view, 
have rendered a signal service to that interesting portion of 
the population of a large city, which is composed of strangers, 
military men, and officials ; and they have succeeded, by study- 
ing their own interest, in solving a problem which seemed 
opposed to it, namely, to provide good fare at not only a mode- 
rate, but a cheap rate. 

Those who have adopted this system have been as successful 
as their conlréres ; they have not experienced so many reverses 
as those who were at the other end of the ladder, and their 
fortune, though more slowly acquired, was surer ; for if they 
gained less at a time, they gained every day; and it is a mathe- 
matical truth, that when an equal number of unities is collected 
in one point, their total is the same, whether they are united 
by tens, or collected one by one. 

Amateurs have retained the names of several artistes who 
have distinguished themselves in Paris, since the establishment 
of restaurants. We may mention Beauvilliers, Méot, Robert, 
Rose, Legacque, the brothers Véry, Henneveu, and Baleine. 

Some of those establishments have been indebted for their suc- 
cess to special causes, for instance :—the Sucking Calf (Le Veau 
que tette) to its trotters; Les Trois Freres Provencaux 
to its cod with garlic ; Véry, to its entrées of truffles ; Robert, 
to his bespoke dinners; Baleine, to his excellent fish ; 
aid Henneveu, to the mysterious boudoirs of his fourth 
story. But of all those heroes of gastronomy, none has such 
claims to a biographical notice as Beauvilliers, whose death 
Was announced an the papers in 1820. 

Beauvilliers, who established himself in 1782, was, for more 
than fifteen years, the most distinguished restaurateur of Paris. 
We ada first who had an elegant saloon, well dressed 
as ‘ stocked wine-cellar, and a superior kitchen, and 

eh several of those we have named wished to compete with 
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uy, lie sustained the contest with credit to himself, beeay: 
he a hed but little difliculty in keeping pace with the progress 
of science. 

During the two occupations of Paris, in ISI4 and LS15, 
vehicles of all nations were constantly seen at his door: he 
knew all the foreign military commanders, and spoke all their 
languages, as well as was necessary for his business. 

Beauvilliers published towards the end of his life a work in 
two volumes, in 8vo. called L’ Art du Cuisinier. his work. 
the fruit of long experience, bears the mark of enh: ‘htened 
practice, and is still as popular as when first 1t appeared. Up 
to that period the art had not been treated with so much minute- 
nessand system. ‘T's book, which has gone through several edi- 
tions, prepared the way for those works that have followed it, 
but which have not surpassed it. 

Beauvilliers had a prodigious memory ; he recognized persons 
after twenty years, who had only dined with him once, or twice: 
he also had, in some cases, a system which was peculiar to 
limself, When he knew that a wealthy party had met in his 
saloons, he approached them with a courteous, obliging air, 
was all humility, and in fact, made them the objects of his 
special attention. 

[le pointed out such a dish that they should not take ; 
another that they should lose no time in ordering, and seni 
for a third which no body thought of. He had wine brought 
up from a cellar of which he alone had the key; in fine, his 
inanuer was so obliging and so amiable, that all those extras 
passed as so many civilities, But this role of an agreeable host 
lasted but a moment ; he disappeared after having perlorme | it; 
and shortly after the size of the bill, and the bitterness arising 
from this “quart d’heure de Rabelais” showed plainly that 
they had dined at a restaurant. 

Beauvilliers had made, unmade and remade his fortune 
several times ; we know not in which of those different states 
death overtook lim; but to judge from his executors, We do 
not think the residuary legatee was much to be envied. 

We tind from an ins pection of the bill of fare of first class 
restaurants, and particularly that of Very, and the Trois 
lréres that le who takes his place in the saloon has at a mo- 
ments call, as materials for his dinner, at least 

12 different Soups, 
24 side dishes, 
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i> or 20 dishes of Beef, 


20) do. of Mutton, 

30) do. of Fowl and Game, 
19 or 20 do. Veal, 

12 do. Pastry, 

24 do. Fish, 


15 Roast Joints, 
50 dishes of First Course, 
50 Desserts. 

Besides, the fortunate gastronomer can sprinkle all this with 
at least his choice of thirty different kinds of wine, from 
Burgundy to Tokay, or Cape, and with twenty or thirty diffe- 
rent kinds of perfuined liqueurs, without counting coflee, and 
other mixtures, such as punch, negus, and many more. 

Of all those various things which constitute an amateur’s 
dinner, the principal are produced in France, such as butchers’ 
meat, fowl, and fruit ; others are an imitation of Kngland, such 
as beefsteak, Welsh rabbit, punch, &c. ; others come from Ger- 
inany, as the sauer-kraut, Hambourg beef, chines from theBlack 
Forest; others from Spain, as olla-podrida, garbancos, dried 
grapes from Malaga, spiced hams from Xeres, wines and 
liqueurs; others from Italy, as macaroni, parmesan, Bologna 
saussages, polenta, ices and liqueurs; others from Russia, as 
dried meats, smoked eels and caviar; others from Holland, 
such as cod, cheese, dried or pickled herrings, curacao, anisetic ; 
others from Asia, as Indian rice, sago, kanik, soy, wine from 
Schiraz, and cotlee ; others from Africa, as Cape wine ; others 
gain from America, as sweet potatoes, kidney potatoes, pine 
apples, chocolate, vanilla, sugar &c., which furnishes abundant 
proof of what we have elsewhere advanced, namely, that a repast, 
such as can now be, had in Paris, is in every respect cosmo- 
polite, where every country of the world is represented by its 
productions, : 

‘. Why is it that Frenchmen appear to have a natural taste 
lor cooking ? Mr. Wadd, says Zim Moore in The Irish 
Lion, “| was’nt reared a tailor. My grandfather was a tailor, 
ny lather was a tailor, and I being the eldest son of my 


nae 4ei , : ; ) 
a by all the rights of primogeniture was Jorn a. tailor.” 
s hye a } © 

sit that Frenchmen are “born” cooks. See them in camp 


OF (tn: °Ts * : " ‘ i . ' 
, ey 5 In the workshop or the factory they are still able 
‘Y turn their hands to the saucepan. Try the Star and Garter, 
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», le sustained the contest with credit to himself, beca) 
he had but little dilliculty in keeping pace with the sina 
of science. 

During the two occupations of Paris, in ISI4 and me , 
vehicles of all nations were constantly seen at his door: 
knew all the foreign mulitary commanders, and spoke all their 
languages, as W ell as was necessary for his business. 

Be auvilliers published towards the end of his life a work in 
two volumes, in 8vo. called L’ Art du Cuisinier. his work, 
the fruit of long experience, bears the mark of enlizhtened 
practice, and is still as popular as when first it appeared. Up 
to that period the art had not been treated with so much minute- 
nessand system. ‘This book, which has gone through several edi- 
tions, pre pared the way for those works that have followed it. 
but which have not surpassed it. 

Beauvilliers had a prodigious memory ; he recognized persons 
after twenty years, who had only dined with him once, or twice; 
he also had, in some cases, a system which was peculiar to 
himself, When be knew that a wealthy party had met in his 
saloons, le approached them with a courteous, obliging arr, 
was all humility, and in fact, made them the objects of his 
special attention. 

[le pointed out sucha dish that they should not take ; 
another that they should lose no time in ‘orde ring, and send 
for a third which no body thought of. He had wine brought 
up from a cellar of which he alone had the key ; in fine, his 
iauner was so obliging and so amiable, that all chet extras 
passed as so many civilities. But this role of an agreeable host 
lasted but a moment ; he disappeared after having performed it; 
and shortly after the size of the bill, and the bitterness arising 
trom this “quart d’heure de Rabelais” showed plainly that 
they had dined at a restaurant. 

Beauvilliers had made, unmade and remade his fortune 
several times; we know not in whieh of those different states 
death overtook him ; but to judge from his executors, we do 
not think the re siduary legatee was much to be envied. 

We tind from an inspection of the bill of fare of first ela 
restaurants, and particularly that of Very, and the Trois 
re res that he who takes his place in the snlooe has at a mo- 
ment’s call, as materials for his dinner, at least 

le different Soups, 
| side dishes, 
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15> or 20 dishes of Beef, 


20) do. of Mutton, 

3.) do. of Fowl and Game, 
19 or 20 do. Veal, 

12 do. Pastry, 

24 do. Fish, 


15 Roast Joints, 
50 dishes of First Course, 
50 Desserts. 

Besides, the fortunate gastronomer can sprinkle all this with 
at least his choice of thirty different kinds of wine, from 
Burgundy to Tokay, or Cape, and with twenty or thirty diffe- 
rent kinds of perfuined liqueurs, without counting coflee, and 
other mixtures, such as punch, negus, and many more. 

Of all those various things which constitute an amateur'’s 
Jinner, the principal are produced in France, such as butchers’ 
meat, fowl, and fruit ; others are an imitation of Kngland, such 
as beefsteak, Welsh rabbit, punch, &c. ; others come from Ger- 
inany, as the sauer-kraut, Hambourg beef, chines from theBlack 
Forest; others from Spain, as olla-podrida, garbancos, dried 
grapes from Malaga, spiced hams from Xeres, wines and 
iqueurs; others from Italy, as macaroni, parmesan, Bologna 
saussages, polenta, ices and liqueurs; others from Russia, as 
dried meats, smoked eels and caviar; others from Holland, 
such as cod, cheese, dried or pickled herrings, curagao, anisetic ; 
others fromm Asia, as [ndian rice, sago, kanik, soy, wine from 
Schiraz, and cotlee ; others from Africa, as Cape wine ; others 
igain from America, as sweet potatoes, kidney potatoes, pine 
apples, chocolate, vamila, sugar &e., which furnishes abundant 
proot of what we have elsewhere advanced, namely, that a repast, 
such as can now be, had in Paris, is in every respect cosmo- 

polite, where every country of the world is represented by its 
productions. 7 . 

Why is it that Frenchmen appear to have a natural faste 


‘or cooking? ‘Mr. Wadd,” says Zim Moore in The Irish 
“en, “ T wasnt reared a tailor. My grandfather was a tailor, 
8 agen i ei tailor, af I being the eldest son of my 
Is it that , ~ rights bd primogeniture was born a tailor.” 
Sida ee umen are * born cooks, See them in camp 
' a arters ; in the workshop or the factory they are still able 
wh Their hands to the saucepan. ‘T'ry the Star and Garter, 
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try the Wellington, try any of our large noted dining places, 
or our clubs, and we find that the more perfect the dinner, the 
more certainly we may write the cook down a Frenchman, or 
one who has acquired his science from a Frenchman. 

Then what must we say to our awful steam baths, the 
Strand, and Fleet-street dining rooms ? Simpson’s for example, 
In we rush from the roar of the Strand. A long, dark, swel- 
tering room is before us; no bright-eyed dame “du comptoi : 
no shining, flashing mirrors ; ; no waiter to glide at your nod, 
hot roaring guests, shouting waiters, men in cotton coats 
shoving about large dishes of steaming meat on rolling tables, 
and you eat your dinner in an atmosphere fuil of gin, fat, 
steam, and gabble. 

For our own part we always leave those Strand dining rooms 
ina state of astonishment that Englishmen should so generally 
visit Paris, and yet come back and endure, without complaint, 
such dens as Simpson’s, or Anderton’s, in Fleet-street, where 
you are choaked by foul air, and are forced to select from a 
cuisine which in its incongruity reminds one of the opening 
lines of King’s Art of Cookery — 

“Ingenious Lister,* were a picture drawn 

With Cynthia’s farce, but with a neck like brawn ; 
With wings of Turkey, and with feet of calf; 
Though drawn by Kneller, it would make you laugh! 
Such is, good sir, the figure of a feast, 

By some rich farmer’s wife and sister drest ; 
Which were it not for plenty and for steam, 
Might be resembled to a sick man’s dream, 
Where all ideas huddling run so fast, 

‘That syllabubs come first, and soups the last. 
[lence, mackarel seem delightful to the eyes, 
Though dress’d with incoherent gooseberries. 
Crabbs, salmon, lobsters, are with fennel spread, 
Who never touch’d that herb till they were dead ; 
Yet no man lards salt pork with orange peel, 

Or garmishes his lamb with spitchcock’ d eel.” 


Perhaps, reader, we may have, next quarter, another talk 
with BriLLAT-SaVARIN, 


* See ante, p. 471, note. 
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Art. I\ 


Many a time as we sit in the stillness and security of ow 
chimney corner, and turn over the pages of a ponde rous 
volume of universal history, or the hot-pressed leaves of 
some pe riodie Review—a less pre tentious , but pe hi ups evell 
more colp rehensive world-picture—we pause and ponder, 
straying far rom the mere narrative to touch the very 
limits of dream-lan Z ; and suffering imagination to clothe 
itself in the garb and spirit, as we faney, of some earlier 
time, we are filled ach the ereatness and vlory of what 
gone, and in the eestacy of our vision ery out—‘* Well, it 
ust have been a grand thing to be alive in those days!" 
The marvellous culture of heathen Greece, when poetry, 
art, and beauty, formed the ritual of its worship, the very 
dail y bread of its existence, and the intellect, free for once 
fall moral and observant restraint, could do and dare all 
t living intelligence might dream of; the magnificence 
of Roman dominion, when the first Cesars sat enthroned 
— Capitol, and the resourees, the manifold tribute of 
all known kingdo! ins, flowed in the wake of victorious legions 
to the feet of the world’s mistress ; the enthusiastic passion 
of mediwval aves, when Charlem: iene defied Teutonic gods— 
or thie He mad Peter led the way rward hordes which a new 
enthusiasm stirred from the ease of a growing security, au 
hurried out to the fabulous Last in search of adventure, 
renown, or the martyr’s penalty and palm ; the almost wild 
exultation = ch thrilled through men when a new world, 
very inlyerse as it seemed, was conquered for { the nations 
1 via faith an af perseverance of one poor mariner; the 
‘uns Which echoed through delivered Europe whe n 
rt eprom oe and mon. — ot Austria 
efect in the yeh as it is well called, yf of the mags 
history, so attract and enchain us, that | ' 
| | f s, tha 
a Looking before and after, we sich for what is not,” 
~~ 2 4 eomewha of a querulous outburst regret that our 
“ays have f len in so poor a time. 
~ 4re wrong, utterly. Imagination misleads us. If 
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we had lived in those desired times, even with our present 
boasted culture, and eager thirst for what is great, nay. 
with the power of appreciation we arrogate, no such fancied 
result of moral and intellectual exultation would have heey 
our portion. Just as hundreds of years ago our ancestors 
whose fortune we so envy, being as it were ‘ to the manner 


born,” accepted with equanimity enough the * course of 


events,” and regarded as quite accountable occurrences || 
the pageants, which in the mid distance sweep by with so 
thrilling a magnificence : so would it have likewise beep 
with us too, if somewhat closer to the foot-lights we caught 
a glimpse of the side scenes, and gained a too familiar 
acquaintance with the science of stage effect. 

“The past will always win 

A glory from its being far, 

And merge into the perfect star 

We saw not, when we moved therein.” 


To the thinking mind, no doubt, there is mystery and 
significance enougli in every event, be its importance hidden 
or revealed at the moment; and no form of real greatness 
need escape the ken of the seeing eye. But oftentimes 
leisure, as we say, fails, or the faculty is altogether wanting 
for such wide and deep observance. Besides, it is an article 
of our own belief that after all, the hour of a country’s most 
apparent prosperity, of what is supposed to be its highest 
upward progress, is not the moment when the moral life 
of its people has reached its climax; is not the moment 
when either the race is fullest of innate strength, or the 
individual best capable of receiving those marked intluences, 
which result in the production of works which bear the 
stamp of genius, while preparing him to receive the impress 
of what is highest in the character of God-like human nature. 
Ultimate perfection, it now needs no prophet to tell us, 18 
not to be expected in individuals or in nations; and long 
continuance in any cireumstance of well-being is not to be 
counted on. And it does so happen, as if by some strange 
Instinct, that in periods to all appearance of the greatest 
national success, there is a universal hurry, as if men sought 
to seize with avidity the good that. is at hand; there is a 
predominant rapacity as if for immediate and unlimited 
possession ; there is a haste in all things; and from the 
abundance of resources the very expansiveness of individual 





Mr oe, so 
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‘ower js contracted, so that men who in less affluent times 
might have been born to the inheritance of genius, become 
dwarfed, and are mere talented users of the ready appliances 
of advanced civilization. Any smart journeyman can 
design for us a goodly house, rain-proof and storm-proof, 
in which we can live comfortably with our family and 
dependents. Considerable knowledge is necessary to do so 
much ; we question not how it has been acquired ; we profit 
by it largely. But who shall venture to say, that there was 
not a quality far more akin to genius in the brain of the 
old Grecian, who planned and zxvented a way of making 
his little hut impervious to bad weather, and lifted the root 
of iton genuine Dorie pillars? A clever schoolboy can 
repeat problems in astronomy, and solve them too, never 
doubting ; and can map out the orbits of stars and systems, 
and explain laws, and make calculations, in a manner 
astounding indeed if one but think of it. Yet who will sit 
down by the young urchin, well crammed though he be, 
and fancy himself in the presence of a great intelligence ‘ 
Rather, if he want good company, and need communion 
with the highest intellect, he will go back a few centuries, 
and grapple with the thought of a Kepler or a Galileo, who 
in his day was certain of far less than our precocious 
schoolboy ; or he will travel back over weary thousands of 
years, until he find himself with the Chaldean Shepherds 
who named the Constellations. 

We hold it, therefore, a more fortunate and a better 
thing to stand in the dawning of a great hope, watching 
the growth of some vital principle; so that we feel, in ever 
* Sgeg ad = R gitinn vat pan eso via | fresh 
hess, through the ] " ee ak Gack lah aie iy l 
naa hey pe ong shadows an trp obscurity of a 
oor g y creeping into day. Now, all is hope and 
P P ecy. Later, the meridian glory may overshine the 
ps ot Bay nee: must then be a gathering 
teh ae: . 1 Py | — goodliest fate to live in 
and find that, P myer et hat if we but open our eyes, 
ttle eo a y kin rovidence, our own lot of life is cast 

A ) precious a moment ? 

m “Tie her gba individual, wishing well, no doubt, 
oni ees Sf (, once upon a time, that the best thing that 
ppen would be a complete submersion of the island 
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fora few hours. To give the gentleman his dne, why 
bout wishing he did not stop ata trifle. dvuture « 

eutators may dispute about the voeation of that proph 
iy be questioned whether he was not an aceessary 

before the faet : we eare not. Ireland has but risen troy, 

very sea of tribulation. All that she has sutlered ; 

- ions ¢ i" Oppre SSION, ae: probious (yr nny, ( Oral li 


fom, and fiendish }) ‘eution, nec id hot HOW be aw 

| ™ ] | ] } . i , sa? 
Ciel) is Silt Liaa iid the days ot her deepest ’ Toy" . 
esin'he momentot herlowest degradation ; GCienders 


r sorest need: worthy sons, not a tew, to lead the tor- 
ne ot her nationality. But martvers they were as 


much us heroes: martyrs, alas! too often, * by the pang 
Wwithont the palm.” Their labours have not yet borne the 
! arvest of such a seed, “a ere Was not one, we faney, 
of all those noble souls who, in his dying hour, could tid 


any greater conso lation than that which the recollection of 
a weary, heroic life could give; not one of all those could 
say that his work was accomplished, and all that enined for 
Which he lived and worked, in such vicissitude of trial and 
Circumstance, 

To go but a short time back, Grattan fought hand to 
haunid with systematised injustice, until there was no longer 
ground to stand on. The senator and the patriot sully 
enough followed the remnant of an Trish Legislature, and 
itnessed its dig samien in the proud and unscrupulous 
Ino rity if : tn perial Parliament. The tight Was over 

¢ fled with the oppressor, Curran confronted corrupuon 
in the Senate, and the very demons of hate and injustice 1 


the courts of law. Government, Acts of Pasliament 


? 
} vt] yi 


nteous custom, dominant sectarianism, were all against 
hin, [le shook the Commons with the thunders of his 
denunciations, and made the unjust judge writhe upon | Hie 
beneh, and grow ie in the gaze of his victims. But to 
What good’ Kvil has had its w: iy. The dispirited, worn 
out advocate lingered a few years, and died ; still berett ot 
a Btvat hope, in the co IN pUny of strangers. lamimet and 
I itzgverald are names ot b] ood and tears: 207 ragiol cm te 

O'Connell Went through a lite of labour, turmioll, 
pressing care, which would have broken the heart of a 


¢ 


rant; and died af last, having conquered mueh, but not 


7% 


iis 
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Weary enough, we dare say, and sore, too, wit 
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Brutus stab of his own dis sciples. Then eame seinen pe sti 
lonee, the re ion of terror and of death. No Jonge: Pr pa! riotie 
fury of Conciliation Hall, or the shouts of vail ons on the 
pill sides of Tara; but instead, the death moan of stricken 
households, the hurrying of despair and disease, and oa 
nameless desolation to the sw: wining lazars of the poor: 
house. ‘The xoyades and massacres of a French Revolution 
destroyed the popul ition of cities; the snows ofa Russian 
campaign bur ied alive whole legions; earthquakes and 
nlaenes have desolated states. The victims ol these are 
counted by thousands. By millions we reckon the multi- 
tudes whom the accursed misgvovernment ola party lett tO 
die on the highways, and in the ditches of Ireland, while 
there were ships in Kneland’s hat PDOUPS, and stores in her 
eranaries, which would have fed three kingdoms. There 
was no Joseph in Keypt in those day 

A very nivht of sorrow darke Pre ‘the land, and silence 
has reigned ever since. Those that wish to have it so, assert 
tlat there is now no patriotic feeling, no nationality im the 
country ; that polities, and all that sort of thing, are at an 
end; that the people are minding their business, and will 
soon get comfortable, well fed, content. ‘* You have no 
Dan O'Connell, " say they, nm Cay ac tate for you ; no one 
m akes fine spceches about you now; your patriotism 1s 

lead : vou ure que led utterly ! 

bruit is it al l] over in ideed, the i lo od and Swer t of all these 
valiant nen gone for nought? Wesayno; grees 
naa It is not the silenee of de spair that wraps the land, | 
the silence of the seed time, before the hurrying feet of the 
reapers, and the joyous ga ithe ring of the harvest, make a 
wele me inroad on the stillness. Yes, it is even so. wn 
seed is ne the husbandmen are CONE ; there is no 
more talking, The pe ople are left to themselves, and to— 
God. But is there nothing doing? Nothing! Pause a 


i 


moment, and you may fee] the Crass OTOW under your iect, 
‘0 In ‘tinet with life is the very ero ind you tread No 
iitation on = surface certai inky ; no passing rica iu 
beneath il area uy dumb, eyver- Crown oe pow r. whieh shall 


SOOT] he s a Thee] LOT; ality the world He LV wouder at. 


\ | 
h ed Wwe speak here of the people of Ireland, we mean 
si the few native-born hundreds who talk and write, make 
nT Vy 52 | 1? t 
Y ana spend it; not the seleet cirele whom people 
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meet in cre ntee ‘| soeie ly, dine with, dance with, anid Lo tad) the 
devil with —who ealculate the country’s prospe rity by the 
balance sheet of their rent-rolls, and its progress in civiliza- 
tion by the attendance at levees and drawing'rooms, and 
the increased demand for fashionable country -houses—who. 
going to church, if they are orthodox by the law, piously 
detest all manner of Papists and Dissenters, affee tionately 
recommending a friendly aggression on themselves and 
their doctrines : or who, if they be born ** Papists,” strain 
every pa to observe an amiable contor mity, and are so 
“liberal,” so free from all rough corners, that in polite 
society no one would know them from unbelievers. This 
class, which may be called the upper branch of the middle 
order in Ireland, is thoroughly contemptible, and uneducated 
in every true sense. Their ambition is to ape the attitude 
of their masters ; they have come in too close contact with 
a race alien in every way ; they have touched what was to 
them contamination ; they are neither sterling Saxon, nor 
honest Irish; they are a mongrel breed, and flunkeyism i is 
their code of law, the profession and practice of their ereed. 
When, therefore, there is question of the people of Ireland, 
we do not make allusion to those, but to the thousands of 
real men, who, far below them in the social scale, do the 
rough work of life, and toil hard for mere dry bread, but 
who have living souls for all that, and are the very heart of 
the nation. 

It seems tous that it was because this great myriad race 
was le{t too much out of the calculations of former patriots, 
that so much good work was marred, or entirely wasted. 
P erhaps there Was scarce ly help for it. A nation of slaves 
may rise for revenge, but cannot stand up for freedom. 

Self-consciousness and self-reliance have first to be learnt, 
and O'Connell had not yet come to teach that lesson. Too 
much labour went in vain efforts to make the dry brane h 
bud into life. Now let the dry branch wither ; there is § sap 
still at the root for healthy offs shoots. For once, let us begin 
at the be winning, 

And are the great mass of the people standing still in all 
that re ar ls rue progress ? Are the Vv following crooked 
roads, or travelling they know not whither ? Very far irom 
all that. There is more of hardy, earnest, eager life in 
this class in Ireland at the present day, than any one not 
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actually living among them could easily believe. There is 
a spirit of self-development among them, and a system of 
education at work, silently, it might be said unconsciously, 
moulding a very facile material into a most solid vigorous 
nationality. Since green grass first grew on the island 
there was never such hope as now. ‘Thrice blessed those 
who outlive some few years more of toil and weary waiting, 
and witness the first grand outburst of a nation’s  self- 
assertion ! 

The immense educational power at work in Ireland, is the 
real preparation for this consumation, and forms the solid 
basis of the superstructure. Whatever muy be said of the 
colleges and middle-class schools, there can be but one 
opinion of the training pursued by those who have charge 
of the great mass of the population. The mechanical part 
is excellent, and there is a very necessary vigilance exercised 
by those who have evena higher responsibiliy, than the 
schoolmaster. Mere intellectual culture is a poor provision 
for any class ; without much in addition it is especially 
pernicious for the lower orders, who are not amenable to 
those influences, so subtile yet so powerful, which often act 
as a needful check upon the rank above them. ‘The vexa- 
tions and defects of the so-called “ National System,” which 
cause so much irritation, and hinder so materially the 
benefit which a system truly national would accomplish, 
are neutralized in a great measure, by the watchful care of 
the clergy and the religious orders, who so often are the 
guardians and correspondents of these schools. The 
objections urged against the system are to be traced, rather 
(oa justifiable fear of the mischief, which surely would 
ensue, if the administration of the charge fell into unfit 
hands, than to any wrong that has actually been done. 
Fortunately there are vigilant eyes abroad—laborious hands 
and real energy at work ; and, so controlled, the national 
system is a help, and to say the least, in the present state 
at affairs, & great convenience, ‘The great advantage, how- 
vd = o Christian Brothers. They reject the 
pose ging a risen use their own method, and com- 
schools. and then 8; and let any oue who visits their 
whether a ry ~ Z an examination of their classes, say 
ta gee een thousand *‘ monks’ boys,” as they are 

» GO not, with their ready answers, bright intelligent 
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these fifteen thousand are an army of civilization. The 
ady march into mi anhood, every few vears, of a cener; 


‘ ul 
tion so trained, will clear the or mind of i: ny obstructions. 
‘aT these i alone, there is al vhole nation OUinin . 
intellectual power, and eathering vital streneth. Let your 


gownsmen look to their honours, and your hitherto privi 


lewed classes make way. There is a new race ready 
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now to supplant them, and claim by right divine the inher: 
tanee of their torfeite “« birthright. 

If we look toa higher, or at least older portion of the 
community, we find evidences of almost miraculous advane 
in refinement and intellivenee. There is hardly a large 
town in Ireland which has not now its Catholie Young 


Alen’'s Societ , organized for purposes of self improvement, 
intellectual culture, and mutual support in faith and works, 
The strong bond is here of unity, and a fixed aim and prin- 


ciple; for the want of which Mechanies’ Institutes, od iudh 
ke fast and loose associations, fall away, after a hopeful 
rinning, and a more or less enduring play of spasmodic 
ion. Here the tie is strong as love, for it is no other; 
powertul to fetter all base passions; and strong enough to 
in cheek even sueh characteristies of temperament and 
oO. race, as have hitherto proved fatal to social propress. 
The principal of self restraint is taught in these societies, 
by the example in daily life of each it diy iu: 1] member. The 
streng th of will, the power of continuous = iden! L, 
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jisseminate ell good fruits of Christiamity ; their aim 
above all, with God's blessing, to make Catholic uuth a 
vital, practical, principle of action, Most astonishing it is 
‘o witness the attendance of these young men at the lectures 
which from time to time are addressed to them, either by 
members of their own body, qualified by position and edu- 
sation to become instructors, or by men of high attainments, 
who, taking a deep interest in their wellare, think it not 
beneath their talents to labor to advance so good a cause. 
We should boldly ask a stranger among the audicnee, to 
show us more real. innate civilization, in the same rank in 
any nation. Merely to sit, and listen patiently to certain 
lectures which we have heard delivered, wou!d of itseif give 
proofofsurprisingadvaneement. Not very popularsubjects, 
we have heard treated, by men of first rate ability, and have 
watched with something of fear lest the audience should 
weary of “such high argument.” But not a bit of it. 
They liked it well ; and listened, not alone with decorum, 
but with marked attention ; applauding where it was right 
todoso. We could no longer therefore wonder that men 
of such aecquirements as we knew the lecturers to be, should 
deem they had ** fit audience,” and put out the full measure 
of their strength accordingly. 

All this proves that we are at the turning point of Ire- 
land’s history, and shows in what direction the tide is to 
flow. Only a little while longer to wait, and we shall have 
anew face of things. No longer want and deeradation, 
andall shapes of terror and unloveliness ; but a better time 
of comfort and civilization, and the reign of peace and art. 

Yes; all these go together. Without bread, even the 
bread that perisheth, no form of civilization can endure very 
song ; and without peace, of a certain quality, we must not 
Hope for the possession of those arts, which are essentially 
oe arts of peace. For proof of this we need go no farther 
“ahour own experience, ‘The Irish, it las often been re- 
marked, ought, judging from internal evidence, to be a 
nation of Poets and Artists. They have quick vivid per- 
Meat? oe, organism attuned to the very key note of 
eee, ; &n Imagination so glowing that no medium can 

“Its power, and even the unfigurative English becomes, 
outh, oriental in its rich expressiveness ; a facile 
» morcover, to give form to any conceivable idea. Dut 
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a people, no matter how rarely gifted, whose sensations are 
most frequently those of pain, and whose consciousness js 
of bitter wrong, are not the best prepared, either to produce 
great Artists, or to appreciate, and leisurely enjoy, the works 
of genius. In addition to certain natural gifts and tenden- 
cies, an amount of genial education is necessary, before art 
can have its true value; and opportunity for observation 
and self instruction must not fail. Hitherto the Irish people 
have not been able to put shoes on their feet, still less to 
travel forth in search of the artistic and picturesque ; and 
those who by their position and wealth might have brought 
high art, with all its ennobling influences, within the reach 
ot the masses, are even less up to the mark, less prepared 
to do good service in that line. They are, in fact, as little 
educated in such matters, as their social inferiors. Besides 
they want the heart; and if you will, the money ; for our 
‘‘ aristocracy of the land,” with their hounds and betting 
books ; and our “aristocracy of the desk” with their castle- 
going wives and daughters, need, it must be owned, long 
purses; and the possession of pictures and statues, the 
patronage of'struggling genius, if it be native born especially, 
are not recognised, in this state of things, as the best con- 
ductors of fortune’s partial favors. 

Presently there shall be an end to this, and the true 
Artist's appeal shall be, not to patrons, but the people. 
From them he shall take his commissions; it shall be his 
pride to work for them—to embellish their places of resort, 
with national memorials, and to make their churches in- 
stinct with the life of national, universal, religion. 

Precisely in this marked interval between the barbarity 
and darkness of one period, and the ever-increasing enlight- 
enment of another, JOHN HOGAN, the greatest of all 
lrish Artists, lived and worked ; and, 


‘* Standing thus between the glory and the dark,” 


his name must ever live in the sad, yet erateful memory of 
his country. ; 

Like all great men, he was somewhat before his age. 
He bore the burthen and heat of the day, and they paid him 
but scant wages. Ile passed through every phase of that 
transition period, had full experience of all. The ignoranee 
of a population wronged him; the stupidity of a enique 
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wounded him : the patronage offered to him by individuals 
and associations, he was torced to accept, and wrung from 
their tardy, too often niggardly payments, enough of daily 
bread; he toiled and slaved, and died in a hard life-battle. 
But with a true poet’s faculty, he discerned the advent of 
a better time. le stood so high above the crowd, that his 
eyes were gladdened with an earlier sunrise ; and this hope, 
this promise, ever ran like a thread of gold through the 
sombreness of his own experience. Ireland has given 
birth to great talents, even to genius in art. But although 
we may claim native born artists, we can point to no Irisx 
Artist, in the full sense of the term, before Hogan's time. 
From the people he sprung, full of the vivacity, the enthu- 
siastic temperament of the race—with a love of country 
which no neglect, ill treatment, or bitter wrong, could 
extinguish. His aim, his passionate desire, was to glorify 
by his genius, the country of his birth and his affections. 
His desire for a people’s sympathy, outran that people’s 
capacity to understand the richness of the gifts which he 
thirsted to lavish upon them. He would be—and he was— 
the Great Irish Sculptor. But over his untimely grave 
his people only now awake, and find that it was even so. 
They shall not see his like again. He was with them—a 
Heaven-sent true Artist—and they know it not! 

Later, when the history of Irish art comes to be written, 
the story of Hogan’s life, we trust, shall be worthily told ; 
its whole significance revealed ; and his example held up, 
a3 it well deserves to be, a beacon light for those whom a 
high destiny shall send upon a kindred mission. Later too, 
when we shall better understand how true art and true feel- 
ing form in reality one fellowship ; when we find at last, 
that he who would teach the million hearts, and lead them by 
beauty to truth, must himself be true to the pole star of 
duty, and faithful to the love of all excellence, the teaching 
of such a life shall not be lost. Few, indeed, who chronicle 
the meteor course of genius, have so noble a theme as this 
man's life affords. No need in this case to temporise, 
laboriously excuse, or frantically defend. The somewhat 
ae and most saddening plea so often put forth, 
4 ion must be held excused from the following of prin- 
a ® without which lower natures in the intellectual scale 

ot to be tolerated; the audacious assertion, that 
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hecause @amuns intel! 
he aust needs in morals fall below the ordina) 

tandard, are negatived by many worthy examples ; and to 
the eredit of human nature, and for our own cood fortune. 
we have inhe rited in Hlowan another noble Instanee, ty) 
One word, John Hogan possessed suryp MASSID 10" COTS | he 
had the poet’s temperament with the artist's expression: 
to these were superadded those virtues which give e value 


etual oifts burps iss the CoOMmnN 


eitit 


and i dignity ‘to common life—pe rseverance, sturdy Indenend- 
ance, a most lofty integrity. In the midst of’ troubl 3. 
trials, temptations within and without, he kept  himselt 
unspott d from the world ; in childlike simplicity, following 
his noble and sometime weary way ; untiring, unwaverh 


faithful to the mission of his mwenius 
‘True to the kindred points of heaven and home.” 


A mere sketeh in outline is all that need be given here of 
Hogan's life. The simple facts scarcely require a eomment- 
ary, they speak for themselves. Somewhat discursiv IV 
therefore, we eu speak of the artist and his works. 

John Hogan was born in the month of October, 1800, in 
the town ot Tallow, ( county Watertord. Cork has elaimed 
him tor her own; a tacit plea for the distinction | has been 
established, and somehow the honour has been given her 
Phough she certainly Cannot orl ry im rah aecident of fis 
birth, she may with justice claim to be the nursing mother 
of hisgenius. The gold medal of the Royal Dublin Society, 
westerners the artist in Iso, de Si “nates him John pt J 
of ( * and so let it stand. A few months after his : 
birth, his parents, with two elder children, removed to Cork, 
and there the family remained until 1821, with what fur- 
therance to young Hoga n’s re nius we shall see. Hetore, 
however, the deve lopment of his rare eifis can well be - 
to have commenced, the kindly atmosphie re ofa frugal, well 
ordered household, in whieh the proprieties of a ins nl 
estate were ever preserved, and the real Sine affect 
cultivate d, | had had its e ‘tlect in eherishing’ the growti 
manly, C brist tian prine iples, and the creritler influcnees 
love me dutiful obedience, 

Like all our ereat mode rn Sculptors, Hogan sprang 
the artisan class, ('; nova s 3 father Was fo stone © 
vaidsen’s, a rode earver in wood: Cliris 
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ood behind a royal carriage ; and Dannecker may have 
cleaned the sts ables of a duke. Schwanthaler claimed ho 
high descent, though he brought up the rear of a line ot 
grist. ‘Tenerani and Benzoni, Flaxman and Chantrey 
were all of the people. Hogan’s father, however, though 
he held no higher position than that of master builder, came 
of an old tribe, mentioned in the ‘ Annals of the Four 
Masters,” and once possessed of castle, chapel, and we may 
hope good rents In the County Tipperary. The artist's 
r other, if not of b luer blood, had notable ancestors in times 
Ines distant from ourown. She was a Miss Frances Cox, of 
Dunmanway, Co. Cork, great grand-daughter of Sir Richard 
Cox, Lord Chi of Justice of Ireland i . the rejien of William 
and Mary, and Lord ‘haneellor under Queen Anne. She 
was an orphan, and while living under the care of certain 
relations, whose family mansion was in the course of under- 
roing alterations according to the directions of the elder 
Hogan, met the young artisan at the table of his employer. 
She was evide ntly attracted by the manly carriage, and res- 
pectable mi nner of the young ‘builde r; and appears soon to 
have diseove red , with a true woman's : instinct, that he, with 
his pride of independence, and steady industry, was worthier 
of her hand and heart than any of the hereditary squireareli) 
her own estate. Atall events she responded i in faith an } 
generosity to “gh lange suit. How good was thie 
exchange Is told i a word :-—she left without Ohe sigh of 
regret t her aristocratic relations and guardians, whose indig- 
nation at the supposed mesalliance was made the excuse 0! 
relusing to pay the marriage portion of £2,000 she was 
entitled to, and chose for her own lie ve lord a man, who, 
valuing her for herself’ al one, declined to urge his claim to 
the money so dis shonourably withheld. Through a lone: 
es ye life of some change ae trial, the real communion 
labour was exe mplified i in this worthy pair. The hus- 
band’s part was more especially to provide for the daily 
Wints of the household, to gain bread for his children, and 
eans to give them fitting: e lucation. The wife’s | less 
s al \ ; no less 
rduons task was to keep j in peace, true aflection, and all 


hr 
istian virtue, the sons and daughters of their humble 


{'} 
home, 


a y 
OV beantifully the fruits of this fine example, and 


vessea training, are shown in Hogan’s feelings and ever 
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constant conduct! To his parents he was loyal and loving 
and when he had begun to make a name, even in the 
Capital of Art, and the gifts of fortune visited his hand, he 
never failed to lay his laurels with pride at his parents’ 
feet ; and no matter what sum of money his hard work 
procured him, he invariably, as the good old ballad says, 
‘‘eut it in twain” and sent the full half to his Cork home. 
Ilis sisters found him a generous guardian when circum- 
stances made them somewhat dependant on him. One 
sister, after a time, he took with him to Rome ; to another, 
who chose a religious life, he gave £300 on entering the 
convent of the Sisters of Mercy, in Cork—at a time, too, 
when he had a wife and five children to support; and the 
two remaining sisters, who were married, and settled in the 
West Indies, he never allowed to feel the want of a bro. 
ther’s interest. In his only brother, Richard, whose early 
death was one of the severest blows the artist’s loving heart 
ever received, he enjoyed not only the sympathy which 
true affection never fails to bestow, but likewise in his com- 
panionship he found nurture for his own rare talents. 
"hey were companions in everything; their aspirations 
were after the same excellence; their aim tended to a kindred 
object. Art was the ideal of each, and both were pledged 
to strive for excellence in true brotherhood of genius. 

The home of the Hogan family was in Cove-street, a 
gone-down sort of place even then, with little more than 
memories of better times, but full enough of social charac- 
ter, and local peculiarity, to make it not quite unfit for the 
home of a young artist. The inhabitants of this southern 
portion of ** the beautiful city” are a race apart, as distinct 
trom the natives of the north, as if they were another people. 
Manufacturing industry remained with the latter, a8 well 
as all that we know of Cork vivacity and mercurial energy ; 
but the former, with perhaps some of the absurd pride of 
old inhabitants, kept themselves to themselves, socially 
ignoring all mutuality of citizenship with the rest. 0 
remarkable is this, that if one wanted to find out the locality 
of a new comer or settler of only some twenty years stand- 
ing in that exclusive quarter, he would have no business ( 
ask information of the next-door-neighbours of the stran- 
ger, supposing them to be of the pre-adamite settlers ; he 
would be surely told there was nothing known of the man 
in that place. Moreover, the out-of-door habits of the pee” 
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ple, the somewhat southern aspect of their surroundings, 
were not Without a certain picturesque effect. 

The artist’s temperament, as we well know, is sensitive 
bevond measure. The small every-day chances and 
appearances which, to common apprehension possess nothing 
more than their material or arbitrary value, become invested 
to his imagination with strange importance ; and, in reality, 
though perhaps without his cognizance, direct or check, or 
happily further his inborn pre-dispositions. Fortunately, 
the matured genius is more or less independent of externals ; 
no longer yielding to them, accepting them, or bearing with 
them as others do, he has finally mastered them, and can 
take out of them what meaning he likes; since indeed to 
him, if to any, 

‘* Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.” 
True genius has thus much in common with true religion, 
that it gives the show of things and appearances only its 
true value, and looks through all outward and common 
things, to their inner, divine, significance. 

The growth of a youth such as Hogan’s, must have been 
peculiarly influenced by the world about him. We deem 
it therefore to be a notable fact, that he found himself in 
early life, not alone in a genial Christian home-circle, but 
settled down in a corner of the world, obscure enough, but 
for that no doubt, all the freer from the tame uniformity 
and last new fashions, of a quarter more in the gang way 
of busy prosperous life. 

then for beauties of scenery, and loving enjoyment of 
nature in manifold variety, there could be no better site than 
Cork itself, with its picturesque hill sides grown over with 
pleasant woods, varied with the abodes of men; and the 
0 “winding at its own sweet will” close to the foot of 
ee = stretching out in long reaches 
as sluggishly flows ine ag pA neg Boies a 
but a river of runnin oaks vith ife in it A en beaieed 
of peaceful farms © estate pa = ae sae ie 
mountain pastures of the K a ae Baye ne 
gled quiet and bus > pont; erry borders. Again, the one 9 
Seahenes ot ‘S routine of real, hearty, country life, to 
dircetion - watt "dl rer Fate than a few miles wal in any 

in addition “ the far off sounding of the sea, 
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| - troeivht. ever re appe aring, ot ships well laden Wit! 
the produce and the news of othe r lands. And to erown 
all, ti at we may not leave out, if not the glory, at | ast the 
ped ‘uliarity of our southern city ,amost eh: ange ful, capricious, 
tantalizing climate, whic th gives to those m: ny features of 
landse ape and seenery, at least a thousand ditlerent as pects 
in aday. Well do we remember how, the first time we 
saw the Glanmire hills, it was through a medium so delusive 
to our unaccustomed eyes, that we fancied we beheld g 
beautiful cloud picture in the sky ; and it was only on the 
assurance to the contrary of our companion, a person ot 
sense and experience, that we were satisfied to beli ve that 
what we looked on was not a pile of airy castles ona fancied 
hill of clouds, but only a mere commonplace view of Glan 
‘ire, “‘as seen through amist.” Sueh, and so varied, wer 
i¢ sights mae sounds and semblaneces which everywhere 
met the quick senses of the Younes artist. 

Soeial life in Cork, had, just at the at period, much to boast 
of and profit by. It was a condition of unusual activity, 
and the current flowed in a way that aflected the literature 
of In: uh ind even yet more than the every-day-life of that 
one Celtie city. Though young Hogan mixed | 
bteed at all, with the notabilities of that live lv populati n, 
it were absurd to econelude that so quick an intellect remai ed 
uniniluenced b 'V the surrounding atmosphe re, In Cork, 
nore than in any city of the world, there is a sort of publi Ce 
interest or property ‘in every species of priv: me worth or 

enius. In other pi ices cireles and coteries kee p sie 
Dubl in, for example, has its little artistic circle, its smal: 
‘iterary society, its musical sets and scientitie knots : and 
soon. It is known that these subdivisions exist. but the 
limits being somewhat stronely marked, there is little egress 
or ingress; and strange things may be said, and stranger 
things achie el within them, and the citizens at large " 
little the Wiser, { ‘ork socie ty is he ‘tter Oreanisc | for some 
purposes. There is no doing anything ‘there in secret. 
Cork socie ty isa very broad highway. “What is whiis per ed 
on Patrick's Hill, will ne pub Hale on the South Mall, and 
Blae ‘kpool will have (3 pro ot the o'lory or shame ol 
Blarney lane, feenn eXists In fact a certain communion 01 
labour, We cannot always say of love, which makes the 
humbler and less gifted, part taker in some measure, 0! the 
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cnecess and fame of the more richly dowered. The grend 
solo parts are all the more telling, thus relieved by the ever 
recurring sonority, of the many voiced chorus. The state 
of things in that stirring community, reminds one very 
foreibly of “La Sonnambula,” where the chorus is ever on 
the gui vive, and the dramatis persone can scarcely put on 
their night cap, or steal a march at any hour, without the 
entire population being notified of the fact. Just at that 
time there was so much talent among the leading men of 
the City, so much of the fire of genius poetising the hearts 
of youths yet unknown to fume, that we eannot believe the 
influence of proximity to have been inconsiderable, on 
a mind like that of our Artist. 

Barry's name was fresh in the memory of his boastful 
countrymen, when Ilogan’s boyhood still kept the secret of 
his greatness. It was a name that might stir too deeply 
young aspirants to fame, who had not received high com- 
mission to dare and achieve as much. The strong, fierce 
man had gone forth some fifty years before, with a power 
of resistance, at least equal to his power of production. 
Academies and authorities, theories and formulas, were 
nothing to him who had the presumption to think for 
himself, defying presidents and precedents. There is much 
in Barry's course to deter from the following of such an 
example; much also to attract in the excitement, which, as 
we read his life, carries us away in sympathy with his scorn 
ofsuch patronage, as may be had for amellow manner and 
a cringing attitude ; and makes us look up with something 
of adiniration to the wild-eyed man, who, with his classic 
notions, flung erand thoughts on canvas like a young Angelo, 
in days when Reynolds reigned supreme, and oenius was 
a delusion and a snare, unless a Dilettanti Society stamped 
It He made a splendid fight of it ; lived in a real London 
sap sega and aneneed ; went about almost in rags, to 

gust of prim academicians : but at a time when he 

had to work some fourteen hours aday, he contrived to 
ae hey ne for pea? profession, and subsistence for 
Pil a he ee of eighty pounds a year. So that 
aia. Bdheng 7 he was never known to borrow 
a el she ‘ a Pn have been well that an early 
rN i ag gd rtwo 0 arry's fellowcitizens, from issuing 
) the world with a like daring. More than talent 
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was wanted to do what Barry did :—an_ indomitable 
namely, and very r are strength of character. Young Hogan 
had much in common with this lion of the race, and we 
faney, Was not without a consciaus sympathy with the 
famous ork man, 

We ind no such hero as Barry on the stage just at the 
ve allude to. Yet the stage was not untrod by many 
| ‘firures. Maginn, an LL.D. in his twenty-fourth 
year, kept school in Marlborough-street ; leetured young 
Southerns in selence an l classies ; and made sport enough 
fur the quick wits of the society about him, slyly stirring 
uy the shite. the reade TS of es 1} lae ‘kwood” to wond r and 
tidimiration at the marvellous resource, and endless frolic, of 
the genuine Phelim O'Doherty. Soon he was to be ont in 
the throng of London liter: Ary life, no longer the nameless, 
though inimitable corres ponde nt, but the ackn wledged 
centre of as sprightly a race as ever congrega a in the 

ubs and taverns, af chance gathering pl: ices, Of poets, 
reviewers, editors, and contributors. In his exit from 
Cork—too small a world it was thought for such as he— 
the witty Doctor, he may have left some portion of his 
good fume behind him. ‘* Poor Maginn !? we can never 
help saving when we think of him. Before long he had 
drank his last bottle, and laughed his last langh | rs | then 
Was soon a sad end to what a brother reviewer called, “ this 
sinwular mixture of classical erndition and trish fun 
Father Prout was then young Frank Mahony of 
hi a On “SION ally whe nh college Vac ation perm tte d : be 
sprightly genial youth, with adeal of humour in all his 
sayings and doiness, and talent in store, or as we natives 
say, in va/ore, behind that splendid forehead of his, By 

i aes Englis h literature, and the English press shall ma 
profit of lis fame, and Continental eapitals shall have reason 
to know his whi real Outs, Daniel Mi: ili Be, thoug ‘} a mere 
boy, haunted the hall of the Soe le ty of Arts, and desired t 
hav this said to him by one of jud, yment and taste ' who 
marvelled at his assiduity : “ My little friend, if you work 
hard and ¢Aink, you will be a great man one of the »se days. 
The bright-eyed | boy was not long i in fulfill 


i? 


Hing the pr mise 


of his youth. Then wy noh le young frie nd Scottowe, 
and Ralleher, “iy early fellow student,” to whom Hoge 


In after years used to hal such pleasant messages 
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wonderful Ford, whom his companions called ‘ young 
Raphael,” must have been even then haunted by the 
“Genius of Tragedy,” and full of dreams of the ‘* Fall of 
the Angels.” While, in busier scenes of the world’s lite, 
Dr. England, later Lord Bishop of Charleston, drew a throng 
round the pulpit, and made his thundering voice heard, in 
the cause of patriotism, on the noisy platform of Irish 


hints about their art studies, were busy at work. And that 
bil . ‘ 


WHTICS. 

sc (nt however, to Hogan. At cight years of ages 
he was sent, a‘ fine, sturdy, quick-witted boy, to Mr. Cang- 
ley’s school in Tallow. Why a Cork education in the 
vicinity of his home, was not preferred, we are unable to 
state. It has been suggested that the exclusiveness, or 
“snobbery ” of Cork society, might have made the builder's 
son feel out of place, among the more aristocratic frequent- 
ers of a first class city school. Possibly, also, a little 
roughing might be essential, and a temporary removal 
from the charmed circle of home, not the worst preparation 
lor entrance into the world of business and society. Hogan 
was soon an established favourite with his master; and 
among his school-fellows he kept his ground ereditably, for 
he could box his corner right well, ever bravely standing 
up for his own. Classic studies, strange to say, seem to 
have had little attraction for him. Mathematics, and arith- 
metic, and history, were more to his taste, and in these he 
became a proficient. After six years absence, young Hogan 
was brought home; and with the idea, we suppose, of 
giving “our eldest,” a fairstart in life, and a chance of 
acquiring that much desired quality—respectability of posi- 
uion,—he was placed in an attorney’s oftice, and expected 
(0 progress towards that wished-for object ,underthe guidance 
ofa Mr. Michael Foote. Disappointment, however, was 
the lot in this case of both father and master. The artist’s 
soul was already awake in the boy ; and instead of assidu- 
ously pursuing his legal studies, and secking distinction as 
an attorney's clerk, he thought of nothing but cutting 
figures in wood, drawing all the strange fancies that came 
into his head, and most industriously copying architectural! 
designs, and such works of art as provincial shop windows 
in the early part of the century, gave him an opportunity 
of studying. Neither persuasion nor punishment, could 
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deter the young scapegrace from such provoking conduet 
We may guess ry brother Richard, and other young friends 
of the Socie ty ¢ Arts, Were not baekward in apy il audine r his 
determination, Fs a they gave him the only thine 
eueee rly coveted—eneour: 1Or¢ ment in his erratic course a. and 
the meed of admiration, his assiduity , if nothisachievements 
deserved. We are also told that* 


“A friend and client of Mr. Foote’s, Dr. Coghlan, a physician in 
good practice, and not alittle eccentric in his hi bits, ae ntally dis. 
covered the young draughtsman one day at his desk absorbed in his 
labour of love, to the neglect of his proper business. Ile pra ised 
the sketches, faithfully kept the seeret, and seldom afterwards visited 
the office without rewarding, witha bright crown piece, what he, 
doubtless, regarded as the innocent amusements of a clever wilful 
boy.” 

Such little encouragement as he got, strengthened his 
own strong determination, to be an artist and nothing else, 
Yet we know not how he should ever have got tree of the 
meshes of the law, if happy accident had not given him an 
opportunity of displaying, with considerable eonvenience to 
others, his self-aequire id profieiency in outline drawing :— 


“A new gaol was about to be built on the banks of the Lee; and 
the contract was taken by the eminent house of Deane, of which the 
principal was and is Mr. (now Sir Thomas) Deane. Hogan the 
elder was in the employment of the firm, as foreman, and the talents 
of the son were already known to Mr. Alexander Deane, brother of 
Sir Thomas. The Architect, (Mr. Robinson of Dublin,) having 
sent down his plans and spec ifications tbere was a difficulty about 
finding a competent person in Cork to copy them within the tie, 

(not more a a fortnight.) when the works should be commenced. 
In this embarrassment yonng Hogan was sent for, on a Sunday 
evening ; and the reader may guess with what trembling de lizht he 
half distrustingly consented to assume the responsibility pressed upon 
him by patrons, ‘who could naturally have but a doubtful faith in 
powers yet but little deve loped, and wholly unacknowledged out of 
his own limited circle of confidants. He yielded at last to their 
solicitations, and working night and day, with a fixed resolve to 
succeed, executed his task within the allotted time in a manner to 
challenge the wonder and admiration of his employers.” 


The tirst and best result of this time ly trial and complete 
success, was the remov: al of young How an trom the dre ‘ary 


* This extract and the following are from an article sain 
John Hogan” in the Dublin U niversity Magazine, January, 850. 
The particulars given in that paper are, we believe, true as far as 


“ yxo. We know the writer took notes from a conversation with 
r. Hogan in his Dublin studio, 
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office of Mr. Foote, where he had spent two hopeless years, 
to the more congenial workshop of Deane and Company. 
He was bound to the firm at once, and employed as 
draughts-man and carver of models. Hard work was no 
hardship to him now, he was ready for anything, drawing, 
carving, modelling ; but so decided had his voeation became, 
that after a very short time, Mr, Deane, who looked with 
approbation on the persevering energy of his gifted appren- 
tice, and had good feeling enough not to thwart the growth 
of so noblea tnlent, presented him with a set of chisels, and 
before very long, John Hogan was avowedly a sculptor. 
What we admire very much in Llogan, is the steady good 
sense which ever accompanied him in all that regarded his 
profession ; and the unceasing perseverance with which he 
laboriously vained every onward step of his progress. Ac- 
cordingly, without any indiscreet zeal to achieve miracles, 
or any ambitious design of taking the world at once by 
storm and surprise, he knuckled down to the so necessary 
preliminary studies, and not only practised his hand in 
every style of drawing and carving, but for some years 
attended Dr. Woodrofle’s anatomical lectures, with what 
profit his splendid modelling sufficiently shows. One of his 
lirst works was a carving in wood of a human skeleton, life 
size, which the doctor long after used in demonstrating to 
his pupils. The great Michael Angelo’s zealous studies, 
come naturally here to mind, and we remember as a coin- 
cidence, the Crucifix in wood which the great Florentine 
made for the high altar of Santo Spirito, to please the prior, 
who had given him a room wherein to dissect dead bodies. 
While thus gaining the accurate knowledge of form and 
proportion, so indispensable to suecess in the art he had 
chosen, young Hogan busily employed himself modelling 
hands and feet —gainingevery day in technical nicety of finish. 
He was not very long employed in following this method 
when cireumstanees oceurred, which must have filled the 
young artists of Cork with strange delight, by affording 
them a most unexpected opportunity of seeing, admiring, 
and studying the undying works of antique art. At the 
close of the great European war, in commemoration of the 
‘0 grateful peace of 1815, [is Holiness. Pope Pius VIL., 
an to the Prince Regent & Inagnificent selection of 
ast: uthe antique, which had been taken under the 
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supel rintendence of Canova. This gift, though it m ay seen, 
at first inappropriate, considering” the recipient, Wis 1h 
reality a very graceful acknowledgement of the good seryiep 
rendered to art Pby ithe English government, whieh not only 
appointed persous to remove ia chef: /s8 dl (PULTE Oj ' Italian 
churches and galleries from their temporary location in. the 
Louvre, but likewise paid the expense of the restoration, 
This was a prize which an art-loving community might 

long to possess. We know not how it esc aped being 
seized on by certain me tropolitan institutions, or the more 
erasping corporations of the English manufacturing towns, 
ST sata ‘Vol. for the eood luek ot Cork, the Casts Were obt taine d 
for that wide-aw: ike G ity, in the year 1S1s, th IrOUg ‘h the ili- 
terest of the M: arqu lis of Conyngham, Lord Knnisinore, or 

as some willhaveit, John W ‘son dain. Reviewer-Gene ral of 
the Quarterly, and Irishman, as well, by birth and parentage, 
Indeed, it Was a piece of good fortune not unmerited, for 
the citizens had just two years before, with most praise- 
worthy exertion, sueceeded in  establis hing a Society of 
Arts, for the cultivation of taste, and the Paik encourage: 

ment of native talent. Many no doubt, remembe r the sort of 
loft, which served in thoseearly d: ys of art, as the gallery 
of antiques. Gods and heroel. masks and groups, may 
now have fitter dwelling place, but we doubt if ever sue! 
devout worshippers cathe red round so prized a shrine, since 
the Hogan brothers, those young artists we have mention- 
ed, and lesser stars of a bright ‘constellation, met in that 
old lumber-room, and the fire of genius was kindled in 
the light of those old-world gems. How much this same 
gallery had to do with Hogan’s subsequent success ; how 
untringly he thought, and studied, and wrought in its 
dingy precincts ; and how, as it seems natural, “the game 
was the scene of his ereatest triumph, shall now be briet- 

ly stated. The following pas sage is from a paper inthe lrish 
Penny Journal, December 19th, 1840, and is, we believe, 
from the pen otf Dr. Petrie:— 

‘The period, however, had now arrived when the eagle wing of 
Hox mm Was to try its strength; and most fortunately for him, an 
accident at this time brought to Cork a man more than ordinarily 

ited with the power to assist him in its flight. The person we al: 
had 'e to was the late William Paulett Carey, an Irishman no less dis- 
tinguished for his abilities as a critical writer on works of art, than 


for his ardent zeal in aiding the struggles of genius, by making t! 
merit known to the world. In August, 1823, this ge ‘ntleman, on 
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occasio! of paying a visit to the gallery of the Cork Society, “ acci- 
dentally saw a stall fizure of a Torso, carved in pine timber, which 
had fallen down under one of the benches. On tuking it up,” to 
continue Mr. Carey’s own interesting narrative, ‘ he was struck by 
the correctness and good taste of the design, and the newness of the 
execution. He was surprised to find a piece of so much excellence, 
apparently fresh frem the tool, ina place where the arts had been so 
recently introduced, and where he did not expect to meet anything 
but the erude essays of uninstructed beginners. On inquiry he was 
informed it was the work of a young native of Cork, named Hogan, 
who had been apprenticed to the trade of a carpenter under Mr. 
Deane, an eminent builder, and had at his leisure hours studied from 
the Papal casts, and practised carving and modelling with intense 
application. Hogan was then at work above stairs, na small apart- 
ment in the Academy. The stranger immediately paid him a visit, 
and was astonished at the rich composition of a T'riumph of Silenus, 
consisting of fifteen figures, about fourteen inches high, designed in 
an antique style, by this self-taught artist, and cut in baserelief, in 
pine timber. Ile also saw various studies of hands and feet ; a grand 
head of an Apostle, of asmatl size ; acopy of Michael Angelo’s mask ; 
sume groups in bas-relief after designs by Barry; and a female 
skeleton, the full size, after nature ; all cut with delicacy and beauty, 
in the same material. A copy of the antique Stlenus and Satyrs, in 
stone, was chiselled with great spirit; and the model of a lkoman 
soldier, about two feet high, would have done credit to a veteran 
sculptor. A number of his drawings in black and white chalks, from 
the Papal casts, marked his progressive improvement and sense of 
ideal excellence. The defects in his performances were such as are 
inseparable from an early stage of untaught study, and were far 
overbalanced by their merits. When his work for his master was 
over for the day, he usually employed his hours in the evening in 
these performances. The female skeleton had been all executed 
during the long winter nights.” 

Becoming thus acquainted with Mr. Hogan’s abilities, Mr Carey, 
with that surprising prophetic judgment with which he was so emi- 
uently gifted, at once predicted the young sculptor’s future fame, 
and proclaimed his genius in every quarter in which he hoped it 
wight prove serviceable to him. He commenced by writing a series 
of letters, which wera inserted in the Cork Advertiser, “ addressed 
to the nobility, gentry, and opulent merchants, entreating them to 
raise a fund by subscription, to defray the expense of sending Hogan 
iy Italy, and supporting him there for three or four years, to afford 
pane advantages of studying at Rome.” But for some time these 
r ne S proved incflectual, and would probably have failed totally in 
a object but for Mr. Carey’s untiring zeal, Acting under his 
aaa oe oe was indueed to address a letter to that noble 
Fleming I i shana genius, the late Lord de Pabley, then Sir John 
of his Ss asin and to send him at the same tine two specimens 
tist.” This le, oa the humble offering of a young self-taught ar- 
8 gO os ¢ est: which was backed by one from Mr. Carey him- 
1H "Ck gd apes d to at once in a letter written in the kindest spirit, 

tained an enclosure of twenty-five pounds as Sir John’s 
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subscription to the proposed fund. This was the first money actually 
paid in, and subscriptions soon followed from others. Through Mr. 
Carey's enthusiastic representations, the Royal Irish Institution was 
induced to contribute the sum of one hundred pounds, and the Royal 
Dublin Society to vote twenty-five pounds for some specimens of his 
carvings which Mr. Hogan submitted to their notice. These acts 
of liberality were honourable to those public bodies; yet, as Mr, 
Carey well observed, it was to Lord de Tabley’s generosity that Mr. 
Hogan's gratitude was most due. Here, as he said, “was a young 
man of genius in obscurity, and wholly unknowa to his lordship, - 
scued from adversity in the unpromising morning of life—a self. 
taught artist built up to fame and fortune by his munificence—a 
torch lighted, which I hope will burn bright for ages, to the honour 
of the empire. HocGan may receive thousands of pounds from future 
patrons, but it is to Lord de TaB.ey’s timely encourag-ment that he 
will be indebted for every thing.” 

The subscriptions collected for Mr. Hogan amounted in all to the 
sum of two hundred and fifty pounds, 


Thus with fair prospects, that is to say, with a brave 


* 


manly heart, a passionate desire to do something worthy of 


his friends expectations, and a scarecly expressed hope to 
glorify old Ireland before long, young Hogan, with money in 
his pocket to keep the wolf from the door for a year or 
two, set forth to fight his way in the wide, unknown world. 
He had lost his mother not long before. Her whole lite 
and her death, were worthy of a saint ; and her loving, duti- 
ful son, ever to his dying day, spoke of her as the worthiest, 
holiest of women. So great a loss only drew closer the 
ties, which bound the members of that obscure but exem- 
plary home. Our noble spirited artist, seems even then to 
have adopted the whole family as his own, and to have 
undertaken a father’s care for the whole household,—good 
old man, only brother ‘ Dick,” ‘“ the dear girls,” and all. 
He would work hard, be faithful in that strange land, and 
make them all happy and comfortable one day. 
Kverything in the outward journey, was new ; * and had 


* We are indebted, more than we can express, to Mrs Hogan for 
entrusting to us a most interesting collection of letters, written at 
different times by the artist, to his father and sisters. We were told 
that it would be in vain to look for any of Hogan’s correspondence, 
as he was no letter writer. Truly he was no letter writer in the 
ordinary sense: he never wrote for the pleasure of writing, or for 
the sake of keeping up literary or artistic corre spondence ; but his 
love for his family was great enough to make a poet, much more & 
letter writer, of any man. In his desire to give them pleasure, and 


to describe accurately what befel him in the struggles and vicissitudes 
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to be judged by reference to the only standard known to 
him, Dublin is so fine a city, that he doubts “‘if the build- 
ings are even equalled by those on any part of the ontinent 
(except Rome). The Dublin Society’s House, a beauti- 
ful building, almost as large as the new Barracks in Cork, 
with a fine large green to the rere.” The Elgin marbles, 
of course, delighted the young sculptor, he thought them 
“sublime figures; but the Theseus does not, he thinks, come 
up to the style of the Zorso of ITereules, among the Cork 
casts” —‘‘it isnot near so fleshy, soft or grand, although every 
bit as large.” ** Let the Cork boys,” he adds, ‘‘ look sharp, 
for they have no idea of the fellows here. Let Kelleher be 
on the alert, and assure him that he does not know the 
value of the casts in Cork. These are not to be compared 
ty them, I would not know them to be taken from the 
same marbles.” 

The good friend Carey gave his protegé a friendly, kind 
reception—“‘lots of advice—a letter to General Cockburn 
requesting him to introduce me to his Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire—his blessing with an earnest wish for my wel- 
fare etc., and a happy return to my native country.” Certain 
relations of his mother settled in Dublin received him with 
open arms, kept him with them, and even after the short 
intercourse ofa few days, parted with him reluctantly, for he 
says, “I perceived tears in their eyes when they kissed 
me, 

In London too he chaneed upon kind friends. One lady, 
whom he knew, “a good little soul,” had him every day to 
breakiast, and used often chide him for not dining also ; but 
as he walked about, he thinks at the rate of twenty miles a 
day, and was usually miles from St. Paul’s at the proper 
hour, that was not possible. He was not the least moved 
by the appearance of London, but was surprised to see such 
a collection of smoke and vapour, and somewhat put out of 
his way by the danger of crossing the streets, and the con- 
sequence, in going through the crowd, of being ‘‘ shouldered 


ener eet 





farts banishment, he uses true nature’s eloquence : and there is a 
cr ba _ and a style about his letters, which make them 
Rai crag ) y W ith the stiffness, affected dash, or premeditated 
we ‘ied eer aN a note in much of the literary correspondence 
as the pane: : ( - ot . Hogan’s character comes out very nobly, 
his love ’ , all find, in those stray leaves, which neither he nor 

“ones, ever thought should meet Strange eyes, 
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and jostled about like athree-penny brick.” — Again, * ti) 
casts in the academy are quite inferior to those in Cork,” 
but he highly approves the attendance and regularity in 
Somerset-house ‘fires, stoves, and servants in every part of 
the building.” The students here, and at the academy, are 
‘young men who dress and appear well; I saw among 
them some handsome, well looking chaps, but none so young 
as Dick. Some of them are very clever ; it is reasonable 
to think that students who attend regularly with persever- 
ance for years, and are admitted to every lecture given in 
that academy, must consequently draw well, let their capa- 
city or genius be ever so trifling.” Flaxman, “a mean 
looking, decrepid man,” he did not admire, either in himself 
or his works, “although he is thought a great deal about 
by his countrymen.” A lecture given by him was attended 
by most of the Royal Academicians, the president Sir 
Thomas Lawrence ‘ wearing a cocked hat in the chair.” In 
the Adelphi the young Irishman saw Barry's pictures, “a 
great sight nodoubt ;” and in the same hall was much struek 
with some figures by Bacon, which he took for antiques, s0 
good was the execution; In Westminster Abbey he admired 
Roubiliac’s monuments to the Duke of Argyle, and Lady 
Nightengale; and ‘two exquisitely beautiful children, 
with two female figures extremely graceful” on the pediment 
of Matthew Prior’s monuments by Rysbrack : he adds:— 


«At the other side of the Abbey there are five or six grand and 
sublime compositions by Bacon, Nollekens, Westmacott, ete. Bacon's 
especially is of the Earl of Chatham, who is at the top in a fine 
speaking attitude, and under his feet are very large and noble figures 
representing Ocean and Earth in great attitudes, with other allegories, 
Ke, : it is about forty feet high, and the marble of it alone, | should 
suppose, cost £1000--a master-piece undoubtedly. I could not 
examine the rest because the ruffian of a guide hurried us from one 
to the other, and would not suffer any person to remain behind after 
the rest of the company had seen it.” 


In the hall of the British Museum he noticed “a most 
delightful and inimitable statue of Shakespeare by Rov- 
biliae ;” there are he thinks some very fine figures there, 
and a ereat number of indifferent ones, His remarks on 
the Elgin Marblesare noteworthy, proving how bold was his 
criticism, and how early he began to think for himself in al 
that regarded his art. “I do not think,” hesays, “‘ the Elgin 
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Marbles deserve so much praise as 1s bestowed upon them 
by the English. 1 know if they were in my possession | 
should throw half of them into the Thames.” Lord Listowel, 
to whom it appears young Hogan had an introduction, grave 
him a hearty and welcome reception, on the two occasions 
the artist visited him. ‘‘ His lordship wanted me to break- 
fast with him, but I refused as I had done so before I lett 
my lodgings ; he is a very engaging, mild, and easy old 
man, fond of the arts, but no great encourager.” — In Lord 
Listowel’s gallery he saw *‘ some beautiful original pictures 
of the old masters ; a choice collection of excellent land- 
scapes, by the Dutch and Flemish, touched with the lightest 
and most delicate pencils ; and a few portraits and figures 
said to be by (but rather after) Titian, Guido, Rembrant 
and Parmegiano, and worth all of Lawrence’s productions 
together.” Sir John Leicester (Lord de Tabley) was still 
at his seat in Cheshire, but he left the letters of introduction 
forthe artist, tovether with a very kind one from himself, and 
directions for admission to his gallery. 

A former fellow student named Porter, who was staying 
in London, introduced Hogan to a certain Mr. Leahy, who 
informed him that Mr. Latham was hunting all over London 
to find him out, as he had some letters that might be of use 
in Paris and Rome. 

“Accordingly I waited on him next morning, and found him to be a 
man of vast understanding, together with an obliging turn of mind: 
he handed me two letters to bankers on the continent, at the same 
time offering to get those which he saw in my possession, for Ireland, 
franked, saying that he would seal them and put them into the post 
office. After shaking hands, and wishing me every success, he gave 
me a five-pound note, hinting that it might be of service to me on 
the very long journey to Rome. This conduct from a gentleman | 
never saw before, is certainly very noble, but it is chiefly owing to 
the good opinion he had of me from seeing a few things of mine 
somewhere or other.” 


_ The said five pounds, be itnoted, was not put in his pocket 
for travelling expenses, but was sent directly to the old 
home, with directions and advices not a few concerning the 
conduct of affairs in Cork. The old father is not to be un- 
“asy about his boy, “ for, thank God, I inherit an under- 
standing and disposition, which I trust will never lead me 
spi scrapes and difficulties.” Then Dick is to be kept 
viosely to his crayons, and the girls to take lots of exercise, 
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and to be kept regular, ‘‘ that is to say to have them go ¢o 
bed precisely at half-past nine o'clock every night, "0 
later.” 

Paris disgusted and disappointed our traveller. It sounds 
like some old-world history, to hear complaints of the narrow 
dirty streets, of that now elegant capital ; and of the want 
of foot-ways, and the danger of being run over by coaches, 
which are driven quite close up to the shops. But the 
Louvre is there—and the pictures are originals—and the 
gallery is as long as the parade of Cork! Florence though 
out of the line is visited, many things seen and observed, 
the gates of Gioberti, as one might expect, visited five or 
six times. And at last on Palm Sunday, 1524, Jolin Hogan 
entered the Eiernal City. 

Thus happily was realised what is ever to the artist the 
most glorious day-dream of his youth ; thus was brought 
to certain practical result the kindly efforts of Hogan’s early 
and most discerning friends. He was now in Rome—the 
very centre of Christianity and of art: his tools in his hands, 
the world of art encircling him. The one glorious path was 
open to him—the way by labour, and heroic constancy, to 
excellence, and an honourable fame. hither came, as for 
hundreds of years had come, all who striving for renown 
and reward, worshipped at the inner shrine of art. In the 
academic halls, in the glorious galleries, in the studii of the 
Eternal City congregated native sons of Italy, and what of 
geniusand promise lay intheir hearts, sprung forth, bloomed 
and blossomed, in the quickening atmosphere of that heaven- 
favoured capital. The colder, duller north, t ansplanted 
thither rare exoties of genius, and in the magic circle of 
that influence, they grew strong and hardy, and flourished 
full of ripe luxurience. The fatherland had sent many 4 
worthy son to Rome, there to prove his title to immortality. 
Denmark had commissioned her young giant Thorwaldsen 
that he too might enter the list, and haply come forth a 
conqueror ; and eyen out of England, anti-Roman though 
she be, the children of art had gathered round the common 
mother of their race. 

Among the chosen out of thousands, our Irish Hogan 
was now to live in fellowship of toil and glory. With 
what rare assiduity he pursued his course, how he wrought 
and studied, how he haunted gallerics and churches, may 
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well be imagined. In no city of the world has the very 
highest class of education been always so accessible as in 
Rome. There free lectures are not of recent introduction 
as in other countries : and as in all other b ranches of study, 
the most eminent men are appointed professors of the 
Roman University, and the pupils are all admitted gratu- 
‘tously to their instructions, so in the Fine Arts are the 
lectures of the most distinguished artists of the day open 
to those, who are fortunate enough to be able to reside in 
Rome, and attend the Schools of St. Luke's. 

For several months Hogan contented himself to pursue 
his studies, not alone in these schools, but also in the halls 
of the Vatican and Capitol, and the life academies of the 
French and English Artists. He would willingly have 
commenced modelling a figure for Sir John Leicester, but 
the impossibiliy of taking a studio prevented him. One 
that would be fit for such work could not, he says, be had 
“without paying a year’s rent in hand, and also holding the 
same two or three years, as the Romans never let a painter’s 
or sculptor’s studio for less than this term.” Ile consoles 
himself by thinking that after all “‘ it is better not to begin 
in a hurry without previous study a figure for a noble 
patron of the arts, comme Sir John, on the success of which 
would in a great measure depend his future notice or esteem 
of the artist ;” meanwhile he adds, ‘‘1 feel myself gaining 
ground rapidly, and say from conviction that I can finish 
the hands and extremities of the human figure, as well, if 
not better, than Gibson, Westmacott, Gott, or any other 
English sculptor, a quality very essential to an artist.” 
Here is a passage deserving the attention of patrons as well 
a3 artists :— 


“ My pension is just sufficient for the maintenance of nature, and 
3 ininedorete style. Provisions and wearing apparel are dear. 
M the latter you may judge from my having a pair of their shoes 
suit month which costs a crown each, owing to the bad stuff, or 
thie of the scorching sun in summer, which cracks 
soleis w vo RP completely. I paid above seven shillings for 

ig and heeling the remains of my old boots made by the old 


craftsm; ah ec : 

oe in. To prevent my buying a new coat I had that old blue 
prin, turned, which was so threadbare when I arrived here, _ it 
i 


mute smooth when the blue bag was rubbedtothe cuffs and 
te — iad my cravat cut diagonally tomake two. I see you all 
whet lh ny saving a few bajocchi, therefore not a word more of 

ave done. I live temperate as usual. You pay at the 
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Trattoria three dajocehi, (about two pence,) for a bit of boiled beef 
which would scarcely satisfy a tom-tit ; and so of the other meats : 
to atone for which their Piselli, Cipolette, rice, Curtina, and other 
soups, are good and very cheap. Know then that to study, as | 
should like, it would be necessary to have at least £100 a-year, (i 
possible £200): this sum would enable me to take a studio, pay 
living models, cut marble, model in clay, cast in plaster, and at 
length arrive at excellence.” 


He sends word that Kelleher must visit Italy, by a)! 
means, if he wishes to become a painter ; packs up for Dick's 
amusement about twenty studies from nature, and a few 
sketches from Raphael, done on white paper, “as I bought 
for economy a lot of that stuff together,” and crives him ex- 
cellent advice to use the pencil with courage and pick up 
some pence by portraits, nature being the true path to fame, 
“Stick close,” he adds, ‘‘to your drawing and study with 
all your strength, as a stndent is not always advancing 
because he is employed. It is useless for me to say that 
labour is the only price of solid fame, and that whatever a 
man’s force of genius may be, there is no easy method of 
becoming a great artist.” 

Our young seulptor had not only ample opportunity, but 
likewise plenty of time for the profoundest study. He was 
free from temptations and interruptions likely to beset other 
students, who might be deemed more fortunate. Ie was 
alone in that great world. The letter to the Duchess of 
Devonshire which Sir Thomas Lawrence had given him was 
of no use; her grace had died meanwhile. He could not 
boast a knowledge of the language which might have opened 
a way for him to the society of already distinguished men. 
It will doubtless interest many amongst us to know that 
the much revered, Father Gentili, was Hogan's in- 
structor in Italian. The afterwards famous preacher, was 
then a young Roman barrister. The Artist used to tel 
with great humour, how coming home one day after long 
study among the chefs d’oeuvre of the Vatican Museum, 
and finding his mild teacher in the midst of his books await 
ing him, he made a spring at the table, gathered up the 
volumes, and flung them all right out of the window :— 
“There is nothing in the world but art,” he cried,” ‘$0 here 
' The accomplished and saintly Italian, and our bold 
Irishman, continued always great friends ; and the former 
when he was about to enter the church, came to take leavé 
of his pupil. | 
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The English and Seoteh artists, whom Hogan met on his 
érst arrival in Rome, seem to have been not by any menus 
congenial spirits. ‘They are, he says, familiar and civil 
with bim, but he likes not their company. They are 
eonerally sneering and talking of the absurdity of the 
Catholic religion, misgovernment of Catholic countries, and 
so on. Ue all but curses ‘the rascals,” but adds ;—‘* ILow- 
ever as I am the only Catholic among them I take no 
notice, but pass it off in seemingly good humour; to act 
contrary with such fellows would be to want sense.” His 
countryman ILeffernan he appears to have willingly frater- 
nized with; he says ‘he isa very pleasant man, and exceed- 
ingly clever.” 

Meanwhile, in the midst of his own struggles, he is very 
low-spirited when he thinks of his father being still at labor, 
“working like a earrier horse,” and he is quite afflicted that 
he cannot send the girls necklaces and other trinkets on 
Christmas day. He does find means of sending one of 
them five Lag?, though where he got that sum we cannot 
make out. But he has his eyes open all the while, and 
sends them pleasant descriptions of the sights and occur- 
rences which attract his attention. The events which 
marked the opening of the pontificate of Leo XII. are well 
known to the readers of Cardinal Wiseman’s ‘‘ Recollections 
of the Four Last Popes; ” here is another note of an eye- 
witness :— 

‘Rome, 18th August, 1824. 

“On Ascension Thursday T have seen the Pope take possession of 
St. Giovanni di Laterano, the eathedral church of the Catholic 
world, in the greatest pomp and magnificence imaginable; he was 
drawn in a chariot by six black horses, surrounded by cardinals, 
senators, and nobles of Rome and other Catholic countries ; he was 
very unwell, so much so that it was impossible for him to ride a 
snow-white beautiful horse, whose tail scattered the dust as he 
pranced along, presented to him on the occasion. After the usual 
erveannnes in the Church he ascended the baleony, where he gave 
m yi greg the people, with his hands and heart lifted 
wks a eal Pt ee — por a wae - he i 
with rapturous delicht pm “1 ai "q peat Ys a ae =. 
eRe vht and pleasure, during which time the lofty 
ere fa oh A ngelo kept upa continual fire of artillery. I have 
ordered hisho a nae -_ — Naif preparatory to which he bad 
fifteen eae ee ee ifferent piazze to the people for 

; they ec enced the first and ended the fifteenth of 


this me . : 
ane nth. It has been the case for ages past with the popes to 
*n criminals ; scarcely a man was put to death in Rome, but 
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imprisoned for a certain time according to the nature of his offence, 
When his present Holiness visited the prisons,the criminals cried out 
in one voice, “ pardon, pardon, Holy Father!” to which he replied, 
those who were worthy of liberty should have it immediately, but 
others who were not should have justice administered fairly. He 
kept his word—the next day the guillotine, a dreadful instrument, 
was planted in one of the piazze of Rome, where half-a-dozen men 
lost their heads in one second, I have seen two myself guillotined, 
their heads are put ona dish and shewn round on the scaffold to the 
people, the eyes and mouth work for some time after the head js 
separated from the body. * * * * The last pope was a saint, 
passive and tranquil, but Leo is a man, active and determined, 
bearing a lofty mind with the greatest humility. I> wish he might 
enjoy better health, as Italy would be for ever the better of 
his just government. * * Everything here is carried on in the 
grandest style, the Romans give such effect tu the most trifling 
objects, they dress and dine splendidly ; in every eating house you 
are served with silver forks, spoons, waiters, &c., a country rascal 
from the Sabine or Aerry mountains will receive the same sauce.” 


Just a year later we have further evidence of the remark- 
able change which took place in the health of his Holiness, 
and another testimony to the vigour of his government : 


15th August, 1825. 

“ This day, at Santa Maria Maggiore, I have received the Pope's 
benediction; he is in right good health at present, is about my height, 
with broad shoulders, and fine proportioned frame, aged about sixty 
years, considered rather young for the head of the church. Five 
days ago he sentenced three very young men to death, the crime was 
robbery, not murder, but such is the justice of Leo, that after 
having them to hear mass and receive the Sacrament they were 
placed kneeling in the Piazza di Bocca della Verita, opposite the 
beautifal temple of Vesta, and in that posture they received the 
contents of the carabines of about forty soldiers ; not a word, not a 
groan, not a kick, was heard or seen from them after. At the 
execution I saw but two women, and those were of the lowest class; 
by it you have an idea of the tenderness of the Roman dames ; but 
when I reflect ona poor devil about to be hanged in Cork I see 
battalions of the sex posted on all sides of Gallows-green. O! my 
country.” 


In Hogan’s letters are many passages showing his love 
of nature and quick eye for beauties of scenery. The first 
extract is of early date, the latter alludes to a_ better time 
when he was actually in possession of a studio. 

** We remarked that the country about these villages was in one 
mass of verdure, thick with the olive trees, and the vines bending 


with the weight of the juicy grape, while the Campagna de Roma 
appeared like the desert of Arabia, the grass and herbage being 
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iurnt and dried up by the heat. — Italy is certainly the country of 

wine and oil, volcanoes, ruins of the elements—broken, sawn, and 

piled in sublime confusion: precipices crowned with old, gloomy, 

visionary views; black chasms In rocks where curiosity shudders to 

look down, infernal caverns where reign the terrible of nature, and, 

if we believe poets, the paradise of Kurope.” 
e ¢ . * . 

« Since my arrival here I have paid at the rate of five crowns 
a-month for my lodging, but now | pay only two and a-half for a 
eapital one in the Vicolo dei Greci in the Corso ; there is a beautiful 
garden to the rere of the house, the fruit of which is excellent ; 
until about one month ago three immense vines were groaning under 
the weight of ponderous bunches of rich, purple, Pergolese grapes ; 
some were never clipt, but left to be picked by birds and fowls. 
Trees reaching up to my windows of the second floor bear delicious 
green figs, many a full seore of which I eat. Now we are 
beginning to smell the lemons and oranges that are ripening fast. I 
have only to pass through this garden to my studio.” 


At last, after long and somewhat impatient waiting, we 
find signs of a move in the right direction, and Hogan 
begins to model in elay, the designs which have hitherto 
been only peopling his brain, Ue made a desperate venture 
and hired a studio. We rather think that this was done by 
the banker advancing a gale; for we find that he does not 
wish the committee at home to be made aware of the fact, 
st they might think, that in this way his stay in Rome 
should be shortened, and what they supposed his opportunity 
of advancement somewhat Jessened. But the move was a 
good one, and the sculptor having at last fair play, sirode 
onto excellence with a rapidity, most astonishing evento the 
experienced artists about him. The following extracts from 
a letter dated August 15, 1825, are full of interest. 


a Now for the main object, a subject which gives pleasure to my 
father. I therefore shall, in a few lines, give a brief but true 
account of all. Ashort time before Mr. Rice left this, I discovered that 
a studio was about to be let for twenty-four crowns a-year, in Vicolo 
degli Incurabili vicino al Corso, an excellent situation. “Knowing that 
the English paid about fifty or sixty annually, 1, without losing a 
pias kn ss agreement with the padrone, paid twenty- 
that Rome ore < enches, irons, clay, &c. ; and, as it is expected 
gpa ve ’e crowded with English nobility next year, I go slap 
ates a - ees commence modelling, and finished a figure in 
the a Poe ; Bin. it — something to show against that time: 
and by his side -. ~ oy recumbent, with his pipe in one hand, 
pyramidal taidiet a, a. hich I understand forms an admirable 
Sie ddd po: ion. My model was a stout Sabine lad: [had 

ployed for fifty hours, for which I paid him five crowns, and, 
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me, wet bis whistle with a jorum of wine: T paid a form 
twelve sendi to cast it in gesso. Cammucini, a first-rate Italy 
painter, Gibson, and all the English artists here, confess that jt 3 
very Li ke nature, = mode lled with a pre at de al ot spirit, breadth, 
avd force. One or two of my intimate friends say that some thi 
I have done, woth ularly a bust, look as solid as stone, or appear 
more like casts from marble than from clay; but this I attribut 
my practice in timber, which gave me a lightness in execution whic 
few possess. Let no person read this as I puff myself. Who knows 
but some fellow would take a liking to it, and order it to be 
marble; ifso I finzer the cash when finished. I am about to commence: 
immediately Sir John Leicester’s figure in clay, and am resolved t 
pay ail due oe and application to the same. Although L have 
‘lc several sketches for it, lam not yet determined on ans particular 
one. My first intention was a dancing figure, but Canova and 
others have done so many of that class, that there scarcely remain 
an eriginal attitude.” ; 


Marble was still out of the question. The artist was nov 
on his last 4 06. aetna hee enough in spirit also 
In a letter, however, to Diek, dated C hristmas day, 1825, 
ve ind the fallow ine passage :— 





‘But cheer up my old boy. Carey is still at work for mein Lon 

I, Is Stirring up the nob ility and gentry with a long pole, and j 
yrsiug more cas sh to enable me to prosecute my studies lke a hero 
As that independent spirit which I possessed previous to C's visit 
to the Cork acade ‘my no longe re xists, l care nota pin who pays—-aii | 
lish that 1 cateh in my net, bet ing aware that it is not for n\ welfare 
that they are concerned— but, for the glory of Ould Erin. Artists 
make an honorable boast at Rome, when they are pensioners of their 
country—perche non to pure 2?” 





le then goes on to tell of Mr. Carey's zealous eft 
ins cemammanabvenna are +10 himselt Sir John Leieestel a 
eave £25, and Mr Oliver Latham £25 also. In spite ot 
the exertions of his indetatigable friend the subscription this 
time did not exeeed £150. 

The next work mentioned is favourite and } fam 
subject. Hogan began to have hopes from Cork ; he wits 
thus to the people at home :— 


TTS 





« There is one thir ng which you mus st set to work at immediate! 


isto raise the wind abouta famous basso-relicvo, which [mo — 
short time Ugo 5 the subj ct is a Dead Christ, laid simp] lv at Uni I 
of the eross, from whieh hang the crown and ‘seeptre of insult. , 

Jay nftea 


. , 
IS five feet rong by twen ty-two inches high, and 1s pee uli wale ad 
ysts say a 


for the panel of an altar. In justice to myself all the art ae! 
is full of sentiment and character, and very like nature. [| § 


} * +) | 
thnan 


be satisfied to cut it in marble for £50, (a third less t 


i «aa tf 


‘ 


CX pense of a wretched bust execute d hyy anv of thie London 
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| would be pleased to have my first original busso-relievo seen in 
(ork, to evince bo the Committee that their encouragement has not 
heen abused or wis-applied. Now if you could find a person who 
ald relate the fact to Mr. Mathew, Mr. O'Keefe, Mr. Mugtand, 

- the Bishe + him self, perhaps one of them novht, out of a religious 
motive, Wish to an Se eh alate for his own chapel. All | want ts 
an order on Torlonia & Co. for £30 to purchase the marble, and if 
ot liked when finished and Janded in Cork, my father forfeits the 
rematl ing £20. if vou succeed I shall give you credit, and CX} ect 


a letter from vou by post on the strength of tt 


Poor fellow! that was doing it cheap with a vengeance. 
} 


Cork dves boast the possession of a Dead Christ by Hogan, 
not this one, but a later work, and a masterpiece. Under 
what circumstanees it was obtained and retained, Cork 
KHOWS well, LO her disgrace. 

At last the young se vulptor took courage, and began to 
model afieure tor Sir John Leicester, that noble patron having 
elven him, not alone such timely : Ipoas we hi ave scen, but 
what to the young artist is the most desired of all prizes — 
a commission for his first work. The subject chosen by 
Hogan was one, combining the simplicity and grace of 

lent art, with the embodime nt of a sentiment, more d CCD 


and tragic, than Athenian Phidias ever owned. © From 
Gesners beautiful dyll, “ The Death of Abel,” he took the 
ea, and the work is known as “ Eve startled at the sight 
of Death.” It was rreatly admired when done, shortly 


alter, in marble. The English artists coneratulated the 
ay dete i the purity of sentiment, and eracefulness 
Nitline ¢ shibite lin the figure; and the Italians, partieu- 


a A] 


li ny \lbiginiand Rinaldi,were actually astonished at the ex- 
‘ution, mand the mastership of the e hisel whie hhe displayed— 
lully agreeing that he excelled all other Knelish se ulptors 
in n that at partic ‘ular, and most essential, branch of the art. 
lt appears to have been cut in marble by his own 
hand. The block was unusu; Uly hard and beautiful, and he 
worked on it with ereat care and caution. The subsequent 
h story of this lovely figure is curious, and may as well be 
ld here, Though finished without del: ay, it was not com- 
pi ieted in time to gladden the sight of the generous patron, 
; mil ite to him, what indeed he never seems to have 
doubt we - Hogan s claim to distinetion in his art. Just as 
nl A ceiving the final touches of the chisel, the news of 
OPd de habley’s (Sir J. Leicester’s) deat 1, Was brought to 
' Che latter was of opinion, can after all Sir John 
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had done for him, it would be ‘* wrone and unm: nly, 
put in aelaim on his successor, for the acce ptance of thy 
statue, ‘which his lordship had ordered for his advanee- 
ment.” Tle must therefore, look out for a Parohaunn- 
expecting to receive double the sum mentioned by his lon 
ship : for it would appear, that a small fioure Was all re 
Sir ohm commissioned, though the poor artist, in his 
dashing, generous fashion, went far beyond the mark. Mr, 
Cure V I; lowe ver, settle d the Inatter, and a polite letter Wis 
reecive ud trom Mr. Lester Parker, informing the artist, that 
in consequence of his relative’s engagements to him, Ham- 
inersley and Company should pay to his demand, £74—the 
bare cost we suppose, of the marble and rough workmanship, 
But the noble sculptor was in strange delight to get the 
money, no matter how dearly earne d: and on the instant, 
an order tor £30 was forwarded to the old home, with re- 
erets that he could not remit more. But he adds :— 

* T rejoice much, as [ have said before, because it will enable you 
to live a little more comfortable and social some few evenings ; and 


also add some bombazines to your stock of wearing apparel—perh: aps 
a pair of boots and surtout to my father’s wardrobe.’ 


The figure- was sent off at once, and will it be believed, 
that the case containing this beautiful work remained un- 
opened some thirty years, and was only, on thie occasion of 
the Manchester Exhibition 1857, rescued from the obscurity 
of wrappages and packing boxes, and pl aced betore the 
critical and admiring eyes of British connoisseurs - There 
stood, among nymp hs,and Venuses, and ver y humat in Women, 
the graceful, modest, mourning form of our comunon Mot a 
The sweet, sad mouth, the unconscious attitude, the self-for- 
wettulness of the whole expression, tell the tale of that newter 
rorand grief. If we stand before on pieceof art, and musing: 


ly say, ‘‘this indeed is no mere academic study ; the idea 
Is a habe one, and the subject must have been we I] felt by 
the tgp —we spe ak rightly. That dead bird might 


testify to abit of the artist’s own e xperience. Hogar 1, whe 
we know alw: avs studied from nature when it was al all 
possible, wanted a model for the bird in this group. lle 
Went out into the market-place, purchased a dove, placed 
it in his bosom, and earried it gently home to lis studio. 
But re to kil th lat pretty fluttering ¢ reature ! could a man 
do that? He looked at it in admiration, thought it a sae 
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thing, perhaps a wrong thing: to take its life. At last, 
suddenly, with a hard grasp, he killed the bird, and flinging 
+ from him, rushed into the street, with a real consciousness 
‘hat he had done something wicked. In his haste, he 
struck against a messenger who was bringing him a letter. 
The seal was black, and the poor artist, so nervously 
excited, eried out, ‘1 have done very wrong —-I am punish- 
ed—I am sure my brother is dead! , 

That sad news, unexpected as it was In every way, had 
come indeed ; and the poor artist has been heard to say that 
it was long before he could dissociate his grief for the loss 
of his brother, from a sense of personal guilt on his own 
part. How well is proved by this little incident the vitally 
intimate connection which exists, between the artist’s own 
soul, and the work which is fashioned by his hand! It is 
no true work of art, if it do not give form and expression 
to what he has himself felt, and deeply understood. 

The loss of the young brother was aterrible blow to Hogan’s 
soft heart. In his sorrow he seems to upbraid himself as 
if he had been harsh and severe to the poor fellow: but he 
adds : 
“None loved him mere than I did. I had a secret pleasure in 
thinking of his ¢alents, his drollery, his good nature, and his innocence. 
Yes, I pictured him by my side during my journey on the path of 
life, partaking of the same pleasures and pains, assisting one another 
mutually But, alas! little did I think when I parted him at the 

ch office that T would never see him more—may his soul and the 
‘oul of my dear mother rest in eternal peace.” 


And then, the deep religious feeling coming through all, 
le desires them let him know what time he was at commu- 
uion before he died ; whether he confessed and received re- 
kulariy ; improved in his drawing—and had grown taller ; 
or “all these things would vive me much pleasure.” — Ile 
ma he has reconciled himself to his loss, being convinced 
rot all for the better, and can speak of him without emo- 
gr ea a proof of his fortitude, he tells them, he is going 
" — ie duties immediately pth. 
difleadiien sn o hi e find the sculptor thrown into continual 
posed ‘ ‘i consequence ol recelving® COMMISSIONS, OF SUp- 
gi om ommissions from home. A friend would write, saying 
oa — iriend would give him an order for a fioure 
forwarded — . that a sum in advance would be 
would purch hout clay. On the strength of that, he 

Nase mardlie, and set to work ; in his Lpetuo- 
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sity never doubting that folks at home might not he ip 
haste to remit, as a poor artist would necessarily be ¢ 
celve, Pertectly certain, on one occasion, of receivit 0 
order for £60 from Cork, he paid 1CO erowns for a block. 
and seta scarpellino to rough Out the Shepherd Boy, © wh} 
he employed himse 1f mode ‘ling, and studying from natur 
inthe English Life Academy, which w as splendid ere 
up at that time by the nobility. Atter the work had con 
on some time, to his dismay he found a. bill dishonoured 
ot} | Was obliged to disiid Iss the SCUT pit llino lo whom he Hid 
been paying i pauls a day, and take the rough wo rk in 
his own hands. What further ill consequences would ha 

sued, we know not, if a timely g@ift of another £25 a 

( arrived from Mr. Latham. his made up a sum ot 
“oo reeeived from that generous friend—" princely encou 
ra ement as the gratified artist says, who ack ome 

‘woul Sti and rather queer SCHAC (fete /l cyue 0. 
The next work in order is the famous Drunken Faun 





in the letters we find him modelling ‘‘an active, light and F 
strong figure of a Faun,’ which, be says, he as cained him i 
infinite honour, he ‘ing considered pertee tly ivinal in econ 
position and full of nature; and this we “know. to 

irue. Cammucini was deliehted with it, and that artists 


praise was a great stimulus to the young sculptor, anc 
‘acted in the same manner as the sound of a trumpet t 
ie ears of a war horse.” It was the same Cammucini \ 

lieve, who in Hogan’ s presence, af an ev nine party ( 


artists, threw out the observation, th: at anything orginal} 


th) classic style Was NOW impossible, all tt ‘tude ‘S, expt R ] 
us and variety of forms, having been already done} £ 
marble hy great masters. We can scarce ‘ly wonder th 
* This work, some years later, was seen in Hogan's studio a0 


} } 
toate ti 


purchased by Lord Powerscourt, who informed the sculptor & 
tended to place it beside works of Thorwaldsen, and other (is! 


hed sculptors. Hogan fought hard to be allowed to do Ite 
as he did not think it fair to exhibit his first work, best 
and finished produ ‘tions of those great artists. However, | 
! man resolved lo have it as it Was, and at once had it remeovs 
to Powerscourt House, where it may now be seen. TI u 
twas £;0; and, small as the Bae was, the artist: 
wait a considerable tine for a settlement, cursing — 
toeratic bad aa A eas the work was presented Myo 


rtist to his esteemed friend L ady Morgan. 
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Cammuceini shouldhave said so, for there certainly has never 
pet a more inveterate mannerist than thesaid clever Roman. 

Long indeed before he cease id painting he appears to have 
thought any original figure quite out of the question. The 
sense of the comp any on the oecasion we allude to may be 

‘ferred from the fact that on Hogan boldly declaring that 
he could not believe any such thing, one of the party, 

Gibson it is said, addressing the young Irishman somewhat 
sneeringly, rep lied, ‘f then, perhaps yvoe sir can produce an 
original work!” The brave Howan, who as we have seen 
had been but a few years devote id to his ¢ art, and who indeed 
was even then still oceupied with his first work in marble, 
returned to his studio, and thought : and the Drunken Fava, 
which Cammueecini, and all the artists of Rome admitted 
io be original and perfeet, and which Thorwaldson pro- 
nounced worthy of an Athenian studio, was the result of 


hy hy? |. , 
lis thinking’.* 


* No patron of art has as yet been found tasteful or liberal enough 
to commission this great work in marble. It made the name of 
Hogan famous but put no gold into his coffers. The original 
plaster cast lay for a great many years at the foot of the stairs in 
the College Street Institution, where it became familiar to the 
frequenters of the ever changing exhibitions, of which the large 
saloon above was the scene. Here it suffered some sad mutilations ; 
and subseque ntly, when transferred to the care of the Royal Dublin 
society, to wi ich it was presented by Hogan, although rescued from 
r hee which seemed upon the point of reduc ‘ing it to a furso, it was 

ed to a danger of another kind, having been overlaid with 
ome coatings of paint, which certainly were not eal to 
uuprove the details. Some time after his return to Ireland, Hogan 
‘elt a strong wish to restore or re-model this work, but had much 
ae ve ry provol king diffie ‘ulty to overcome, in the shap e of official forms 
in order to get it removed, for that purpose, tor a while to his studio. 
How , great his desire was to save this precious production of hye 
Kenius, is shewn in the fact of his deig riage to ask for a loau of it at 
ail: for, a fe i years before, he had aj ppli ed for permission to remove 
it to Rome for the purpose of having it copied in marble, at h: 
oWn-expense ; and although undertaking to return the original, 


24 
Or a cast of the RE ait ; er 
* Cdst Of the new wol k, the favour, after a ‘bond’ hia 
‘ eT} OV er } } } J 
uted, on these term » Was finally refused. As SOOM, 
hig 


wever, as tle trans fer of the work to his Dublin studio had been 
eg , ene artist's eye was brought freshly to hear on the 
att 0 many years of absence, he determined that he would 
content | suibig with a mere restoration, but set in earnest 
‘modelling the rig ire—or rather upon the produc tion of an 
Hew w m4 Ther is scaree ly ay part of the fixure in 


—- — 
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In the Autumn of 1827, we find Hogan still at work in Rome. 
expecting the arrival of the Rev. Justin Foley MacNamara, 
This good friend made his appearance at last, and his 
coming was a great pleasure to his late fellow-citizen, 
They visited galleries, palaces, churches, and antiquities 
towether, until the worthy father became a dilettante and 
connoisseur in art. He brought the young artist ona tour 
to Naples, and they spent three delightful weeks, inspecting 
the curiosities, and enjoying the beauties of Southern Italy, 
[logan complains of being quite lonesome after his com- 
panion left; he seems to have had great esteem and atleetion 
for the worthy priest. On the return of the latter to Cork, 
he began to exert himself, to get a good order for the 
sculptor, but without much success at first. Certain pa- 
trons at home suggested that Hogan should forward written 
opinions of artists, respecting his merit, and the progress 
he had recently male in his art. The proud seulptor liked 
not such a proposition, it seemed to him preposterous and 
inconsistent, and he thought such evidence would be a 
weak, and silly proof, of an artist’s ability—* Yes, the only 
thing that is required from a sculptor (and in faet the only 
test he ean produce) is his own work, which always, and in 
all places speaks for itself, when possessing merit.” 
Though he was longing to get home, he was determined 
not to leave Rome, until he had got an order to cut it 
marble some statue, worthy to be placed in Carey's Lane 
new Chapel! * This sort of ambition sounds like something 


which he did not introduce a decided improvement. A fine living 
model, whieh Hogan was fortunate enough to find in Dublin, greatly 
facilitated his efforts, and afforded him better nature to copy, for his 
subject, than what he had found in Rome for the original work. It 
had a somewhat odd effect on a casual visitor to Hogan's studio, 
to be told by rather a rough subject, with all the conceit imaginable, 
that Ae was the model of that splendid statue. All the accessories are 
likewise greatly improved in the new work, every portion of which 
evinees a much more matured eye, and a more experienced hand in 
the artist than docs Hogan’s early production. 

* The said chapel is not yet commenced. However, there 1s 
every certainty that the building will presently be, not only be un, 
but brought to a creditable completion 3 for the work has fatiet 
into most excellent hands—those, namely, of the Rey. J.J. Murphy. 
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’ ‘ ‘ , ‘ 
absurd; but let no one laugh at it. The Capital of Italy, 
was Jess of the world to him than that Irish city, where 
till dwelt in peace, his own people, and his old patrons, 
and his merry fellowstudents Meanwhile, he began to 
model another figure of the Dead Christ. He succeeded 
+ admiration ; the form, proportion, dignity of character 
and expression, were universally admired; the Aead has been 
pronounced one of the finest known in sculpture, and the 
Roman artists thronged to his studio, to congratulate him 
on his suecess. Thorwaldsen came among the rest, was 
astonished at his progress, and declared this figure to be 
his capo d’ opera. There was now only one opinion that 
Hogan was on the true path to fame and glory. Speaking 
of Father MacNamara’s efforts to get him an order for 
this work, he says :— 

“T hope in God he may succeed in his kind intentions towards 
we, as it ison his exertions my present fate depends ; if he could 
raise the wind so as to enable me to purchase a_fine block of marble, 
and pay for the embossing, I should be content to live on maccaroni 
al sugo and polente, until such a time as it would be finished: ¢ put 
he could take his own time as to the remainder of the remuneration, 
which on no account would be unjust. 1 am at present engaged on 
the Cariatidi putti, in the hands of which are to be seen the scourge, 
nails, &e., emblematic of the passion, and at the same time they serve 
as the chief supports of the table of the altar, forming a delightful 
contrast with the principal figure. It is said this work, ‘(although 
only my fourth study from life,) ranks me as a Sculptor. 1 am 
raving to attack it in stone. All I want now is an order to execute 
itin marble ; when finished, I return with flying colours to Old 
Erin, and should not indeed be ashamed to exhibit this work. 

“I beg you will not show this letter to any person, as I write too 


much in my own praise.” 
At last, in November, 1828, Father MacNamara writes 
‘he welcome intelligence, that he may begin the work ; that 
in abouta week from the receipt of his letter, £100 shall be re- 
— tohim; thatsum beingactually lodged in Mr.O’Keefe’s 
hands lor the purpose. This seemed tolerably certain, and 
. A gy = experience, Hogan bought an immense 
maining roe paid 91 dollars, at once, promising the re- 
8 71 In aweek or fortnight, transported the marble 
hen the wharf to his studio, and set two stout, brave Gio- 
ant ei Ps, promising to pay them about 74 
came Fa ' } me lonths passed away. and no remittance 
Poin Ireland. The marble-merehant, naturally con- 


tl 


ilering Hogan 2 swindler, 
hd not been for 


Ri\ | j 


‘the kind Iness of 





rave greal GUNOVance . tind io 
L friend named Jackson. 


who paid the two scarpe llini, ptt na the artist continual) 


to dine with him, 


the state of things would have heey 


ad enough, Not till April following, was any order rece ived, 


and then onetothe amount only of £70). 
unxiet Vy of the inte rval, the sight of any Suny In) hard ouiiiiiens 


Butatter the te rr 


relie ff: so paving off al] de bts, and hol ling In hand Sole 


SO erowns, the light-hearted 


artist was lively as eve] 


worked away quite cheerily, trusting that something wou 
turn up, to e nable him to return to ( ‘ork. 
In the midst of his troubles, lie is alive to what is a 


on about lim. 
The expectations created in lis mind by 
Catholic Kmaneipation are curious: the artist must 


‘It was joy to my soul to hear of my being free from the Oranve 


looked a good half century in advance. 


The following passages are interesting 


the Passing 


oke, and I trust that the arts will now be pushed on gloriously 


oa land as the bill has passed. 
these three months past,having lost our old Pope, and elected another, 
possessing talent and humility i in the highest degree, with an inclina- 


tion to do good to all. Immedi: ately after he was created, he sent a 


We have had many 


considerable sum to the poor of the vill: age he was born at 


portions to fifty young women, clothed one thousand poor, re leased 
all pawns under five shillings, from the first. of Januar vy to the day 


he was elected, and allowed the people t o drink in the wine shops, 


privil 


and tine lle has done 
him very popular,” 


June, IS29 


ven to his dear 
nm mw with propriety to te }] that the Rom: an 

ered it a grand and noble figure, full of grace and 
he add 8, and 
once or. twice alfect: 
Be been prownng om das 
and the folk at home m ust gt 


somewhere or other twenty or thirty pounds LO . 
f St. Ange. 


*f 


ment.—‘ Although my own work,” 
reader note this 
mvself.” But the vias 
‘beautifully less,” 


Pome, ¢ ind save 


Fortunately. 
borrowing £35, whieh the V transmitte “lat Ont 
arrived, Ilogan eet Ui] 


welcome sum 


many other things, 


Dead Christ 
artist does not kn 
a COs! 
1d Seliti- 


himfromacamerain the eastle of | 
the eood people at Cork sueceeded 


ve demed in the last P ope’s reign under pain of impr! isonment 
but this last has mad 


finished in marble. 
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hats and a few studies in plaster , and having seen the 
iio containing the precivus cases safe down the ‘iver, 
he ‘towed into a soldier’s knapsack his small stock of wear- 
ing apparel, a euide-book, note-book, and passport, and set 
out by the cheapest route, on his homeward journey ; 
leaving, not without regret, it would appear, the charmed 
srocinetsof Veeckia Roma, where he acknowledges ‘a frank 
aud familiar intercourse with professors of all nations opens 
a man’s eyes” to many things, and where “ there is felt a 
septain stimulus in the air which makes a person think and 
fure like an artist.” 

We have purposely dwelt long upon this early portion of 
the artist 8 eareer. ‘Lhe first years ot trial, strugele, hope 
and expectation, are, in the life of a remarkable ian, 
always the most interesting. With the triumph and 
vicissitude ofa later time we feel less sympathy ; it delights 
us most of all to watch the beginning of greatness, the first 
spring into life and getion of those characteristics, which in 
progress of time become more fully developed. We must 
now make more haste, and travel over a greater number of 
years in fewer pages. 

November, 1829, found Tlogan arrived in Dublin, the 
brig treiehted with the three eases at anchor in the river. 
The promised supplies had not come from Cork ; the cases 
could not be released from the hands of eaptain, broker, and 
commissioners without the payment of £39 16s. The 
artist, naturally in a fever of anxiety to have his beautiful 
works exhibited, had to wait a good part of a month with- 
out news of the expeeted remittance. At last arrived a 
X10 note, instead of the £830 promised by the Cork patron. 
Meanwhile, however, Hogan reecived much courtesy and 
kindness, The good relatives who had so warmly enter- 
tained him on his first visit to Dublin, now once more 
ollered him a home; the members of the Royal Irish In- 
‘tition, very generously placed at his disposal their fine 
board room, for the purpose of exhibition ; and Major Sirr, 
‘he hotorious Major Sirr, did him still more substantial 
sery Ice DV advancing the money necessary to redeem the 
precious cases. The Major indeed, who in spite of all, 
SCCINs to have had some real knowledge of art, showed great 
aia Paay the sculptor, and was so enehanted with the 

vas for ever hovering about it, as if it’ had 
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been the work of hisown hands. All the Dublin artis sts spoke 
freely and genc ‘rously of the extraordinary success of their 
countryman, and rece eived him most w armly and hospitably, 
The Roy: al Dublin Society resolved to confer upon him the 
honor of a gold medal. The Lord Lieutenant and the 
Duchess of Northumberland visited the exhibition. And the 
money received for admission, a personal friend having 
undertaken to do duty at the door, amounted on an average 
to twenty shillings a day ; so that there was hope of soon 
paying the expenses of removal from Rome. The late 
veneri able Archbishop ot Dublin, the Most Rev, lr, Mur- 
ray, expressed the greatest anxiety to purchase the Dead 
Christ for his eathedral ; and an intention was expressed of 
setting on a subscription for that purpose. Finally, how- 
ever, after the figure had been exhibited about two months 
to the citizens of Dublin, who as Hogan said ** idolised the 
statue,” it was purchased for C larendon-strect ( hapel_ by 
the Rey. Mr. Lestrange. Hogan valued the work at £000, 
the purchaser pleaded poverty, and offered £400, a large 
sum indeed for a poor Carmelite community to spare, and 
the artist, well pleased to be free ef his debts, and in a 
position to help the family at home, ac cepte dl the offer, the 
a money being paid at once. The figure was 
laced, under the directions of the sculptor himself, beneath 
the high alter; and so, having delighted the great ones of 
the city for a season, it was removed to its natural and 
fitting position, and is now in the sacred precincts of the 
Sanctuary, the well-prised treasure of a lowly Catholic 
congrewation. 

The best part of this triumph,we may sately conc ‘lude, was 
the satisfaction of proving to his Cork ‘friends, among whom 
Sir Thomas Deane, as he well deserved to be, w: as the first in 
his regard, that their kindness had not been misapplied; to 
gf ay nothing of the j joy of sharing his olory with his honest 
old father, andthe well loved sisters. His visit to his fi amily on 
thisoceasion was the first of many paid to their obscure abode, 
after he had beeome distinguished as the good mans 
‘sculptor son.” A friend well remembers scenes of these 
happy meetings, at which as an intimate friend he was 
privileged to be present. One pleasant evening 4 sister 
plaved on the piano some merry old Trish tune; the old 


! 


father elated by the strains of native musie, started up an 
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danced about the room ; John immediately joined him, and 
after dancing with all their might for some minutes, the 
young man wrapped up in his arms and fondly embraced 
his old father. If he could only have shielded that dear 
household from poverty, care, and sorrow, he would have 
asked no greater blessing. ; 

Once more in Rome, Hogan set to work manfully. He 
had brought from Ireland commissions for some busts, and 
the Dead Christ for Cork in marble; and an order for finished 
easts of two apostles, and a group for Francis-street chapel 
in Dublin. Without much delay he repaired to Carrara, 
and remained two months in the neighbourhood of the 
famous Caves, in search of an immaculate block for the 
Dead Christ. Ile completed an entirely new cast for this 
work, making several important alterations in details, and 
considerably improving the design.* The two apostles he 
resolved to model on his return to Cork to save expense. 
He must not stay longer than was absolutely necessary ; 
he must come back to Ireland to receive payments for his 
works, and, with Lleaven’s blessing, new commissions. The 
money promised by his Cork patrons was not paid according 
to agreement to his poor people at home ; they were at this 
time not only in want of money, but in absolute distress ; 
and his own condition was most miserable, so far from them, 





* The fate of the Dead Christ, or rather of Hogan, in regard to 
itisvery lamentable. It was put up in St. Finbar’s, commonly called 
the South Chapel, Cork. Small sums were at different times remitted in 
payment to the Sculptor—in all, we believe, not exceeding £272 10s. 
When Hogan, after a long interval, applied for the balance still due, 
not only was he received with discourtesy, but the statute of limitation 
was cast in his face. It might be well for those whom the matter 
coheerns, to consider whether the said statute should hold good 
with regard to the artist’s helpless family. Even on his death-bed 
he was made uneasy by the recollection of this grievous wrong, and 
he directed one of ‘his family to search among his papers for memo- 
randa relating to the transaction. 

When the figure was about to be removed from its Sanctuary, for the 
oe of being placed among the sculpture in the Cork Exhibition 
of 1852, Hogan was told that it was undergoing a process of 
— lreestone, or some such agent, to remove from it the 
oli agri which it had already assuned, ‘The artist’s anxiety 
oe subject may be more easily imagined than described. For 
ey aa was in the greatest pain, and we are not aware whether 
Sneed tenai ~ was ever removed from his mind, that many of the 

uches in the work were spoiled for ever. 
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and without imeans to put an end to their trouble, — |; Hime. 

liately on his arrival in Rome, he had commenced his er mp 
for Franeis-street, and before many months had el; ay) sed h 
famous, and surpassingly beantiful, Peta was a Fisinliad 
work. Little our noble Hogan dwelt on the hard faet that 
he was to receive only the wretched sum of £150 for design 
execution, freieht and all, of the apostles and the eroup. 

If he had been a elever trader he would have manufactur: fl 
works to the value of that amount, keeping the balance on 
the rieht sie : —hut he was a divinely inspired artist, and 
when designing a work had nothing in his minds eye but 
the ideal ofexeellenee. Ina moment of happiest inspiration 
he imagined the tragie beauty of that glorious group, — ie 
got fame by it which erowned him with honour. It was 
the admiration of the Roman artists, who were of one 
opinion, that it had only to be seen in Lreland to secure 
him a commission to do it in marble—a commission which 
would suttice to immortalise him. Nothing more desirable 
could be wished for. Then indeed there should be a glorions 
monument to his name; his country might be pay . 
such a grand production of wenius ; it wor tld be the makin 
of them all, the poor artist thought, and he desired his mul 
like sisters to pray that it nieht be so. Ile told them tha 
before setting out on his homeward journey, with tha 
precious freight, he would prepare himse if by faithfully 
performing his religious duties in Rome. But it was not 
to be; their prayers were not to be heard in that ! iorm. 
logan with ditkculty, and after tantalizing delays, receive 
the stipulated sum for the eroup and figures ; but no Iris b 
man, no community, ho committee, was found taste ful, or 
patriotic, or might we say it? religious enough to commission 
that magnificent work. 

The original east ever after continued to occupy the 
re promine nt po sition in Hogan's Roman studio.* The , 
classie character of the composition alw: ays obte Line 
for it enthusiastie admiration, A first-rate Roman artist 


* The subject of this group was a great favourite W! ith Hogat 


Not long after, he modelled a half-size group i relievo, ene 
comp sition differing entirely from the larger wor k, and at 
intervals got orders to execute the same for altar pannels. One! 
in possession of Mrs. Ball, Loretto Convent; one was ordere ¥ N. 
Maher, Esq., M. P .yfor the ch: apel of Ross, Co. W exford; and an rng te 
the last, for St. Saviour’s, Dominick-street, remains unfinished in 
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was sent by the proprietors of the Ape Italiana to make 
v drawing of the group; and in that great artistic work, 
whieh circulates throughout Europe with a character ot 
the highest authority, appeared 2 eraceful outline engraving 
of our countryman’s great ideal work. In this com- 
position Hogan entered into competition with the greatest 
nart. The Picta was the first great work in marble ot 
the divine Michael Angelo. That che/-d'eurre, smaller 
than life, is now to be seen in one of the chapels ot 
St. Peter's :* the composition is thus described in a few 
words by Mrs. Jameson :—‘*The Virgin is seated ; the 
dead Saviour lies across the knees of his mother: she looks 
down on him with mingled sorrow and resignation, but the 
majestic resignation predominates.’ It was also the 
eveat Florentine’s last work. The unfinished /icta, which 
is life size, and infinitely more beautiful than the former, 
is still in his native city. "The maestro’s treatment of the 
subject differs much from that of his latest disciple. 

An accomplished connoisseur, Count Hawks le Grice, who 
resided the greater part of his lifein Rome, and wrote a 
work on the produetions of contemporary sculptors in that 
city,* thus deseribes Hogan’s affecting and magnificent 


group :— 


*« This Pieta is the only work wheron Michael Angelo inscribed his 
name, which he has earved distinctly on the girdle of the Virgin. 
lhe circumstance which induced him to do this is curious. Some 
time after the group was fixed in its place, he was standing before it 
considering its effect, when two strangers entered the church, and 
vegan, even in his hearing, to dispute concerning the author of the 
work, which they agreed in exalting to the skies as a masterpiece. 
One of them, who was a Bolognese, insisted that it was by a sculptor 
of Bologna, whom he named. Michael Angelo listened in silence, 
and the next night when all slept, he entered the church, and by the 
light of alantern engraved his name, in deep indelible characters, 
Where it might best be seen.”"—(See “ Early Italian Painters.” ) 

Something worse in the same line happened to our own country- 
man. M e know an instance in which the proprietors of one of 
eee works in aito-relievo allowed it to be copied three times. 
+ ad tn a of the Sculptor may be imagined when a 
of _ ‘ ny his plates and casting his eye on the original cast 
ne aig oe vo, exclaimed, **Ohb, I see you have got I 3 
: és on are of the Madonna,” p. 41. : . 
aks through the Studii of the Sculptors at Rome. 
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‘“ The afflicted Mother is seated at the foot of the cross on the 
summit of Golgotha, contemplating with a countenance full of grief 
the lifeless body of her Divine Son, which lies stretched a little 
below her. This different locality of the figures has been judiciously 
chosen by the artist, to consult for the symmetry of the group, and 
develope the figures to greater advantage, the lines of which thus 
assume a pyramidal form. The ancient Christian sculptors placed 
the body on the knees of the Virgin, a precedent from which the 
present artist has boldly and judiciously departed ; for it is neither 
dignified nor, perhaps, true to nature to suppose that a mother, 
exhausted by grief and suffering, could have sustained for any time 
the weight of a dead body. This departure from established usage 
we therefore look upon as creditable to the Judgment and originality 
of the Irish sculptor. Mary is simply dressed in a modest tunic, 
with a large veil which descends from the head, and which, although 
covering a considerable part of the body, reveals, however, her 
figure seated on the bare ground near the sacred body of her Divine 
Son, in deepest contemplation and sorrow. To connect the group 
the Sculptor has made the Virgin take on her lap the left arm of 
the Saviour, supporting which with her left hand she extends the right 
in an attitude which eloquently speaks to the eyes and the heart of the 
beholder, whom she seems to call upon to wait and see ‘if there be 
sorrow like unto her sorrow.’ The body of the Saviour is naked, 
save, that part of the winding sheet beneath it, is partially brought 
over the figure, and as the drapery of the Virgin is on a large scale 
in accordance with her semi-colossal form, so also is that which 1s 
spread beneath and partially over the Redeemer, both draperies 
being in perfect accordance with nature. The countenance of the 
Redeemer is truly divine, although the expression is relaxed into the 
cold, placid sleep of death. The head drooping on the left shoulder 
gives a lifeless appearance to the body, and materially assists the 
composition. The gentle declivity on which the body is outstretched 
is also well calculated to display the lifeless form to the best 
advantage ; whilst the dark shadow detaches the body from the 
ground, and a broad light, admirably contrasting, gives to the figure 
a most imposing appearance. The style is truly grand, and the 
execution 1s worthy of the style. This group is, in truth, a master- 
piece, and reflects the highest honour on the artist.” 


We must not tarry on the way, to accompany [Hogan on 
his many journeys between Ireland and Rome, during the 
next twenty years. In Ireland, he was always well re- 
ceived ; féted, praised, patronized, and commissioned wit! 
numerous works. They did everything but pay him what 
they owed and promised. If the gentlemen of Ireland had 
kept their engagements, his life would have been a tolerably 
comfortable one, and his mind would have been free from 
a multitude of distracting and vexatious cares. We must 
generalize more, and give a few sketches of his Italian and 
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artistic life. It was a life of the severest application 
and study, for even when engaged on his great works, he 
never neglected to pursue with industry and ardour’ his 
studies trom life, and the great models of antiquity. 

He seems to have early familiarised himself with the 
severest school of classic art. In fact, so exclusively did 
he do so, that he searcely deigned to recognize anything in 
painting, sculpture, or architecture, that was not strictly 
according to that high standard. He would often favour a 
friend with his company to some of the museums or studi 
of the Eternal City, and on those oceasions, his criticisins 
were generally so severe as to be searcely palatable to an 
ordinary observer: for while one would wish to adimire 
and dwell upon the beauty of a thousand objects, Logan, 
whose eye took in their precise merits, and had often mea- 
sured them before, would not allow him to indulge his 
unskilful wonder, but sileneed each rising exclamation of 
delight with a remark rapid as liehtning, and irrefragable 
by its truthfulness,exhibiting defeets ina light which at once 
rendered them intolerable, and diverting the gaze away 
from those things to what was grand, beautiful, and perfect. 
lle could not endure the unnatural style of the Bernini 
school, which found so many imitators all through Italy. 
| — the ponderous dignity of Michael Angelo, used, in his 
eariy days, to displease him, thoneh at a later period 
the great Florentine was his grand ideal. [le always ex- 
presseda marked disapprobation of the affectation of Canova, 
and of the sometimes cold conventionality of Thorwaldsen. 
: Such fearless avowals seem to have caused no bitterness 
in- his intercourse with his gifted contemporaries. ‘Though 
— are national cliques among them, the artists of Rome 
rll ro. Fo terms of intimaey and harmony 
Cail Greea, and Po ie principal resorts used to be the 
ilies fhiende on . . elli Arti. Hogan had many parti- 
aa, pe say and frequently made excursions 
oath, ‘ahd. oth vhs to 16 Alban or Sabine hills, or to Mras- 
borders the aes hock alone the high ground which 
ore mae Among his more especial acquaint- 
a ne and Rinaldi, pupils and we may say, 
aators of Canova; and Tenerani—the ‘ Goliath of 
sen ptors,” as he has heen ec: Hed ‘ . » the Itali “i 
sane to whom (il ‘ee Peeahge ed among the Itaiuans, aly 

on Hoson gives the palm among the moderns, 
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the “Christian Seulptor” ina word, whom Thorwalds 
jOved, and whom as his favourite and tavoured pu pi ¥ 
SSO gre with himself in that world-famous work. the 
tumb of Eugene Beauharnais, in Munich. But betore aj} 
of them in Hogan's friendship, was that justly celebrated 
sculptor, Giovanni Maria Benzoni of Bergamo. The gentle 
simple nature of that most graceful and elegant Pato 
secms fo have been very attractive to Hogan; he was on 
terms of the most intimate friendship with him to the last, 
and used often eall him atfeetionately “ poor old Benzoni.” 
Theed * shewed much friendliness to Hogan ; we find him 
at one time modelling in the Knelishman’s studio, when 
he was not in possession of one of his own, With Gibson, 
Wyatt, and Maedonnel, Hogan was also on friend!y terms, 
Their intercourse as artists seems to have been mor 
than courteous; but there were points in their national 
eharacters, which could never harmonise. Gibson had a 
hieh respect for Llogwan’s talents. A friend was once present 
When Gibson was showing Hogan a statue of Queen 
Viet ria, the modelling ot which in clay he had then 
almost finished, Iowan frankly poimted out some egregious 
defects in the position of one of the feet, and in the main folds 
of thy we ry, and in two days after, the eminent t netlish 
sculpt had re-modelled his work On Hoan’ ns sugevest ion. 
The same friend has also seen other artists in Rome ai lopt 
Important hints thrown out freely, and after the firs 
glance of the eve by our gifted countryman. 

The giant ot those d: ays was Thorwaldsen. ‘“ A tall fair- 
haired boy, ill elad with unke mpt hair; he had fought his 
Way to the modelling elass in the academy of Copenhagen ; 
had e: d off the ool l medal to which is attached a travel- 
ling er nsion for three years ; and had been sent in a royal 
frigate, to pursue his studies in Rome. — After years 0! 
labour and suspense, he had returned to his own country 
with a Enropean ri ee and was received and treated 
as ever shonid be a great artist—the pride and ei ee His 
country, <A @ ward of honour always waited at his 
era he was commissioned with great works—magM iticent 
monuments to himself, his sovereign, and the nation. As 
wi hi ave seen, Logan sometimes enjoye i] his society. 


e "he . ° 10 a . a bo 
Mr Theed has just finished a statue of Edmund Burke ! 
Stephen's Hall, New Palace, Westminster. 
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From his kingly seat among the famed in art, he appears 
to have early discerned the merits and high claims of the 
Irish Seulptor. One of their first interviews, perhaps we 
should say, encounters, was rather a trying one for our 
countryman. Logan had just modelled a figure in clay ; 
with the timidity of a young artist, and we may suppose 
a nervous desire for the approval of so imperial a Judgment, 
he asked ‘Lhorwaldsen to come see his model, and putting 
astick into his hand, requested him to mark any defects he 
might perceive in the figure. The remorseless master ac- 
tually cut the figure in pieces, to the terror and dismay of 
the poor sculptor, who, with such bitter feelings as we 
can imagine, rushed into the studio of a neighbouring 
fellow-artist, and told him his melancholy story. ‘ Never 


mind,” was the answer—‘ maybe Thorwaldsen is jealous— 
don’t show him a clay model again.” Hogan took the 
hint, and not until the cast was completed of the Drunken 
Fawn, requested 'Thorwaldsen’s presence in his studio— 
not this time for the purpose of making corrections. ‘ Ah!” 
said the Dane, striking the artist suddenly on the shoulder, 
“You are a real sculptor—Avete fatto un miracolo!” 
The other day, we held in our hand a bronze medal, which 
Thorwaldsen gave Hogan when he took leave of lim on 
his return to his own land—** My son,” said Thorwaldsen, 
embracing him warnily, ™ You are the best sculptor | 
leave after me in Rome!” 

But in tome it is not alone the studii of great artists, or 
the contemplation of the genius of past times, but the 
actual life about us which present the artist with studies for 
symmetry and beauty. Men, womenand children in their 
heures, in their costume, and in their manners, exhibit the 
eracetul or the picturesque, in a way of which we can have no 
idea, in the midst of the angularity to which we areaccustomed 
it Our own straitened society. Standing one day under a por- 
ueo on the Campidogiio, Hogan was greatly struck with the 
Appearance ofa young mendicant who came up to importune 
rac ee a Nothing could be more classic than 
ent ie ws - The toga was perfect, and Horace could 
dfilthe 1 m it more eracetully ; but then it was a wretch- 
friend Sore and Hogan could not help expressing to + 

some misgiving that it was often no better garment, 
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whieh his brother artists of antiquity had so identitied \ 
all that is most eraceful and dienified in the oa apery | (| 


4 


human figure. Chance studies thus offered to the quick eye 


of yenius are worth as much as the still groups of the Vaticay 
museum, and the streets of an Muropean capital till t| 
brain of a true artist with ideas as manifold) and as rich as 
the frieze of the | arthe non. 

Hlogan’s studio in Rome was in the Vieolo di &. Giacomo 
a small street running from the ¢ ‘FSO to the Ripert 
under the walls of the ere Hosp ital of S _ Giacom, ' 
had been part of Canova’s sigs vacated : short. tim 
helene pial arrival in Rome, by the dog of the great 
Italian. The portion oecupied by our countryman was 
extensive, consisting in fact of nos. 1s, 1s .A, ‘and 19 in 
that street. [logan resided for a long time in the Vicolo 
degli Ineurabili, whichis situated close to the opposite side 
of the Llospital just mentioned, and also leads from the 
(Corso; but for some years before he left Rome he cecupied 
a spacious house in the Via del Babuino, one*of the three 
ereat streets which diverge from the Piazza del Popolo, the 
other extremity of that street being in the fashionable 
thoroughfare of the Piazza di Spagna. Tlogan, who was 
always a hard working man, was to be found every morning 
in his studio at tive o'clock, if there was light, and gene 
rally during the summer still earlier, and his scesta was 
never along one. The men employed by him to rouge 
out his works in marble, were frequently assisted by him in 
the operation of * taking the points,” which accor ding to the 
old method still used in Italy, and unaided by mechanism, 
required the nicest accuracy; and when the bloek of marbl 
was reduced by them to a tolerable approximation ths 

nodel, he was in the constant habit of taki ug » the chisel i 

to his own hands, and bringing out himself all the fine de 

elopments of muscle, and all the critical details of the 
drapery, without waiting to content himself with giving 
Mire rely the last touches. In. this w: ay he took upon him a 
vreat deal of additional labour—labour which few sculptors 
have the mechanical skill to undertake. Many sculptors 
are utterly unable to handle their own works except im We 
plastic clay in which the model is first produced, and for 
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Hogan, He was generally his own formatore, making the 
waste-emold for the clay and casting the plaster model, and 
also, as we have said, when there was difficulty or niecty, 
he took upon himself’ the harder manual labour ol the 
scarp lino. Thus to his own hands are to be attributed the 
delieate softness of the flesh, and the peeuliar grace ot 
many a fold in his works in the rigid marble.* — It is said 
of Michael Angelo that he chiselled astatue out of a bloek 
of marble, without the preliminary step of modelling it, 
and Tlooan has often been known to deviate boldly from 
his model in transferring the work to marble ; a thing which 
would be impossible unless he held the chisel in’ his own 
hard, and which must have required great skill in guiding 
it, and no little courage in attempting an alteration in such 
a material, 

Hogan prided himself on his knowledge of anatomy, a 
study indispensable to the seulptor, and a deficiency in 
which has often made artists fall into most egregious 
errors. A muscle wrongly inserted, or unnaturally developed, 
was always inexcusable in his eyes. A human skeleton 
which he amused himself in carving when a young man, and 
which skilful anatomists have pronounced to be scientifically 
accurate, he generally kept by him in after life while mo 
welling his figures. He was also an admirable draughts- 
man, his academy figures in crayons being beautiful speci- 
mens of drawing, both in outline and shadows, and conse- 
quently he was very quick in detecting incorrect drawing 
in a picture, 

Hogan never spared trouble even in the minutest details. 
His easts are most beautiful, and have the hardness, and 


Renesas 


pe 


* A critical writer in the Atheneum speaking of Thorwaldsen’s 
works, and of their having suffered by that artist’s practice of work- 
me only in the clay, makes the following excellent observations :— 

7 Pheir number would have been less, but their excellence en- 
she“hes, had the artist's own hand oftener impressed eon amore their 
" wie hat hea of love dimpliny: the cheek of beauty. 2A 
a Sa = mer it of statuary lies in the model. — Sculptors do 

+ nough, however, that if the clay inspire the marble, the 
wate inspires the clay ; we mean that dealing with the stone itself 
a ee effect, suggests its capacities which nothing clse can 

+ ler on reb) teaches how to deal with the clay for future 

mat enterprises. Tlenee, Michael Angelo obtained his miracu- 
he was a mizhty workman in the material it- 
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often the ap pe rance, of stone. Eve m to the Jast the ny 
delling of the drapery for his figures was a most anxious 
work. We have known him after casting a piece of dro- 
pery, to stride up and down his room actu: Uly in a state of 
fever— I know’ he would say, ** itis fine, but it won't do, 
I must begin it again.” Lis pains were not in vain 
in this particular. Ilis drapery is magnificent, and no 
living artist can compare with him in that essential 
department of his art. In the hand too—one of the 
most difficult of all forms—he deties competition. The 
most beautiful models are in his studio: and in his tigures 
every man has his own hi md—not a mere conventional or 
classic one, but his own absolutely—form, and sinews, and 
veins after nature, and the whole character expressed in 
the turn of a finger, 

The artist himself made a fine appearance in his studio, 
His tall, lithe, powerful tigure showed well among the groups 
and colossals : and his nob le head and eagle look he spoke 
the artist. Ile was full of gesture, and his friends well 
remember the vivacity and expression of his action, his 
hands and eVe speaking wimost as much as words could. 
So remarkable was this that even when using a foreign 
la briladere it wus e asy, even for one um leq LN) ted with the 

m, to understand his meaning, 
The ten years following 1858, were the busiest and m 


] 
Aya 


mus of his life. In that — he married a young 
Loman lady to whom he had been some. time attach l, 
Want of sutherent means, and we rather think an ntenton 
of marrying and settling in Ireland, made him hesitate 


some time before taking the step, but his affection was 
vreat enough to col nquer prudential motives, s, and turn hin 
‘from earlier dete rminations., tle mig ‘ht doubtless have 


‘ked to a rank higher than his own, if ambition fad | led 


him to sueh a wife among aristocratic connections ; for the 
. | > ~ .- ® : ’ anit 
suous of many distinguished eireles were open to him ; and 
} ’ ‘ ] > on 

r the ouests at the table “a Torlonia the banker, ¢ al 


quenters of the soirees of the Shrewsbury and borg 
les, the Trish sculptor was not unnoticed. Tlow 
bition was for none of the thines whieh fash 
ty values. Ile chose a wife rich in every virtue, ale 
uad never cause to repent his choiee. Their union We 
ne of real atlection - and the * cara Correia "ot In tel 
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corresponde nee, is now his mourning widow, round whom 
his orphaned e¢ ‘hildren eather with a reverenee, and dutiiul 
affection, most touching indeed to those who witness it. 
After his marriage he withdrew from the society of lus 
brother artists ; their dissipated style of living li ul always 
boon distasteful to him; and = he beeame more and more 
domestic in his habits, seldom @oing abroad for amusement 
except whet n accompanied by his family. * We are civil 
and strange, ‘he ss ays “to every person, ali t live In one 
continu P round of peace.” In many things Hogan had 
become a perfect Italian, and few Italians were more 
abstemious. About seven or eight o’clock in the morning’ 
he might be usually met at the F aree caffe near the ehurch 


of San Carlo in the Corso. Ilere he came to sip a fasza 
ul, con- 


! 


of coffee, which, with about two mouthfuls of bre: 
stitutes the Roman breakfast, and to read Galignani where 
he met an oceasional paragraph of Trish news. In the 
evening he never exeeeded a o'lass or two of sober Oreiet/o, 
r of the bitter infusion which the Germans eall beer. 
Sometimes he walked in the evening with his family on the 
Corso, and sometimes took them out for a holiday to 
\Ibano or some of the picturesque towns be yond the Cam 
pagna, lle was hospitable to friends, and very fre 7 ntly 

il young Enelish or Irish artists at his table; but whether 
T a or otherwise no man could live more temperately. 
The oughont his married life we tind just as remarkable as in 
pio years. the passionate love of the artist for his 
‘dear, pious, honest old father,” and for the well beloved 
sisterhood In Cork and beyond the seas. Some thong ltful 
soul, we think Jean Panl himself, has said ‘‘ the human 
heart islike heaven—the more angels the more room’’—and 
it was so with Ilogan. oP never deserted them, and we 
do thi uk ho anxie ty weighed very heavily on him that did 
hot atfeet them in their f ir ofl home. 

Hogan’ 8 reputi ition both at home and abroad was ereatly 
increased by his famous monume ntaleroup to the memory of 
Dr » Do yle. In April, 1837, he received the commission, 
carrying off the palin from. ten competitors, and returned 
‘nN triumph to the eternal city, where his brother artist 
ate him with congratulations on his suecess in Ireland, 
and pri ophe; ‘ied that he would make a glorious work of it. 

block of purest Carrara marble was purchased for o0O 
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dollars, and so heavy was the load that. tifteen 
loes were yoked to draw it from the Tiber to his studio. 
In the spring of Iso the eroup was finished and gained 


+) 
aa 


him great applause. There was but one opinion of its rare 


excellence among artists of all nations. A writer in © T), 
Doll. le’’™ de } rst] Lago P y rall li = ° 
Pibiiade October Sth, Looe, alter ail Ing tO the celebrity 
und acknowledged talents of Mr. Hogan as a sculptor, 
vives an elaborate deseription ot the group, from whieh 
we extract the following passages :— 


“In this work the sculptor has represented Ireland by personifiea- 
tion, in an attitude of submission as one patiently supporting the 
burden of the unjust and oppressive laws which had been imposed 
upon her, She is plunged in profound, and yet dignified melancholy, 
but her countenance bent towards the earth closely indicates an 
inward feeling of doubttul hope, blended with gratification arising 
trom the knowledge, that one of her own beloved children has wnder- 
taken with strenuous and powerful efforts the assertion of her cause 
before the empire. The bishop in a posture expressive of tenderness 
and emotion, his left hand approaching her back below the left 

oulder, and his right raised in dignified and earnest supplication, 
with his face to heaven, stands by the drooping figure of lis country, 

>it were to raise her from the anguish and distress in whicii tor so 
any ages she had groaned: his confidence fixed above, thither he 
addresses the fervent aspiration of his soul for the welfare of his 
beloved Ireland. Such is the philosophical conception of the work— 
a conception which has an intimate connexion with the history of that 
crtile and unhappy land, so long the vietim of political and religious 


tals? SIONS, 


iiicse two figures of the size of ie English feet, constitute the 
monument which is raised on a large and elegant base of the Dorie 
order. The bishop robed in the costume of his episcopal office in 


Calin movement, (movenza placida), appears penetrated with a sense 


the sufferings and despondence of bis country ; jand = his eyes 


turned towards heaven, whence he implores aid and assistance, and 


Whither he also raises his extended arm, the spectator reads as it were 
i his soul the fervor with which his prayers inspire him. On his 
bosom, suspended hy a cord, rests the episcopal cross wrought in 
vold, and by his side stands the mitre which adds a solidity to the 
adth of the composition that helps to sustain the principal figure. 
Vhetivureof Ireland clothed in arich tunie or peplun, closed on the 
shoulder by a gilded fibula, is partly seated on volumes of Moore, 


eclebrated poet and historian of that country, and rests ber lett 
e onthe ground, raising herself gently on the right foot; wee 


t itarm she holds close to her side the harp—a national emblem ; 


i that instrument which is shaped after an ancient Trish model, Is 
Phatwente d with OLUVEe branehe : and has carved on its extremity the 


A Roman Journal lt dicated to the arts. 
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head of the wolf dog, an animal so celebrated in that Island—thus 
completing the national arms. — * . * A wide cincture 
girds the waist of the figure of Ireland, and on it is carved in letters 
of gold the word Erin, being the ancient Celtic name for that coun- 
try. The sweet expression of the bishop's countenance bears, never- 
theless, the impress of that characteristic” firmness and strength of 
mind for which among his other mental virtues he was distinguished. 
The features of Ireland display, as we have already mentioned, that 
elevated and undesponding sadness which the artist desired to ex- 
press, and has so happily sueceeded in indicating. The naked aris 
are well disposed, and the folds of the exterior portion of the dra- 
very are simple and well contrasted ; the rochet or surplice over the 
Jo y and ample episcopal robes produces a good eftect by the variety 
with which it is handled ; and, ina word the whole group is finished 
with such attention to execution, so necessary to give to each detail 
its appropriate character, that all the artists in the city unite in 
yiving it credit for this quality in a very high degree.” * * . 


Some discussion arose at that time—the subject of the 
controversy was then newly started—about the propriety 
of using gold in the decoration of cord and eross, and the 
letters of Hibernia. The writer in the journal above quot- 
ed, alludes to the acknowledged use of the same medium 
by Phidias—the reference to its application in similar 
instances by Virgil—and M. Quatremaire’s triumphant 
defence of the antient method of the Greeks. Critics 
nearerhome have also objected to the mural crown, and to the 
sliape of the harp introduced into the group. In answer 
ty remonstrances on these points, Hogan himself wrote to 
Lord Cloncurry ; and from the following extract from 
the letter we shall be able still more surely to conclude that 
our countryman knew very well what he was about, when 
he made choice of these accessaries. Je neither wrought 
carelessly, nor left the minutest detail to chance. . 


** Vicolu dei Greci, Roma, 14 October 1841. 


, . * © With regard to the mural crown, I believe I 
am correct according to the authorities generally referred to. It 
7 — or oe antients to adopt a mural crown, (if any), on 
° anid - ying any country, province, or city, forming part of 
to that sanliak e the adjunct of other emblems especially belonging 
to that ps ar country—as the harp and wolf dog to Hibernia, 
wpe declares its individuality. 
PPeicse ~~ and provinces sculptured in bas relief, which 
lrned th A rium of the Portice of Agrippa, and of Neptune, 
bi oases rs leon), were so personified, and wore the mural 
ras — two celebrated bas reliefs in the Museum al Naples, 
may he found anethen Ce eae ee Mleortnane: Capitol 
np le ’ 10 her bas relief. Phe Vatican Museum contains 
; rated statue, It is intended to personify Antiochia, and 
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is equally turretted. I have quoted some of the most remarkable. 

but examples, ad infinitum might be cited, The statues of Cybel, 

may be considered the origin of all subsequent impersonation ot 
nations, countries, provinces, and cities. The fori is generally 

that of a female, and whether as a statue or bust, or in bas relief, 

or on monies, medals, or in gems, she is invariably represented with 

a mural crown, though they sometimes vary in Shape. With regard 

to modern authorities, [ name two of the greatest reputation 

There is a most majestic figure of Italy, by Canova in the sepulchral 
monument to Alfieri in the Church of the Santa Croce at Florence. 

There is also in the same place, a statue of Italy placed over the 

tomb of Dante by Riccima Florentine sculptor of great eminence, 

In both cases Italy is pourtrayed with aturretted mural crow 1, not- 
withstanding that Italy has her own peculiar crown, as remarkabh 

distinct from all others as is that of Ireland. Both of these works 

are situated in the centre of Florence, and could not be more ex. 

posed to the criticism of artists and antiquarians, I believe a question 

never arose as to the propriety of the ancient mural crown, and th 
non-adoption of the Italian. Yet Italy is supposed to have her 

special affections and predilections, and to be no less jealous of ber 
individuality ; but in art, she is guided by art, and by classic usage: | 
in a word the mural crown has a far more classical, solid, and im o- 7 
sing effect in sculpture than the sharp-pointed diadem, which . 
very closely resembles the modern continental coronets of counts 
and marquises. When in Ireland I made a minute drawing of a harp 
from that preserved in the Museum of Trinity College, of the 
authenticity of which I apprehend there cannot be a doubt. From 
this it was my intention to work on any requisite occasion, its form 
being so extremely original and beautiful.’"* 





To the unquestionable genius displayed in the design 

and execution of this magnificent group, Logan owed t 

honour, which, of atl he ever won, he prized the most— 

that, namely, ot being elected il member ot the [neorp rat 

ed Society, or Congregation, as they eall it in Rome, 0! Fe 
the Virtuosi of the Pantheon. This society was founded 
in the year 1500, in the Chapel of St. Joseph, in the Pan- 
theon, by a eanon of that Church, and consists of forty-five 4 
members, chosen in equal numbers amongst the most ei 
hen sculptors, painters, and architects; the Pope himseit 
being the head of the society. The honour ot being 
enrolled among the Virtuosi, is the ereatest a artist eal 
enjoy. It was a distinetion never dreamt of, nor sought 
lor, by Hogan; great, therefore, was his delight when t! 


~ 


Seeretary, an Archbishop, announced to him by Je! 
} ” . } »} hean 
that he had been unanimously elected, not a biaek bed 
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Chis important letter, which, with others from Hogan to Lord 
(lor curry, he reatter quoted, and hitherto unpublished, we pgs 
the kindness of W., J. Fitzpatrick, Iisq., author ot * Life and Pin 


ot Cloneurry.” 
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wainst him in the ballot. His diploma was presented 


being ag 


thi by the celebrated Signor Fabris, the personal friend 

' Gregory AVI., and afterwards director of the Vatican, 
and of the Museum of the Capitol. The uniform worn by 
the members is a very splendid one. On the buttons are 
represented the compass, chisel, and pencil, with the 
motto, Sag in domo Domini,” and the wearer 1s 
entitled to carry ‘a true Toledo, silver mounted.” No 
British subject had ever been enrolled amongst the mem- 
bers of this most select society. Our countryman also 
became a member, under equally flattering circumstances, 
of the Aeademy of St. Luke.* 

The magnificent group which had gained such honour 
for our countryman, was placed by him for exhibition, in 
the Royal Exchange, during the winter months of 1840, 
His fume had = eded him. The Roman correspondent 
of the Freeman’s Journal,t had faithfully kept the art- 
loving public az courant with the suecess and glory of 
our great artist. Not only was this latest work of his 
hands praised and admired, and Jooked on almost with 


* The Academy of St. Luke j is part of bie ii asd University of La 
Sapienza, of which it is in fact the fine arts college, and a portion of 
the University Palace is occupied by its model ‘galle ‘ry and lecture 
rooins The pr ofessors gr atuitously instruct in pi ainting, seul) pture, 
architectu irey geometry, perspective, optics, anatomy, histor ys my - 
thology, ete. And the premiums, for which foreigners of every 
creed and c ee may compete, are distributed annually in the gre at 
hall of the Capitol! For a full account of the ac ademy, its trea- 
sures and Pirin see Dr. Donovan’s “ Rome Ancient and 
Mode rn.” Vol ret... p. Q92, 

His present Holiness Pius IX. has shown great interest in the 
academy. Tle has distributed gold medals to the most distinguished 
professors, and inereased the treasures of the museum by some 
valuable additions, See “Rome and its Ruler,” by J. F. 
a Esq.; M.P. ° 

tWe hope we are not breaking faith in mentioning that the said 
correspondent was no other than our esteemed friend, Martin Haver ty, 
Esq., author of « W anderings in Spain.” He was a valued friend of 
Hoyan, and was worthy of the friendship of the great artist, whom 
. res embled din his love of country and love of art. It is touching 
to fi zi many entries of this friend’s name in a little diary in which 

rtist used to note memoranda on his many journeys. ‘To this 
xentleman's own recollections of intercourse with his noble countr y- 


“iy We are indebted for many of the most interesting paragraphs of 
> paper, 
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veneration by the erowds who visited the place of exhibition. 


hut the artist himself had almost reason to complain of 


the personal interest excited in his favour. Invitations to 


viceregal banquets, and the continual re-appearance of 


‘couriers booted and spurred, sweating with dispateh from 
the castle,” together with similar : attentions paid to him by 
other distinguished officials, nearly wore out our quiet- 
loving artist. He used to complain of all it eost him on 
these oceasions for ear hire, and other expenses, and con- 
eluded at last with a very hearty wish, ‘* that they would 
send him, instead of a polite invitation, a ready boiled or 
roasted turkey, which he might eat at home in peace, with 
a pleasant friend or two.” The only consolation he had, 
was the honest pride he felt in appearing among the great 
ones, in the full costume of the Virtwos: of the Pantheon, 
which was more than any other born British subject could 
do. Here is an extract from a letter to his sister, dated 
December Sth, 1840. . It is extremely characteristic ot the 
man :— 


‘*‘T am become almost desperate when I think of three or four 
things which annoy me even tn my sleep. There is my dearest father 
very ill—my dear ‘Cornelia crying in my ears, venile, venite, an id near 
her, partorenza ; my child, erying papa, p: ipa—-mia cara figha!— 
my works and engagements in Rome buzz in my ears—come = 
finish me or you will lose your reputation ; and my own breast tel 
me, leave this country, you are not born for their ‘dinner and gross 
supper parties ; my heart within me beats for quiet, solitude, ind 
study,—e piu di tutto, my dearest, dearest old father, accor ding i 
your letter, on his last legs. In a word, Lam become frantic because 
T cannot be with you all, see you all, direct you all at the same 
moment. And to crown the matter, can bear not! ling from Carlow 
about the Doyle affair.” 


The matter last alluded to, was a cruel vexation. In 
the midst of the admiration excited by his beautiful group, 
Ilogan was sadly worried by the incapacity, or neglect, of 
re Doy le Committee, to kee p to their agreement with him. 

s Hogan had reason to complain of similar grievances 00 
in rr oecasions, we shall oive some passages of the history 
of this transaction, as a specimen of what he had now and 
then to sutfer. 

When the order tor Dr. Doyle’s monument was given, 1 
April, 1837, Hogan tera that ‘They ean or will no! 
give more than £1,000, but I believe they intend to detray 
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expense of freight, &e., &e.” An instalment of £300 was 
aid on that occasion, and an agreement entered into to 
pay him £200 more on completion of the model, and 
‘ho remaining £000 when the group should be finished, 
and placed in Carlow Cathedral. The model was finished, 
and the work tar advanced, when Llogan, fifteen months after 
the first date, complained that no second instalment had 
arrived, although he had applied for it by letter. On this 
occasion he made the following remark: ** They do things 
d——d slovenly in Ireland, particularly in a public work, 
all being equally complicated, each of the Committee indi- 
vidually thinks it is not his business, and naturally leaves 
it to another, thereby leaving the poor artist to the mercy 
of wind and waves.” = Six different times he applied to 
the Committee—no longer mentioned as ‘* the Doyle Com- 
mittee,” but ‘* the dase Committee” —without receiving even 
au answer, and more than two years after the first promise, 
no money had arrived, Torlonia advanced 200 crowns to 
go on with the group. At last in his distress and perplexity, 
the group being finished and ready for shipment, Hogan 
wrote to Lord Cloncurry, whom he supposed to have influ- 
ence with the authorities, stating the terms of agreement 
which had been entered into, and the non-observance of 
which, he says, ‘* well-nigh tends to overwhelm me with 
disaster.” — Lord Cloneurry, in his reply, lamented ‘the 
very shameful and unfeeling treatment” which Hogan had 
to complain of, and added, ‘* My countrymen, warm and 
generous in their feelings, are bad calculators, and I fear, 
viten name what they cannot afterwards perform. You 
seem to have been the victim of their want of principle, 
and Tam sorry and ashained for it.”* His lordship, however, 
Wo on all cceasions, proved himself so good a friend to 
Hogan, had not power, it would appear, at this time, to 
weip the artist as he desired. The remittance not appearing, 
the artist became nearly frantic: spoke (in private only) cf 
Waking an action ‘against half a dozen of the swindling and 
"principled scoundrels. I shall give it notoriety,” he says, 
Marta very little to expect in the way of patronage 
oy Ue present race of Irishmen ; a dinner or fced, either 
pubie or private, being the very summit of their glory.” 








® See rye - : oti, a — 
Life and Times of Cloncurry: by W. J. Pitapeivicli 
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Kndless, indeed, was the torment caused to the artist by 
this affair. The fault, we rather think, lay not so mue) 
with the Committee, who on/y engaged to pay what they 
had not in their possession, as with the Trish @entlemen. 
who took several years to send in the subscriptions so 
liberally promised. When the account was finally settled, 
we cannot say just at this moment, but we know that in 
Is43, six years after the Commission was given, (420) 
remained still due to Hogan. And in addition we have the 
poor artist’s own assertion, that, ‘ The price of the Dovle 
monument only left him about £1 a week for his own 
time!’ The one item alone of insurance, whieh Hogan 
expected would have been allowed for, amounted to nearly 
thirty pounds. 

However, he did not return to Rome without 2 triumph, 
which consoled him for these annoyances. It was decided 
in high quarters, that without opening the subject for com- 
petition, the commission for a Statue of Mr. Drummond 
should be given to Hoean. Ina few days after the above 
date, the affair was decided: and what was best of all, and 
a rare thing indeed in Hogan’s experience, the terms offered 
were most liberal : £500 in hand ; £200 to be paid in Rome 
when the work should be modelled and east: and the re- 
maining £500 on the arrival of the statue in Dublin, without 
any expense to the Sculptor, of freight, insurance, pedestal, 
ete. The terms were kept to the letter; and for this piece of 
ood fortune we are quite certain he was indebted to Lord 
Morpeth— The gentle and unassuming Lord Morpeth, 
whom I may lawfully eall the king of Ireland.” This noble- 
man has ever been atrue friend to Hogan. The artist has 
often been heard to speak with grateful acknowledgment 0! 
the kindness he reeeived from that quarter. Ye had no 
love for aristocrats, very much the contrary. He loved 
the aristocracy of talent, he said, and of goodness, 
and to sneh aelass Lord Morpeth belonged. The tollowing 
remarks are interesting : they refer to what took place ata 
meeting of the Drummond Committee :— 

“Committees in general are dilatory and difficult to please; We al 
know that. Lord Morpeth at the head of them met on Monday 
to inspect my models of Drummond’s monument. The bust they 
seem all to agree upon as like, with the exception that I have enno- 
bled his character too much—which in their presence I brought 
down to its proper standard by a few touches from me, in a twinkling, 
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His Lordship then expressed before me 
and committee, that the model for the single figure before them at 
that moment, was too graceful and too eloquent for the character of 
Drummond—a fault pur troppo complimentary to me. You must 
therefore infer, dear Bess, that I ama century or two before my time 
in this benedetto paese ancora. They are to meet next Thursd: iy at 
three o’clock, to see that my pr oductions are alittle more to the t taste 
land, (ossia ptu vulgare , upon which occasion I trust the affair 


to their great surprise. 


of Ire 

ill be finito.” 

The colossal figure of Drummond was finished early in 
IM 3% But in a letter to Lord Cloncurry the artist says, 

“T shall detain it in my studio until spring —particul: ily 
as it eauses—cren in Rome—somewhat of a sensation, a alike 
for the spirit of the execution, and for the sentiment which 
it | re athe Ss. , 

Returning this time by London, Hogan found his old 
friend Scottowe “turned quite an Englishinan,”’ and Maclise 
: seems to conclude, has taken the same line completely ; 

hose Irish boys were wise no doubt in their eeneration. 
Of Maclise he made the remt ark several years, before on 
seeing him and his works in London, that he is “ making 
lots of money ap ape a without doubt eleyer—but 
not in the gr: and style; he studies Wilkie and the Dutch 
NI hor i.” 

1 poyaennnags after his arrival in Rome, we find Hogan 
hard at work ‘on several extensive commissions This of 
Dru amoul’s¢ Jossal:—Mr. Crawford’s statue, on which 
he worked con amore, for he had both esteem and affection 
ort tat worthy citizen ;—a splendid monument, typifying 
oe to the memory of Mr. Beamish, another 

istinguished Corkman:—a beautiful relievo to the memor y 

f Miss Farrell, in which the principal figure reminds one of 
a sketch for an trusean Vase—so easy, graceful and flowing 
are the outlines of face and figure ;—a basso relievo of the 
Nativity, lor Mrs. Ball, Loretto Convent ;—another relievo 
commissioned by J,Maher,M. P. — busts for Lord Bere haven, 
te Mrs. Aikenhead of the sisters of charity ;—a group of 

Blessed Virgin and St. Stanislaus for the convent of 
— Lante ;— and lastly, Lord Cloneurry’s Iibernia. 
7 Te last name (| though one of Hogan’s omer admired ideal 
t is well gh is sinissed here without a word of description. 
n in Treland, having occupied a prominent 
position in the Exhibition of 1853. In the letter to Lord 


{ 
lor | 
en last quoted alluding to this great work then in 


ad Oan writes ‘— 
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«] have purchased a block of marble for vour figure of Hibern; 
so transparent and immaculate that one could almost see emir : 
from one side to the other. I have been informed by im: ny sais 
that a block superior to it never entered Rome. I have mey rough. 
ing out Drummond's figure, the marble of which promises well, and 
am at present mode Hing the colossal statue to the memory of Mr. 
Crawford, after which I commence instanter our beloved Erin.” 


Writing to the sculptor, and alluding to his intended 
visit to Rome the noble Lords says, ‘‘we shall have no shutil 
ing in my commission if I like the model :” and on his visit 
to the Irish artist’s studio soon after, he liked the model | 30 
well, that in addition to the sum he had engaeed to pay, 
presented him with a free gift of fifty dollars. ‘Be I 
we find Lord Cloncurry directing [logan to erect in the 
church of St. Isidore, a suitable monument to " le memory 
of the esteemed and accomplished daughter of Jolin Philpot 
Curran, who had lately died at Rome. Indeed, this worthy 
noble man seems to have been ever on the look out for some 
means of doing good service to the great artist who had 
so immortalised him, in the beautiful group of Hibernia 
and Cloncurry. Le sent the se ulptor £20 to defray expenses 
of remoyal of vroup to the Exhibition building in [Sou : 
and it is well known that he plainly signified to Hogan, his 
intention of having the magnificent Hibernia ereeted on a 
pedestal, and place dover his tomb, under the direction ot 
his esteemed friend the artist, who should receive £3800 tor 
carrying his wis shes into effeet. Still further evidences of 
Lord Clone urry’s interest in the well being and honour of 
his distinguis he d countryman, shall be noticed as we pro 
cee “id, 

We must pass over many interesting details to come 
to one ot Hogan's ere at works -—the ‘colossal statue of 
O'Connell. Tt was atime of considerable excite ment in 
Ireland, when the Repeal Association, in a moment of « 
thusiasim, determined that a full-length colossal statue o! 
the Liberatar, should be executed by Hogan, who was i 
in Dublin. On the 2&th August, 1843, ‘Tlogan writes thi 
he is busy making a small model for that great work, which 
is to be e ieht feet in height—the size was afterwards in 
creased to ten feet. It was too busy a moment in the 
Liberator’s life for an artist to expeet to catch him easily lor 
so tame an affair as a sitting ; and accordingly we fine 
logan delayed three weeks in Dublin, waiting in vain for 
an opportunity of modelling the bust. The Agitator 
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Jwavs on the move. The artist, however, made the most 
of his opportunities. After referring to a meeting with the 
enb-committee, Logan writes, Qsth August, [545 :— 

« T have been also a guest at a dinner given by Sir John Power, 
éve miles out of Dublin, and was placed in a position at table, for 
the express purpose of seeing and studying the head and expression 
of our great Liberator, on which, ever and anon, I glanced, during 
that night, an eagle’s eye. His mouth and ehin are really beautiful, 
but his eves are small—the form of the face, on account of his age 
and morbid flesh, is hy no means favourable for a sculptor. Yet, on 
the whole, if he can be prevailed upon to sit for me, [ am contident 
of success, and of making a most perfect likeness ; which I must in 
candour say has never yet been accomplished.” 

And then the artist was with O’Connell at Mullaghmast. 
What a study! The great leader, with a nation at his beck, 
and a whole portentous future before him. Ina little diary 
Howan writes that he started for Mullaghmast on Sunday, 
Ist Qetober, 1848, accompanied by certain members of the 
Repeal party, and arrived in Dublin about four o'clock on 
Monday morning—travelline by ‘ coach and four greys.” 
Of what had happened in the interim there is no note 
whatever. But history reeords that ‘‘ through the aid of 
MacManus, the Irish artist, we have obtained the Irish eap ;” 
and that the furii of the said ‘ people’s eap, is that of the 
old Milesian crown, to which is added a wreath of sliai- 
rocks, interwoven with a white band, ete., ete.”—and that 
itwas determined that O’Connell should be ‘*erowned” with 
this cap—and that O'Connell said that he would not wear 
it, unless Hogan put it on—and that Hogan, being present 
at the meeting, was fain obliged to place it on the Libera- 
tor’s head, 

The exeitement which followed this famous meeting 
seems to have made the peace-loving artist a little nervous: 
especially after the Clontarf proclamation he seems to have 
been apprehensive that the proceeding above alluded to 
might be the cause of trouble to himself. There may have 
been somegrounds for uneasiness, Weknow, atall events, that 
he was always under the impression that good service had 
mn ni him, at this time, by & friend in high quarters, 
rho drew his pen over Ilogan’s name, when it appeared in 
Hn ag gh le artist to that meeting. Hogan had a 
eat Tespect and sincere admiration for O’Connell ; but 
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popular tamults, and all political commotions, were {i 

roughly distasteful to him. It would have been almost « 
eomiecal thine (ifone could overlook the consequences), to see 
the shy, almost timid, artist sentenced to durance vile, on 
accusation of having sought to disturb the publie peace, 


Hovan, however, got safe to Rome; and while advaneing 


inany other works, oceupied himself modelling the gigantic 
(Connell, As soon as the model was completed, he under- 
took a journey to the famous marble quarries at Sarayezza: 
here is his own aceount :— 

‘¢T have been Jast month at the caves of Saravezza,about 250 miles 
fj om Rome, for the purpose of choosing a block of statuary marb), 
for my Jde/, our illustrious Liberator, I have not done vet with 
that locality, as IT have to return shortly to examine the block, pre- 
vious to its shipment for the Eternal City, because I intend to have 
the marble of his colossal statue immaculate, to resemble more 
( losely his ownh pure and noble heart.” 


And ina letter dated about a month later, we read :— 
* T have been at the caves of Saravezza again, and have purchased 


a magnificent block of that costly marble for my Tdol’s colossal. I 
expect it here shortly; and shall work on it com @more.” 


It was indeed a magnificent block, of an immense 
yrosexcas and Hogan has told how, the moment he saw 
it on the mountain side, he was able to perceive within the 
rough contour of the huge mass, his intended colossal figure 
of the Liberator. It seemed as if concerted from all eyes 
but lis own, within the vast bloek, just liewn from the 
bowels of the mountain. When pergato, that is, cleaned 
from the worthless portions, if was shipped for Rome. The 
immense mass was dragged from the Ripa Grande, on 
the Tiber, through the city by a long train of oxen, and 
representations were actually “made to Hogan about the 
danger of injuring the streets, by dragging over them so 
weighty amass. Hogan had to make an_ addition to his 
studio, to enable him toexecute this statue: he took another 
adjoling apartment of Canova’s range of studii, broke 
open a door between it and his old quarters, and had t 

breach in the outer wall to cet in the ejoantic block. 

The progress of the work was watched with great interest 
both by Hogan’s friends and by the lovers of art, at that 
‘ime sojourning in the city of arts. The correspondent 
of the Art Journal, taking notes, which indeed may be tt) 


make 
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sailed notes of admiration, of the Hibernia just finished, 
‘ ure F wi a —_ ” . : 
alludes to the O'Connell, ‘fa grand figure, then in pro- 
vos: testifies that the likeness is striking, and that ‘us a 
re ~ . . b] . > rR 
work of art, it will add much to the artist’s fame.” The 
Reviewer then goes on to say, that, “ The marble, for its 
size. is of most extraordinary quality ; its colour is beautiful, 
and without a speck, and so hard, that, as they chisel it, it 
rings like a bell. 

And here is the testimony of one who, though he loved 
not the hero, must for all that do ample justice to this tri- 
umph of art:— 

« John Hogan's colossal statue of O’Connell is in a similar state of 
forwardness. This tremendous figure, twelve feet in vertical height, 
carved from a spotless block of white Saravezza marble produces an 
effect (spite of every reminiscence connected with the individual re- 
presented) of unmixed and unaffected grandeur. Dignity of attitude, 
consciousness of power, and indomitable energy are in the extended 
arm and protruded leg of the orator. There is a slight shadow otf 
sadness with a half supressed twinkle of roguery perceptible in the 
countenance. It is the very image of the man. The gigantic folds 
cf the broadly flung mantle are in the boldest style of masterly art, 
and there stands no pedestal in the British Islands bearing a statue in 
iarble of such dimensions at all approaching the merit of this work, 
a production of unmistakeable native genius which is uvderstood to 
be ordered by the managers of Concilation Hall. If they thus ex- 
pended all the funds levied from the duped multitude none would 
cavil at their extortion, for when all the brawlers will be silent in 
their graves and the follies of the present hour forgotten, this proud 
monument of well directed patriotism will yet gladden the eyes of 
millions.’* 4 fs ‘ 


There is no denying that this magnificent work, portrait 
and ideal at onee, was greeted with its meed of admiration, 
when Hogan brought it over to his native land, Never- 
theless, not knowing perhaps what to do with so great a 
treasure, they stowed it away into the obscurity of the now 
walled up Hall of the Roval Exchange—a proceeding some- 
what like enshrining the Portland vase in one’s dingy heck 
pantry. The civie magnates ining and outing during office 
hours, and the worried clerks of the Paving Board in their 
reluctant morning entrance, and hurried evening retreat, 
iu ee bes: meng a aie more or less 
Dubli gh patriotusm. Sut the mass of the 

n population never have their eyes rejoiced by so fine 


eu p i as , 
acts an i ane . ” ‘ 
's and figures from Italy,” by Don Jeremy Savonarola, 
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dean ; neither, if they do know anything of the existenop 
r local habitation of that creat colossal, is it otherwise 
than ina tr aditionary sort of Way. If Hogan, however, 
had forgot his hero, and his people, and had thought only 
of ori itifying personal, not to say artistic vanity, he could 
not have managed better than to select t just tit situation 
for his two beautiful works. O'Connell and Drummond stand 
In company with productions of the chise Is of Smith and 
Chantrey. The Lnglishman’s ‘ Grattan” is thurst into 4 
eorner, and looks more dead than alive—with hollow eves, 
passionless attitude, a cold unmeaning hand laid: flat upon 
a parchment, and a heavy, rigid, folde d cloak, needlessly 
weighing him down. The fivure of ** Lueas” is full of 
animation, but it is the animation of the dancing Dervis— 
the face is puekered and wrinkled with excitement, the veins 
start out of the hands, every button is accurate, every ruffl 
is ‘made up” in the nicest style, and the whole figure is 
poised, with wonderful adroitness, on three toes.* How 
different the two stately, noble, life-like figures in the op- 
posite dark corners! The grand swe ep of O'Connell’s arm, 
the nervous energetic retenve of Drummond's action, are 
testimony enough of Hogan's genius and success. 

It is we think rather eenerally believed, that this colossal 
figure of O'Connell was not paid for. The impression is 
unfounded, in one sense. The statue was paid for aceord- 
ing to the bond. Ilogan received £1,600 tor the commis 
sion. The price commonly received by English artists tor 
a colossal figure is e) O00, As pe ople here seem to have 
no idea whatever of the enormous expenses a sculptor has 
to undergo in bringing a work of the chisel to perfection, 
we shall give the items of expenditure incurred by Hogan, 
before that eres it colossus was placed, a perfect wor k of art, 
in the place of its (we should still hope, temporary) destt- 


a 


* A writerin the The Citizen (Dec. 1840), makes the following 
excellent remarks when alluding to this statue :—* Its defects belong 
to the style which was then in vogue everywhere, but especially | in 
l'rance ; its merits are the se ulptor’s own. Jt was daring enough in 
a mere Irishman, to think of modelling a statue at all; but had 
Smith been guilty of the further insolence of forming a design upon 
his own pure ideas of what se ulpture ought to be, he knew that he 
probably would have been openly reviled and scoffed down.” 
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The items are found in Hogan's book of receipts 


nation. 
, a book kept witha reoularity and neatness 


and expenditure 
worthy of a mere hant’s oflice. 


s. 0. 
1845, 8th July —The — including the carriage to 
Rome, cost ote oe eee ssa 5 
10th August to 5th April, " 1846.—Labour in roughing 
out the block eee ies 422 98 
i846, February 14th April.—Finer YW ork on n the statue 208 11 
February 10th. —Work on Plinth si oa 25 24 





Scudi 1543 64 
which is nearly £350 
Expenses, Freight and Insurance £147 8s. 8d.in all about £500 
RECEIVED. 


1843, 3rd October ... £250 O O 


th Do. xia eae 150 600 
1845, Feb. 13th vee 500 0 O 
1846, 3rd Nov. aa eee 700 OO for balance due in full, 


ee 


£1600 O QO 


When we consider therefore that this figure of the Liber- 
ator cost the artist two journeys from Rom e to Ireland, one 
for the purpose of making the model, the other for placing 
the tigure—two journeys to the caves of Saravezza, repre- 
senting about a thousand miles, without aid of railway— 
an inereased rent of studio—and his own labour of nearly 
three years, it is eas y to perecive that the net profit of the 
commission ean hardly have paid for bread for his family, 
while the work was in progress. We in Lreland think it a7 

reat thing to give some hundreds of pounds for a statue. Let 
us reflect a little on what it costs to create such, out ofa rude 
block, hewn from the mountain side. Hogan seldom ealeu- 
lated nice ly in his own favour. Le set to work ina generous 
fashion, sparing no expense. His good fortune in these 
splendid blocks of marble, which shoul l rather we think be 
put down to the account of his extreme eare and scrutiny, 
ia the wonder and envy of other artists. Dannecker's 
Ariadne is spee ‘kle d over, as some one says, like a Stilton 
cheese + Canoya’s Venus has a black line across the bosom ; 
| —Thorwaldsen’s statues are ina bluish eroy marble, 
fives them, we are told, a chilly, fr st-bitten air, 
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sut the material Hogan worked in is tnmaculate indy, 
Finding that the enormous block for O'Conne]] would admit. 
it, the artist eut the figure fully two feet higher than was 
proposed, Certain friends of his, knowing well thet every 
additional inch, cost something in the material itself. g. 
well as in the workmanship, wished him to represent this 
fact. In what form the application was made for additiong) 
payment we are not aware, but it was Completely unsuccess. 
ful. It was not inserted in the “ bond” that the fieyye 
should be enlarged, consequently the fact of its being go 
wis ivnored in the settlement. Famine times had come 
too, and disposable resources were needed for other ealls, 

‘l'o show what a centre of attraction, to Irishmen as wel! 
as foreigners, Hogan's studio had now become, we take a tine 
passage from a work already quoted .—* 

“The rumoured demise of Mr. O’Connell raised a slight rip: 
pleon the surface of society here, and the principal effect was to 
attract visitors to Hogan’s studio, for a glance at the colossal mode! 


over the pages of holy writ. From another quarter the bust ot 
Father Mathew looks forth redolent of Christian philanthropy ; on 
the same shelf is seen the mirthful brow of Father Prout. Tom 
Steele himself has a niche in this Irish temple of celebrity, and truly 
soumehow,the cranium of the “ head paciticator,” seems identitied with 
the reading of the riot act. The late venerable Mr. Beamish, o! 
Cork, as well as his meritorious partner, William Craw ford, both 
models to any mereantile community, have their representatives here, 
with several Murphies from that city, worthy men and knowledgabl 
in their generation * * * Just at present, the sculptor Is en: 
gaged on a vast design, a sepulchral altc-relievo to the memor) e 


of the statue, now placed in the Dublin Exchange. The locale 
which forms this sculptor’s workshop, (once tenanted by Canova) 
presents Just now what may be termed a sort of Hibernian Walhalla. 
There stands the sainted effigy of the late Bishop Doyle, imploring 
divine mercy on a suppliant figure of ill treated Erin, the right of 
Whose children to legalized relief he argued in vain; the voice of 
hollow turbulence, alas! prevailed over the honest accents of him 
whose erozier whilom swayed ‘ Kildare’s holy shrine.”—Ther 
stands the statue of Drummond, who first directed the energies of 
Dublin Castle to the amelioration of the neglected peasantry. Ther 
beams the mild and kindly countenance of Archbishop Murray, 
ever averse to ecclesiastical strife, and the unseemly exhibitions of : 
political churchmen. Again the allegoric figure of Erin clasps in 4 
tond embrace the bust of her aged patriot, Cloncurry. Close at i 
hand, ina spacious monumental basrelief, Bishop Brinkley, of Cloyne, : 
rests one hand on the celestial globe, while with the other he turns : 


‘Facts and Figures from Italy.” 
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late Peter Purcell, the lamented founder of the Irish 
\ riculturé i Societies, who gave for the first time, a practical 
ii. tion to the spirit of asso ‘iation, long applied in lrdland to mere 
aeniliin purposes, or the selfish aggyr: andiseme nt of individual 
ambitions. The form of the deceased worthy is accurately, yet 
ideally p ourtrayed., Ile has fallev in the midst of his favorite purs suits. 
The ploug rhis alongside the body of the depart: ed husbandman: a 
therd’s dog guarding his feet, while the genius of agriculture 
nace with ears of core, presents a palm branch from above tu th 


votary of food-ereating industry. ” 


s the original casts of their works are always preserve % 
bas Bedtpises their studii are generally places of consi 
derable interest. In Rome they are the common resort of 
| travellers, literary people, and persons of taste. Not 
Wk hh introduction is required, as respectable persons Of} 
presenting their cards are invari ably admitted, the privilege 
being but rarely abused by idlers. If the artist himeclf 

hot oecupicd with his livine models or. sitters, he 

y receives his visitors, and either accompanies 
them or, at least, gives them perfect liberty to inspect his 
works, Among the visitors at Hogan’ s studio were 
ften to be seen a group of Irish students, from the cele- 
brated National Franciscan College of St. [sidoro, or from 
the rg Augustinian House of Santa Mariain Posterula ; 
Irish Dominieans from San Clemente. Students 

rom ie Irish Secular College of St. Agatha also found 
an oeeasional moment feorn, their harder application to 
Op into their countryman’s studio, where the majestic 
fivure of a Josak Dovle, or of an O’( ‘onnell, or a beauteous 
rep tation in allegory of the! ‘iv beloved country, or the 
st stot a M: athe w, ora Mac Nainara, or of some cot lutrym: in 
Whose hame was famifli ar, met their e yes. ILis (race the 
Most Rev. Dr. Cullen, when President of the Irish ( ollege, 
Which attained so high a character and so important a 
position under his fostering care, sometimes endeavoured 
- steal a moment a his arduous duties to look in at 
ri uns studio, and all the Irish prelate s and clergy in 
TE V) sif Sto the Thre shi rte | of the Apost les, the eentre oft 
ristianity and of art, honored the Irish artist's studio 
With more than a passing glance. Among the distin- 
. ished lrish Keelesiasties who did not confine themselves 
0 Whe Iriendl y Visit and the respectful salutation, but who 
ed besides to encourage native art by whatever 

unt of patronage was within their power, we should 
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not omit to mention the Right Rev. Dr, Mullock, 
present Bishop of Newfoundland. During his long resi 
dence in Rome, and repeate “l visits there, whether as an 
humble, bareheaded Franecisean friar, or as a yy itred 
dignitary of the Church, this eminent man was a constant 
habitue of our countryman’s studio. It is hard te say 
whether patriotism or love of art, both characteristic teclings 
of Dr. Mullock’s mind, were uppermost in their intluene 
on those oeceasions rn but when 1 raise “l to the Mise opal dig 
nity, and with funds at his disposal, he gladly entrusted 
several valuable commissions to our artist, 

Besides those already mentioned as friends and patrons 
of Hogan, we might mention a few more, who, in their 
de alines with Howan, were considerate and liberal—among 
them the O’ Farrel] family of Dublin, Mrs. Redington and 
Mrs. Purcell. | 

But of all people on earth the Irish are—we will not 
sav the least national—but, at all events, the least exclusive 
in their patronage of art. Hence, while Englishmen 
Hfoeked to the studii of Gibson, or Theed, or Wyatt, with 
their commissions; and Seotehmen gathered round Mae- 
donald; and Americans kept the chisel of their countryman 
Crawford occupied ; and Frenchmen, Prussians, Spaniards, 
and Italians, were sure to bestow aé/ their patronage on 
the er resentatives of their respective nations among the 
artis{s Rome; Irishmen, generally stingy and circum: 
epect in giving any patronage to an art so expens sive us 
sculpture, very fre “quently sarried their commissions to tle 
more fashionable studii of the Englishmen, or the more 
economical ones of the Italians. With Hogan they too 
often drove a hard bargain ; and too often, we te ar, the hard 
labour with the chisel, whieh the searpellino should have 


heen performing for his couple of dollars a-week, was done 
by the artist himself. in those ¢ arly mornings we have 


referred to, in [lowan’s studio, more from pecnmlary than 
from artistic necessity. It was often doubtful whether th 
artist or the tr: desman were the better paid of the two on 
those works, Wehave already mentioned some of Hogan > 
pubiue commissions in whie ‘h this was more especially Ul 
case—in which, in faet, it was impossible for him to pay 
he eommon workmen that we re mecessary, at nd in wile 


lavish drudger\ 
4 


vaca theret ¢ obliged ti perform the mos t slavish drudg 


himse If. 
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The complaint of being “ infernally eut down ” did not 
apply exclusively to Irishmen, for we come occasionally 
on a note which shows that certain rich English bankers and 
merchants were not over liberal. The many instances 
which have come under our notice of the way in which 
Howan was defrauded by certain of his own countrymen 
‘) their ‘individual capacity,” we forbear to mention. 
The chronicle would be a rather scandalous one—and, as 
has been remarked, there is opportunity now afforded of 
making restitution. 

In spite, however, of the serious drawbacks alluded to, 
Hogan's life in Rome was a happy one. He possessed, to 
use Thomas Carlyle’s forcible expression, ‘‘ perennial fire- 
proof joys, namely, employments :” he enjoyed an hon- 
ourable reputation, and his family was growing up in 
health and peace about him. Ile has been heard to say 
that he wanted nothing in Rome. But the disastrous 
Revolution was at hand, and in the consict and wrong 
doing of that time, the peaceful artist must be torn from 
his quiet and his work and suffer with the rest. 

The Roman Revolution forms a gloomy epoch in the 
life of Hogan, Among the many evils of which it was 
the cause, we must ever reckon this one—that it drove 
Hogan toa home where he was neglected. There is no 
doubt that some people, perhaps through ill feeling, per- 
laps in mere idle talk, spread the rumour that Hogan had 
been implieated in the Revolution, and was, therefore, 
obliged to fly from Rome after the expulsion of the Trium- 
virate. Any one intimately acquainted with the artist’s 
character would be apt to smile at such a statement, if its 
mischievous tendency had not been equal to its injustice ; 
but it was unfortunately injurious to Hogan’s interests as 
well as it was utterly devoid of truth. The Civic Guard was 
enrolled in 1S47 by the Pope’s own government. logan, 
a Roman citizen by his marriage, as well as by a residence 
oi twenty-four years in the Eternal City, was enrolled with 
the rest. llis talents had been employed in the service of 
rip. aba and of patriotism; it did not cost him much now 
0 eerve the Father of the Faithful, whose character he 
wed il such reverential estimation. The following passages 
iron a letter to Lord Cloneurry, explain his sentiments 
and his position at this time:— — 
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156 Via de Babuino, Roma, October 12. S47 
My Lord, 

What a change has taken place in this once e per sempre quiet 
city; we are all turned soldiers. Nothing is heard or sven troy 
morning ’till night but drums and trumpets, drilling, maneuvring 
and mounting guard, Their montura is peculiarly martial, and 
graceful withal, especially the helmet, which is essentially Rowan, 
We muster aconsiderable force in the Eternal City, being upwards 
of 20,000 on the roll, IT must say that Rome, during my dimorg, 
was never so free from crime as it is at this period, owing perhaps to 
the vigilance of the civic guard, Pius the Ninth is most deservedly 
beloved by the people, for the many just acts of his pubhie life, as 
well as for the countless judicious regulations eaforced by him sine 
the memorable day which placed the Pontifical Tiara on his brow, 

In Hogan's account-book we find entered, December, 
1847, the charges for ‘* Montura per la Guardia civile.” 

A year later we find a different and a most disastrous pros: 
pect. Hogan, though not unwilling to serve in the Civic Guard, 
had a very decided objection to take rank in the Guardia 
Nazionale. That was a very different affair, and was or- 
ganised for a far other purpose. When, in the course of 
events it became likely that he was in danger of being 
enrolled, he lett Rome with his wife, and retired to Carrara, 
there to wait until such a time as he might sately return 

to his busy artist life. Unfortunately he was obliged to 
leave his retreat too soon. It was hard to be patient when 
his studio was full of workmen, his daily bread depending 
upon the speedy completion of his mumerous comuils- 
sions, and his children hostages in the terror-stricken city. 
lle had no sooner returned to Rome than he was seized 
and enrolled in the National Guard. In a_ later letter to 
Lord Cloneurry we tind the following passage, 1 which 
allusion is likewise made to the direful condition of Ireland 
at that time :— 

Rome, October 4th, 1848. 
My Lord, 

I feel that it would be quite unnecessary to mention to your Lord- 
ship anything relating to the state of Rome or Italy in general, as 
you probably will not only hear of the past, but even forthcoming 
events from the Rev. Dr. Ennis. One thing I must say, that through- 
out this land, although a prey to war, anarehy, and bloodshed, not 4 
single human being has been known to die of want; bread having 
been carefully supplied by the different States to those in need of It 
Alas! how different is the lot of Italy when placed in Juxta eee 
with our own distracted and impoverished country where millions 
now expire annually, for want of food and mancanza of labour ; 
God, in his merey, send us better days, and better prospects. 
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Every man found within the walls of the city during the 
siege was of course compelled to bear arms in some shape or 
other; but while the fighting men were seut to the walls 
and the out-posts, the revolutionary government contented 
self with thrusting muskets into the hands of unwarlike 
artists, and other professional men, and making them do 
oliee duty in the streets. Such was Hogran’s fate in com- 
mon with the rest of his fellow residents within the walls 
of Rome; and the half doleful, half comic looks which he 
must have exchanged with his friends Tenerani, or Fabris, 
and the rest of them—his fellow members of St. Luke's 
and the Pantheon—as they met on patrol in the Corso, 
must have aflorded a kind of grim amusement. But who 
would call this dire necessity to which he was subjected, 
an implication in the revolution ? 

Among the scenes of the period which he used to describe 
was one in which he assisted to protect the Pope from the 
pressure of the multitude in one of those ebulitions of 
popular enthusiasm of which the benignant Pius 1X. was 
the object previous to the outbreak of the revolution. The 
National Guards among whom Hogan was obliged to act, 
formed a line, and holding their muskets with fixed bayo- 
nets high against the wall near which they stood, they thus 
constructed a gallery through which the Sovereign Pontiff 
was Obliged to pass in order to escape from the crowd of 
lis too enthusiastic and too fickle subjects. 

Vur countryman used also tell how during the siege a 
brother artist tled to him in the utmost dismay, telling him 
“iat acannon ball had just perforated the wall of his apart- 
ment within a few inches of the bed in which he was lying. 
It is easy to conceive how little sense of security could 
have been felt in Rome under such circumstances. The 

guns thundered away almost incessantly, and it was difficult 
to obtain a few hours rest even during the night. The 
streets were entirely deserted except when parties of armed 
nen marched by, or mobs of sanguinary Trasteverini 
passed along with frantic shouts and gestures. 

lo one of Tlogan’s character such scenes were siinply 
‘ppalling, quite unredeemed by any illusion. The incon- 
venience caused to himself was very serious. His me 
used to be calles iself was very serious. His men 
onsite 4 out of his studio, at first once in two or 

weexs, Dut much oftener when the terror and confi 
Mn Mnereased ; and on these oeeasions he was obliged to 
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support them while on duty. He himself seems ty jay. 
e scaped on the whole very ‘well, and not to have heen very 
often required to mount cruard in the streets, though th, 
fear of being called out was always unpleasantly | he fore 
him. 

In spite of all, even the occasional withdrawal of his 
men, the work in his studio seems to have been scarcely 
interrupted for a day during this fearful time. From 
December 17th, 1847, to August 2 oth, 1849, he was 
busily and anxiously engragred on dis following works : 
Monuments to Rev. Justin Foley Mace Namara—Miss 
Curran—P. Purcell; a Bas relief of the Transfiguration : 
and two Angels tor Mrs. Ball. Of the work dene on all ot 
these there is an entry in his account book almost every 
day between the dates quoted above. But it was impossi- 
ble to work in peace in the midst of so thunder-charged an 
atmosphere, and Hogan being entirely without sympathy 
with the excitement and desper ation of the time, found no 
relief on any side. 

Qur countryman was no politician. He loved his own 
country well, ‘and his sentiments were those of a free and 
generous heart; but he knew nothing, and cared nothing 
about political systems. He was no republican. The 
plots, and schemes, and blood-sheddings of’ foreign revolu- 
tions were abhorrent to his really innocent mind. — He had 
all the enthusiasm of genius, but his enthusiasm was con- 
fined to his art. Outside that he was timorous in the 
extreme. Beyond his art he searcely ventured to form an 
opinion. Often while repudiating the idea that he was im- 
plicated in the Mazzini revolution has he exclaimed to 
friends ;—"* My God! I am a poor artist ; [am no politt 
cian, and T never was!” But although none of the sin and 

blood of the revolution of 1848 has stained the soul of 
Hogan, that ill-omened event was a source of much mis- 
fortune to him and to his family. When that diabolie 
eons piracy against God and man broke out in Rome, 
doom of the city seemed to have been set led for ever. 
Art as well as religion was driven from its shrine. Wit 

the Papal government fled the patrons of art, and V andsl 
ism and Atheism were the order of the day. The thund as 
of the French artillery, and the tumbling of houses 
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»y eannon balls in thecentre of the city, hardly made things 


hotter, at least to the inind of an artist. 


For a long time after the siege. the state of Rome was 
melancholy in the extreme. It was doubtful when the 
lope could return; whether another outbreak would not 
take place; or whether the French republi ans who had 
conquered could be relied on in the cause of order. Some 
thought they never would see a sculptors studio again 
dourish in Rome. In all periods of public gloom we see 
people thus yielding to despondency, and Hogan was only 
one of many who felt so. 

It is little wonder if in the midst of this infernal fracas 
and hopeless scene of strife and destruction, our Irish artist 
should turn his longing thoughts towards his native land— 
towards the country which ought to be his home. This 
was Hogan’s misfortune. It was, however, no new 
thought with him. He had often expressed his deter- 
mination to have his children educated in Ireland. They 
must not be foreign, not even Roman in character and 
manner, they must be thoroughly Irish, as their father 
was, Seven years earlier he had spoken of his resolution 
to settle ultimately in Dublin. Now many things made 
it convenient to make the contemplated change. But 
it was an evil day when he left a country to whose 
climate and manners he had long been naturalized; in 
Which it is easier than elsewhere to support a family upon 
‘imited means ; and where, as in questions of art the mind 
naturally turns to Rome, patronage would have more surely 
found him. In very truth it was an evil day when 
logan stowed away amone the casts of his oreat works 
‘uch articles of property as he did not care to remové 
irom Rome, and giving the key of his studio to his good 
riend Giovanni Benzoni, turned his back on the beloved 
‘eeond home, and led his wife and young Italian children 
(0 that far off, cold, and cruel motherland. 

Hogan came amongst us in the character of a great 
ittist ; and moreover with the distinction of being, as we 
anid before, the great Irish artist. Among many who re- 
ra eee — lands, and whose talents 
ane tsnt ip : 8 lest class of artists, are Irish names 

» but it is curious that not one of them can be 
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designated an Irish artist. Why? For the very wood 
reason we think, which made a French writer decline 4, 
number Roubiliac among French sculptors,—because je 
worked for another country, and had pertormed nothing for 
the decoration of his native land. They have all fattened 
on the bread of strangers, until they have fairly become 
strangers themselves. Ireland may boast of them in. hey 
chronicles because she gave them birth, not beeause they 
remembered or honored her, In their prosperity they haye 
worshipped strange gods, We pass the painters—let us 
vlance at the sculptors. Young Irish Foley isa splendid 
genius ; there is grace, and a most natural beauty in his 
groups and single figures: he is native born in quickness 
and variety of talent. But nothing more congenial to the 
soil is to be found in his studio, than groups of Ino and 
Bacchus, bathers and nymphs, and fine manly statues of 
Mnglish Hampden and Hardinge. Mae Dowell, our Bel- 
fast man, can handle a chisel with the best; but he dips 
into Roman history for a theme, or haunts the outskirts of 
Olympus for studies of the godlike. ‘The Kirk brothers too, 
are more at home with Homer and Shakspeare, than with 
the lights and shadows of Irish feeling and of Irish history, 
But in Hogan's studio we find no Venus, not asingle Psyehe, 
though a studio must look, one should say, somewhat lone- 
some without these divinities. He was as severely classic 
as any, but the antique grace we find in his Kve and Erin, 
and the very essence of classie tragedy in his Pieta and 
crouching Hibernia. His magnificent statues are the 
memorials of the greatness, the worth, and the glory o 
Ireland; and his studio, as we have seen, is her /heum- 
Shalle or hall of Heroes. Even now, though the great 
artist himself be gone, the first object which catches the eye 
as we enter his studio, is the finished east of Libernia and 
Brian Borrumha,*—the presiding deity is still the same. 


“ It would be a mistake to suppose that this noble group is a repe- 
tition of the Cloncurry Hibernia, or that the only change consists |" 
the removal of the bust or hermes of Lord Cloneurry and the substi- 
tution of the figure representing Brian Borrumha in his boyhood. In 
fact little more than the idea of the large allegorical figure is retatn- 
ed, every detail in the motivo of the drapery and in the accessories 
besides most important points of the attitude being altered, and, as 
we should say, most materially improved, The design of this ne® 
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This was Hogan's great characteristic that he went abroad, 
and lived abroad, and eame home an lrishman. And of 
how few ean this be said whether distinguished in arts, or 
arms, or literature! England is full of Trish talent in all 
these departments. Her press and periodic literature are 
rich with the fruits of the quick intellect and ready wit of 
Irishmen. ‘Those who know London life well, know where 
« find the Irish element in that huge Babel. Year after 
vear hundreds of quick witted sons of Krin are swallowed 
up in that huge wild vortex, corrupted, and destroyed. 
Where talent is required the clever children of Ireland are 
ever at hand, but unfortunately, where conduct and cha- 
racter are indispensible, they are not so surely to be found. 
As a rule there seems no medinm for the expatriated Irish- 
man. If he preserve his love of country, all well, but if 
he let that be taken from him, he becomes at the best, more 
English, or more French, or more American than the natives 
of these countries ; or, which is a more frequent consum- 
mation, in becoming denationalised he becomes demoralized, 
and the very talent which he owed to his birth-right as an 
Irishman, he uses as the instrument of his hireling oecupa- 
tion—a sharp cutting weapon to wound the character and 
the interests of his country and his people. All honour to 
those who have fought the good fight, and gone through 
the trial, and come out unharmed ! 

llogan was hero enough to go through any ordeal. But 
then to be sure Hogan’s foreign home was in Rome: and 
it is the Irishman’s privilege, more perhaps than that of the 
native of any other country, that he need never feel in 


group is as much a creation of the artist’s imagination as the material 
work is that of his hands. History affords us no evidence that the 
early aspirations of Brian had any intimate connection with his 
“rewnhing triumph over the enemies of his country ; but Hogan ima- 
gined, and therefore insisted, that the hero of Clontarf must have 
been 4 patriot from his infancy, and hence the early resolution to 
defend his country against the invader which the symbolism of sculp- 
ture has found so beautiful a mode of expressing as we see done in 
oe work of the Irish sculptor, The group was finished rather 
| uly for sending to the great Paris Exposition of 1855, but the 
oer rat to it in that exhibition was not the most favourable, 
he oe etween two pillars, which, although they contributed to 
 'ghity, prevented some of the best points of view, and a close in- 
pection of the details. 
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Rome the shame of banishment, the chill of exile. Going 
to Rome is to the Catholic like drawing nearer to the bosom 
of his mother. Rome is the true centre of Christianity, 
and every member of the Church rejoices in her greatness, 
sorrows in her passing trouble, and glories all the moro ir, 
his own nationality that it is a part of her laree YT sovereignty, 
An Irishman mects hundreds of. his compatriots in Rome. 
The lite blood of his country flows to that be ‘ating heart, 
Ireland deserves a place of honour, there at least, in right 
of her sufferings, her sorrows, and her martyr-like fid lity. 
With such claims on his country one would fancy that 
Hogan should have been met with a ver Vv cordial greeting, 
and should have been honoured in no mean measure. The 
eoldness with which he was received in Ireland will by and 
by seem strangely dificult to account for. When he had 
come as a casual visitor, he was féted, as we have seen, and 
made much of in their coarse fashion. Now he came to take 
up his abode in Ireland, not to be “onised but to be em- 
ployed. There was a difference, however, between /ceding 
a genius and commissioning a sculptor. To be sure if a 
man would only make himself agreeable, and give and take 
according to the custom of society one might now and then 
do something for him! Some little jobs might turn up 
from time to time ; and if he only knew how to improve 
opportunities, and had taet enough to push himself on ju- 
diciously, he might not be so badly off in the end! But 
Hogan had no talent at all for oretting on, in this sense. 
\s he had said himself long before, he was * determined 
to get on by talent in spite ‘of the Devil.” E very kind ot 
party work was distasteful to him : jobbe ry simply disgust- 
ing. Ile was a proud man too—there is no denying that. 
He knew that he possessed genius, as well as the prophet 
knew that his lips were touched with fire. His works 
proved that, he thought, sufticiently ; he cared for no other 
mode of assertion. He was too disdainful, we grant—tor 
his own interest. Medioerity with pretension revolted him. 
[le would associate himself with no clique. He wanted 
nothing but justiee—ecommon, even-handed justice : ne sither 
party favours, nor paltry honours. Those whom his high 
spirit stung were amply revenged. When Hogan woult 
sometimes in a moment of confidence complain of the injury 
done him by the maneuyres of certain parties who show ld 
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been friendly, we have known a friend endeavour to 
av the bitter thought, by playfully reminding him 
‘hat he may have been the first to give offence, by the grand 
way he would draw himself to his full height when some 
professional honour was offered him, and with all the pride 
of a member of the Pantheon decline the proffered distine- 
tion. Doubtless many would have liked Hogan best at a 
comfortable distance; sham art, or sham anything, has a 
curious glare beside the true metal. And many, we are 
quite convinced, though they were not among Hogan's 
rivals, would have valued him more if he had made his 
home elsewhere, and they had had to send ‘ abroad” for 
their statues. We know one laughable instanee, in which 
serious remonstranees were made to the artist, because, 
having got an order to make plaster casts of two original 
figures, he thought well to execute the commission during 
a temporary stay in Ireland. His enlightened patron had 
no idea that having got a commission te work in Rome, he 
should take the liberty to do it in Ireland: and we more 
than suspect that the work, in consequence, was never fully 
paid for. 

Perhaps the old evil had most to do with the disasters of 
Logan's latter years. ‘‘ Hogan,” says the artist’s true 
friend, Lady Morgan,* ‘was a Catholie, but the Catholie 


, 
. 


have 
turn aw 


* When the Athenaum, announcing the death of Hogan, dismissed 
him with a cold paragraph, Lady Morgan, mindful of the artist’s 
claims, and of the honour of their common country, wrote the fol- 
lowing letter, which appeared in the Atheneum, April 10, 1858. 
M eomit the allusion to his early struggles at home, and to his later 
en in Rome, as well as mention of his figure of the Dead 

ist: 
1], William-Street, Belgravia, April 8. 
a * . x x * x 


; at er ‘ : ‘ 
en works of his found their way to public notice. One was 
> reee } ‘ i 
ite ~ to the writer of this note, a shepherd sleeping by rir dnt 
tre in ee suffrages of all who were highest in the Irish me- 
‘ ae . roe . Py . . . . 
neat a f ut his reputation fell into the sere and yellow leaf of utter 
riec ¢ y re | 
negle t rom the want of patronage—the patronage of party, which 
al F e 5 : j 
no means, or did not seek to obtain. He worked on hopelessly 
and helplessly in that ec in E : 
| ssl} lat country, of all others in E urope the one where 
native talent is least iced , 
sawrenc S least noticed and the last rewarded—where an Irish 
main He vould not have thriven, and an Irish Sheil could not re- 
4th, e 4 ; 4 i ) 
Worked, drooped, sickened, and died within the last few 
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rentry, _ born, are poor patrons, and the Protestans 
supremacy has no sympathy with papist venins.” It was 
wonde fal how cool pe ople e grew about figures and monn. 
ments when they found the artist not a mere conventional 
but a thorough Roman Catholic. On one such occasion. . 
rentleman who was actually in treaty about the execution 
ot some work, being struck by ali expression the artist 
used, said to him 7 why, is it possible you area Catholic?” 
The answer was such as one would expect from Hoean— 
deeided and to the point, with a vesture and en air of aman 
proud of the confession. But the treaty Was at an end. 
ani in some miraculous way the iden ol the scuipiure went 
quite ont of the gentlemans head on the moment. And 
then the Chareh trom which [logan had a riceht ti expect 
patronaye was at the time of his return in no condition to 
commission great works. Famine had depopulated and 
impoverished the land, and the clerey, who have no un- 
failing tithes to eount on, no comtortable pers] tive of 
quarter day to cheer them on to works of enterprise, 
found themselves in this state of things quite unable to 
think of, still less commission, works of urt. 

To crown all, many thought that because Hogan came 
fresh from Rome he must have _ en a red republican ; and 
fancying our peaceful countryman, with the cap of Liberty 
on his head, and the sword'of’ hore in his hand, they 
doubtless thought it safest to have nothing to do with t 
bug-bear they had ercated for their own dismay. For a long 
time after his return logan was quite ignorant of the 
wretched slander alluded to, and eould in no way aecounl 
for the slight with which he was treated by former frienas, 

whom nothing but a too eredulous b 
chievous lie, would have ever induced to turn away 1n¢ 
ness from the true-hearted artist. It is folly to say that no 

me need be uneasy about lies—that truth always commer’ 
and soon. ‘Truth conquers too often with miserable slow- 
ness. It is terribly diflieult to crush a lie. Those whe 


ne ] t mia. 
it am that most Ik 


} ; 
a Nu 


weeks, leaving behind him a still young Italian wife, and 
: ° . - aq 

children unprovided for. 
Hogan was a Cath lic, but the ¢ Jatholic gentry hi hb rn are seve 


elevel 


T) 
al li 


prenius., Stil pity MAN give ere cpa atron: ure beg ins. pit Bie si 
love ot Art are ¢: led on tor one of Ircland’s most eminent and 
most nevlecte d ehildre nN. 

Sypney Mora». 
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knew Hogan well, know how wronged he was, and how 
deeply he felt the baseness ol these imputations, It is very 
like Hogan—the proud, shy, sensitive nature, that he sul 
fered these slanders in silence, at Jeast as far as the public 
was concerned. In the seclusion of his home he poured 
out his heart freely, but he made no sigh before the world. 
At atime that it was propagated by his enemies, and fully 
credited by many, that he could not return to Italy, he ae- 
tually went to Rome, about the affairs of his profession, and 
at a time too when the state of things was not fully re-estab- 
lished in that much aflilicted city. Ina letter, written at 
this time, and which never was seen by other eyes than 
those of his beloved wite, until after his death it became 
necessary to free his memory froin evil insinuations, there 
isa most affecting and most characteristic allusion to the 
injury which had been done to his reputation by his cow- 
ardly enemies :— 
Roma, 26 Maggio, 1857. 
“Mia Cara Cornelia, 

It isa great satisfaction to be able to prove that the cal- 
umny spread by my enemies in Treland, that I could not set foot 
within the States of the Church, is false and envious. It is an infam- 
ous slander, pnt into the heads of acertain class in Tveland, who, I 
believe, would be very well pleased if I were put in prison, * * * 
I assnre you, Cornelia, that T have been received, even hy the polis eC, 


With the greatest respect, and even on getting My passport, my trunk 
was not searched in Rome.  * ” Little | eare for the atro- 
j ra) ‘ } ;° , : . . 905 + us . l ] 

C1OUs TeMAarks Ol my enemies. Integrity, In the end, always conquers 


Blessed is he who in this world is unjustly aceused and negiccted !” 


The great mass of the people knew neither Hogan nor 
us Works. How could they? If they had, rude though 
hey be, the nation’s artist would not have been cheated of 
his great reward—a people’s love and gratitude. Doubtless 
many a poor lorgotten wreteh whose home is in the Garvota 
of the Meath Liberties, and who ean find in the whole 
world no spot of temporary refuge from noise, and suffering, 
and vice, but in the sanctuary of the ever open Church, 
knows very well those figures over the high altar of 
‘ fancis-street. But he does not know them as a Vieta, as a 
work of art ;” he only knows that there is some virtue 
about them which attracts his wandering eyes; and that 
Pa - contemplation of $0 divine a representation he goes 
again into the struggling, miserable, hard world, with 
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some consolation and more strength. Doubtless it som, 
times happens that a lonely stiteher from the fetid ‘so 
round Clarendon-street, says her prayers all the more f P 
vently because her eyes are ‘fixed, not on the bl: nk wall or 
the stuccoe “ud ceiling, but on the figure ot the De ad Savi ur 
whieh rests within the : sanctuary v; and she too may go 
forth into the infected streets shie Ided from some nanieless 
evil, Little they know how the grand thought, the eftea- 
cious comfort ¢ ‘ame—from Heaven—to the : artist's soul~ 
throueh the work of his hands—even to their hearts. 
Mount O'Connell as he should be, twenty feet high in our 
widest thoroughiare, and see if the people would under- 
stand that. Why, you could searcely keep them from 
giving three chee rs for the Liberator, and perhaps one cheer 
more for the wonderful man who cut such an august pre- 
sence out of stone. None of the fine arts can speak to 
the people like sculpture ; there is someting solid and life- 
like about a statue, at the same time that there is a death- 
like solemnity and stillness; the sense of reality, and a 
feeling of awe combine in a way that affects the most igno- 
rant as well as the most cultivated. But what ean the 
pe ople know or feel when there is nothing, we shall not say 
taught, but shown them ? 

It will always seem very strange that [Logan should 
have becn passed over on so many occasions since he came 
to Ireland. The eases are too well known to be dwelt upon: 
suffice it to say that an order for a figure of the B. Virgin, 
for one of Ireland’s fine new Cathedrals, was given quite 
gratuitously to Giovanni Benzoni, the Roman sculptor, 

thoneh Hoa an was at hand here with his genius, and his 
marble, and his tools. Our countryman often said that 
‘‘noor old Benzoni,” would never have taken the commis- 
sion if he knew there had been a treaty with him about it. 
lor another Chureh an ungainly fieure of the - deemer by 
some French sculptor was purch: ased, and : 1 comp: anion 
figure obtained which we fear causes more distraction 
than editication. Dr. Murray’s committee, that is to 
say, the committee entrusted with the ch: ree of erecting a 
monument to the memory of that revered prelate, pre! ferred 
a copy of a well-known type to any one of the original 
models in Hogan’s studio. And the “Moore Testimonial !— 
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Hogan not liking the way things of this sort were managed 
‘n freland, when there was a question of a monument to 


Moore, did not think of sending ina model for competition. 
A friend, however, who could not believe that in an affair 
of so much trust and responsibility, there could be any 
jobbing, or tinkering, or avowed disregard of public honour, 
urged Hogan to make a model. ** Oh !” said he, with that 
quick gesture peculiar to him, and which made a wave olf 
the hand more significant than many words, ‘f what use ?— 
They know me, they know what I ean do. [f another man 
has interest in C——— ILouse he will eet the commission !” 
Lord Cloneurry, too, urged the artist to put in his claim. 
Here isa short note on the subject, which tells a great 
deal :— 
LORD CLONCURRY TO JOHN HOGAN, ESQ. 
‘© Maretimo, 14th March. 


“Dear Mr. Hocan.—Interest is making to erect some kind of 
Testimonial to Moore—perhaps a statue. 

“His namesake has great influence with Sir Philip Crampton and 
others, and for a bust he is first-rate. I, however, think that no 
person but you could do justice to a statue for the Poet of Treland ; 
therefore stir yourself. I will give £100 if you get the job—only 
£50 for any one clse. 


“ Yours—though [I so seldom see or hear of you— 


‘© CLONCURRY.”. 


The model was sent in, and rejected. It was resolved ina 
Committee consisting of Irish noblemen, gentlemen, and ar- 
lists, that Mr. Christopher Moore should get the commission. 
Vow we think that in Mr, Moore’s peculiar department none 
excelhim. Hogan himself did not perhaps equal him. But 
‘hen to put a sculptor of portrait busts to design and exe- 
cute a grand monumental figure, would be like desiring 
Hogan himself to build up a Minster. It was absurd. 
Chey call that heap of me‘al in College-2treet a monument 
to Moore ; we think it a monument to Hogan. Who ever 
passes it now, without a tacit act of homage to the real 
genus who would have placed upon that pedestal a poet in 
= pile upturned gaze, and rapt expression bespeaking 
meen, dell a nation’s joys and sorrows ; outline and atti- 

We Instinet with inspiration. In Hogan’s Dublin studio 
are two models tor a Moore Testimonial. In one the poet 
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holds a lyre, and seems to be pouring forth verso and 
musie into the ears and hearts of a people. In the other lie 
resta against a bank, and the listening, hea Pre aes 
look makes it felt that the torrent of song is ft}, > his 
own soul. Poor Hogan! This was hard to bear. "Te he 
is avenged, ‘The commonest mechanic wags his head: as he 
passes ‘that ungainly fiwure : and foreion nations laugh 
al this example of our patriotism, our judgment, and our 


art. 

Sueh instan VAS of stupid lonori ance or wil ful mal j evolence 
told with sad effeet ou the Sensi itive, anxious telnperament 
of the nore 4 Tho disappointment caused by the deeisjon 

, 3 . ¥ 


of the Moore Testim nial (for, in spite of all, he did enter- 
tain hopes that one of his own beautiful models would hay 
hy il & | eted) Wits SOU) (hing ti Eri le, It ke =O) like a 
set plan to ruin him, [fis family were crowing rapidly 
about him ; all depended upon the work of his rivht hand: 


1? 


work? His friends well remember the attaek which he 
His allu led to in William 


and the cirele was narrow} no, Was he to be let without 
} 


vot about this time. and whie 


Carleton’s terrible letter. The hemorrhage from the nose 
was something feartul: but it may have been the means of 
vine him at that moment. 

In the evil day, when those about lim were eold and 
forgetful, his faithful friend of better times, Dr. Mulloek, 
now the Right Rey. Bishop of Newfoundland, was not 
unimMin Hutot his e@ifted eountrymMman, [| ‘entrusted to him 


the exeeution of two mural monuments, and eave him 
a commission for a figure of the Redeemer after death 
for the Cathedral of St. John’s ~eommissions to the 
amount in all of £1100, Kilkenny e@ave Hogan a com- 
mission to exeeute a bust of Banim. In the Infirmary of 
Maryborough, he erected a iene ate bust and tablet to 
the memory of the Hon. James Grattan. Cork, which 
seems to take an honorable pride j in encouraging and com- 
missioning native gcnius, employed no foreign or second: 
race artist ‘ " whe Th fe living were to be honore d or tt he dea d 
commemorated : a 1 Hogan was employed, sine his re- 
turn to Ireland, on se veral busts for natives of that city; 
and on a monument to the memory of the Right Rev. 
Dr. Murphy.—** the good Bishop,”’ whose name we found 
so often in his letters, and who deserved well of the 
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the early nd kindly encouragement he gave 
the young genius, and for the disinterested and ever 
sonstant kindness he showed to the members ot Hogan 5 

id home—the father an | sisters—wlho without that faithful 
nardianship would have been forsaken indeed. And when 
7 re was question of a errand monument to OC onnell, for 
the city of Limerick, there was no hesitation about the 
vas worthv to be entrusted with so national a 
There is no doubt that Hogan received great 
wanee, while in treaty with the Committee about this 
statue. Weare i clined, however, to exonerate from blame 
th the citizens of Limerick and the Committee as a body, 
and to eonclude that the letter or paragraph intimating 
the Liberator could be eot (just as one 


’ 
artist for 
aaa bs 


man who 
memorial. 


that a statue of ra 

! id-hand wares of Mary’s-lane,) for 
the much more reasonable sum of £600, was the sponta- 
neous pro luce tion of some individual, who thought, by a 
Jever ‘‘ dodve,” to get a bargain of a priceless pr yduetion 
of nc The effect, however, was terrible on Hloean. 
The shoek indueed a fi of incipient ee which it re- 
quired all the skill o his devoted friet id, Wilde , and the 
physicians whom he Ray about pio ning him through, 
ko solne WmOontuS the artis t's right han d Was pow rless, and 
his appearanee hbeeame SO chaneed, his ae irame so 
s| uKCH, that O} friend eould seareely recog@nise him. The 
Davis testimonial, and three busts were, we_ believe, 
the only works that Dublin could atlord LO C1Ve ircland’s 
greatest artist, during the nine years be had his home and 

3 studio in the capital, 

Por all the works above enumerated Hogan was sufhi- 
cently and promptly paid. But how small was the profit, 
scattered over so many years! Ie might have borne injust- 
lee, neclect, und acre rty, with a bold front if he had been 
alone, But his Roman wife, who, ina moment of mistaken 
trust, he had severed from her country and kindred, and 
his children, whom he wor; ship }) ed, were all depending On 
iin, Aaiman so little vain we never knew, but he was 
} excess 3 he would support his loved ones ; he 
Cave thei to friends, or to ¢ larity, or to the 
nation—he would die rather. Some true and influential 
ils, who saw how hard the strugele was, thought 
e well worthy t the rovernment to grant a pension, 
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which would enable the sinking artist to keep his family 
in comfort, and educate his bright sons and lovely |talian 
daughters as became the children of such a father. Whey 
the matter was suggested to Hogan he would not hear of it. 
‘T want nothing,’ he said, ‘* but work.” To us it has 
seemed a miracle that Hogan kept his family as he did. 
To think of a man so straitened supporting his household 
in comfort, meeting every engagement with punetuality 
and honour, and dying absolutely without debt. He found 
means, too, to be munificent, as only the prudent can be, 
and a glance into his books shows that he was ever ready to 
lend and to give. We know one case in which he direeted 
parties who were to receive payment for one of his monu- 
mental works, to keep apart £20 for the poor of Cork.* But 
with what rigidness of seli-denial all this was accomplished, 
who shall tell? Soon after his arrival in Dublin, he built 
his tine studio in Wentworth-place, but until a short time 
before his death it was not boarded. When urged to do so, 
on account of the injury he was likely to sufler from stand- 
ing all day on the clay floor, he used to say, ‘1 cannot do 
it; | cannot bear to take the money from my children.” 
His wife and children were the whole world to him; the 
more his heart was wrung with anxiety and bitter care, the 
closer he drew them about him. ‘ If 1 could only live to see 
my children settled in some way,” he used to syvy to a very 





* The following letter, written on the occasion, is too characteristic 
of Hogans kindness of heart to be omitted :— 

Roma, January 29, 1847. 
My dear Sir, 

Hearing such dreadful and awful accounts of the misery, and daily 
deaths by starvation of hundreds of my poor but honest fellow-coun- 
trymen, m the County of Cork, I hasten without further prelude to 
address these few lines to you, and beg that you will comply without 
loss of time, in this niy most earnest and solemn request, which is— 
that you hand over, for my account, £20 to the Mayor, or appl) it 
to the funds colle ting for the relief of those poor famishinz people, 
who ave most in want, either in Skibbereen or Bantry, and you will 
oblige me everlastingly. The sum is small, and will be but as a drop 
of water in the ocean, in comparison to the thousands who are in 
need. However, to be conscious of saving only one poor ert from 
suffering the horrible death of starvation, a. aan 
greatest consolation to your sincere friend and well wisher, 

Joun Hocas. 


John J. Lacy, Ksq., Cork. 
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ar friend, to whom his hopes and his SOrruws were ever 
‘ely poured out, ‘If they were sale, for my own part 
| would be delighted to go to my God.” To his children, 
even if he had left them thousands, he would be an infinite 
loss; he kept them so carefully, watched over them with 
such vigilance. They are children in years, but far more 
s in guileless bearing. They were kept apart from the 
world, as from all evil, by the jealous care of their father. 
He himself could not bear to be away from them. When 
he accepted an invitation, he was never at rest until he got 
back again. It was a very odd time indeed that he was to 
be met with in society. Occasionally he attended a soiree 
of the Provost of Trinity College, or was a guest of Dr. 
Wilde; but the latter, who all through Hogan's latter years 
sowed him such constant and disinterested kindness, 
as we have seldom known, and Mrs. Wilde, who seems to 
love everything in the shape of talent, were trusted and 
valued friends of the artist. Lord Cloncurry, calling on 
Hogan one day, found him at dinner, seated, according to 
his custom, at the head of the table, with one of the younger 
children at each hand, and the rest ranged in order along 
the sides. The noble Cloncurry lifted up his hands in amaze- 
ment, and said it was the finest sight he ever saw; and 
next day, how like him ! he sent under some pretence £20 
to Mrs. Hogan, rightly judging that the mother of such a 
race could be at no loss to know what to do with a gift of 
the kind. In the evening it was the artist’s custom to sit 
with his family ; and while the children were engaged with 
their studies, he would read some amusing book; now and 
tlen as some passage struck him, translating it into the 
sweet native Italian for his wife. Atmnineo’clock the whole 
simple houschold was dispersed for the night ; unless when 
somespecial occasion, as one of the great festivals of the church, 
occurring, he would have more particular family devotions. 
During the school holidays he always occupied himself 
in his studio, in teaching his two eldest boys to draw from 
the round; and we may add that his pupils showed an apt- 
Hess for their task not unworthy of an artist’s sons. 

After all we must not pity Hogan. He had joys which 
—— might envy ; and in his trials he knew where to 
urn tor consolation. Many a sleepless, restless night the 
rare-Worn artist passed in his quiet little room, It was his 
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habit when he could not sleep to light’ a damp and 


: : read i 
chapter of lis luvourite book Le lit itione Christi. Many 
a poor way -farer ‘ina desert place where there is no way and 


no water,” has sought and found in that divine book more 


comfort and neace than all fortune’s gilts could give hin, 


He would often eet up, and wander about the hushed house 
On one oceasion it was discovered by mere chance that he 
had | t his room and had & ‘One down in the nada Of thie 
night to his studio, where he was found ] Ke cling in prayer 
before his own figure of the dead Sa . ur. Whata pieture! 
And what a vindication of true art ! From the unseen 
work d those inspirations had visited hi 
1 


tis soul, \\ hieh I? the 

es = eS 

1 had wro ueht out in the hard 
n faithful to his ideal, makine it take 


Vigo ir of his Yenlus 
marble, Ile had Ih 
form—we had almost said take life; and so, the spell stil] 
unbroken, in the day of his a his soul y once more 
: : as 
led heavenward, even by the rk of his ow n ee . & 
Was this same work, which more ee n twenty years i fore, 
] . } > ld ] Potharw uras 
Our readers Ly re me ioe! 1i@ fold Is Ta we er Was Crea IV 
| l | he if and though his 
admired by the artists in Nome, and though his own work 
had sometimes affected himself. 
But the artist was to have a splendid dream before he 
went. The installation of the O'Connell statue in Limerick 
was a brieht spot in his Jatter years. lle was there him- 


‘ . " — } Si . , 1? . +} ¥ {* Secs 
HC If, and Was received Ih & Manner worthy of tim, lle 
4 47 i 47 —— . : ; aS 
had spoken to the people, and they had understood him, 
i . 
i 1} . . ’ ae It. é 
Th > Por 1" ntrv lok COlMIne@ in on marKel days lifted up 


7 ny 
LUT 


their hands ‘in admiration, or sunk on their kuees b 
the statue of the Liberator, and said, “ he is not dead! he 
is not dead!” The people of Limerick found what it was 
to make an appeal, and teach a lesson in that way. And 
they were determined to have a statue of Sarstield, the 
hero of the Treaty:—and Hogan should make it. And 
there were intimations that othe cities and towns were & 
stir, and that Tipperary, Ennis, Kilkenny should also et 
their statues ; and there was no longer a dot Ib t who shou 

he their artist. The metropolis should at las hes 
statue of Oliver Goldsmith, and it was believed that no 
clique would, in thisinstanee, be able to rob the writer 01 the 
artist of due honor, Cork sent an order to have models pre- 
pared in Hogan's stndio for a statue of Father Mathew. 
Lord Carlisle took earo that one of the works in bas reliet 
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Wellington Testimonial should be entrusted to 
the subject—the Duke's concession to civil and 
religious liberty. And—a great sign of the times—the 
Friars preachers are building uu beautiful church in Lower 
Dominick-street, not for a fashionable congregation, or for 
‘he wealth and rank of Dublin, but for the poor, devout, 
toil-hardened population of Brituin-street, and Lilley street, 
1 the nameless lanes and alleys that intersect those 


for the 
Hogan ; 


and ay, 
thoroughfares. And this chureh is to be no barn-like square 
building, with decorations of ormole and tinsel; no tame, 


chilly, mock Grecian structure; but from the long line of 
pure stone pillars, arches spring alott > and windows, and 
vaulted roof, are rich with mtertwining traceries. An Trish 
architect has planned this worthy tempie—and one* whose 
munilicence rivals the splendour of the Medicean era, has 
commissioned Hogan to execute a Pea tor the high altar 
of Mt. Saviour’s! 

The ere which he had so longed for seemed at last to 
have dawned—what he foresaw nearly thirty years ago as 
the certain result of Emancipation was about to be accom- 
plished, and the arts should now be “ pushed on gloriously 
in Ireland.” Ue had often counted over with his friends 
the diflerent cities, towns, churches and convents of Ireland 
which possessed works of his. He took a secret pleasure 
in this; presently the bead roll should be inerecased, 
and his country the richer of his works. Now indeed 
| ething like hope. ‘If 1 live but two or 
three years,” said Llowan, ‘ with heaven’s blessing I shall 
eave my family independent.” The very thought of 
Sarsticld was a joy to him. He had designed in “sculp- 
ture some type of every other character of worth and 
value which Ireland had produced in these latter years. 
The patriot, the prelate, the apostle, the poet; the man of 
‘erature, the princely trader. Now he was to have the 
sonaiee with his chivalrous bearing, his action of command, 
wa Mat magnificent Jacobite uniform! It was easy to 
tage What was to be done. -He would eo to Rome where 
hic = wee still undisturbed, and filled with the casts of 
 ereat Works ; and in the old ground where he had lived 


and toiled « NNT. ; 7 
iled so many years, and near his dear good friend 


there 18 som 


tt 


* Mr. Lives of Abbey-street. 
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Benzoni, and with his bright-eved boy—his sculptor son*— 
he would work once more on noble themes, with noble aims 
and a heart full of thankfulness and hope. He had a vision 
of the promised land—No more. F 

He may be said to have been dying during the last year 
He was quite broken down; and the grandest light’ that 
ever shone on human eyes could not seare away the death 
shadow. In the latter end of March he lay down to die, 
The Sunday betore his death he lett his bed and stole down 
to his studio. Ile looked round on his untinished works. 
and pausing before the Pzeta for St. Saviour’s, he said to 
his son, and to Mr. Cahill his assistant, ‘finish it well, 
boys, I shall never handle the chisel more!” He was done 
with art; and yet not quite. Its power, in its most spi- 
ritual and subtile influence, was still over him. When he 
lay down, he directed search to be made for an engraying 
which he had stowed away somewhere, and which they did 
not know he possessed, and he had it pinned to the wal), 
tor it was not framed, in such a way that he could see it 
from the position in which he lay. The subject was Thor- 
waldsen’s figure of the Redeemer. He said that figure 
alone would have immortalized a seulptor, and he was 
never tired looking at it—the gently outstretched arms 
and whole attitude so well expressed the idea— Venite ad 
me omnes. Without a murmur, without one appeal for 
life, he felt the last hours approaching. He had received 
the sneraments of the Church. There was nothing more 





* How early Hogan dreamt that this son should inherit his genius 
with his name, is touchingly shown in a letter to one of the artist's 
sisters dated Rome Nov. 22, 1842. The citizens of Cork even so 
far back thought they ought to have some portrait or memorial o! 
the great sculptor. Hogan was the least vain of men, and there ” 
neither in painting nor in sculpture a representation of bis noble 
head. A very fine photograph by Glukmman is the only portran 
to be found, However, when the wishes of his Cork friends were 
made known to him,he returned the following characteristic answer :~ 
“It (the request) is certainly very complimentary, and would be 
highly gratifying to any one desirous of ambition. [Thereby acknow- 
ledge my gratitude to him (Sir Thomas Deane) and my other friends 
who have been desirous of such an object. But at present I cannot 
spare time for such silly trifles. I must reserve that commission for 
my darling son and Roman boy Giovanni, when he is competent [0 


) its 
undertake such a work, and when lam persuaded through the =e 
alt. 
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JOUN HOGAN. Bas 


«) be done on earth. From time to time he spoke with 
the faithful friends who were around his bed of times long 
sone by, of those especially who were gone before him to 
Life Eternal. He talked of his father, of his saintly mother, 
of the only brother who died early, and of the sister who 
had given herself to God. He spoke of them as it they 
were not far from him. And then he would pray for his 
children, and taking his wife’s hand assure her that he 
would “watch over her—most certainly watch over her.” 
He knew not how to realise that anything could deprive 
her of that guardianship. For some hours he seemed in- 
sensible, except that when they read the prayers for the 
dying, he audibly made the responses ; and for a Jong time 
the only words he uttered were—** beautiful! how beauti- 
ful!’ Some recollection, or some blessed anticipation 
kept away the death chill; and without one struggle, one 
uneasy movement, he breathed his last—and the soul of 
the artist was with God. 

Thus on the 27th March, 1858, Ireland lost one of the 
best and greatest of her sons. Three days after, the re- 
mains of Hogan were carried to Glasnevin Cemetery in a 
hearse open at the sides, so that as the procession passed 
through the city it was seen that on the coffin lay the hat 
and sword, seabbard and sword belt, worn by members of 
the Virtuost of the Pantheon—the insignia of the honours 
which our countryman had won and worn with pride in the 
city of arts. His four sons followed, and a long train of 
men distinguished in every calling, members of the bar and 
the press, and the medical profession ; literary men and 
arlists—aud representatives of the secular clergy, the Friars 
Preachers, and the Jesuit Fathers. For, as the Europe Ar- 
liste says :—*‘ Genius has its triumph even in the vain, 
sallow city of Dublin, and the funeral car of Hogan, the 
great sculptor, who died poor as he had lived, was yet fol- 
lowed to the grave by a file of private carriages long 
ge af is the Boulevards of Paris.” The 

sg ‘ ey : ollege, two hundred in number it is 
a fron, A sini 1onour be it remembered, without any 
Peri ie superiors of the University, when the pro- 
imi the college gates, issued two by two 
Ragan oe entrance, and wearing academic cap and 
sown, and headed by Professor Shaw, F. T. C. D., and 
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Professor Carmichael, . 2. C. D. took up their p Si tior 
in front of the procession, lifting their « caps as they passed 
the hearse in respecttul reverence for the dead, and headed 
the mournful cortege in its passage throueh the e ity. The 
Committee of the Gil: asnevin Ceme tery had offered a p] ot 
ground grat tuitously in any part of the Cemet ery which 
should be chosen for the erave of Hogan; and within the 
“(’Connell circle,” and near the resting place of the 
Liberator, all that is mortal of the great sculptor ay 
the Resurrection. 

Where it will be asked were the Lord Ma vor, and the 
i ration ? Whe re the orvanis od and pa Inable hody of 
th LOVE al Dublin Ss society ? Where the Hibernian Academy, 
me the Royal Irish Academy? [t is not here as in other 
countries where such associations think it one of the 
mon duties to honour @enius while living, and show the 
people that even its memory is the inheritance of a natio 
When Rauch, the Berlin sculptor, died some few iit 
since, we read how the Dresden artists decorated his 
eoflin with flowers and laurel wreaths, accompanying it 
with honour to the railway station, and how the Berlin 
artists and members of the Royal Aeademy carried the re- 
mains tothe **’Prauerkapelie” where Projcssor Niss cup 
of the Amazon) had arran or “ula mOUr ial decoration of can- 
delabras. and t: apers lieh tine the dead seu!ptor's: statues of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, and the winged \ LotonGs ; and we 
said to ourselves, how wv-Enelish! We might not have 
crossed the ehannel for il word. Wi] hen Selin inthaer di 
the Kine of Bavaria had him laid in his own sepulehre side 
by side of a royal race, because the magnificent t mb | he 
was building for his great sculptor Was not yel finished. 
And when Thorwaldsen was carried to the grave, the street 
of Copenhagen were lined with military, and the ditterent 
companies of trades. All the members of the Academy ot 
Fine Arts followed the hearse headed by their President 
the Crown Prince. And at the entry of the Chureh, his 
Majesty the king awaited the arrival of the corpse, and 
the Queen and Roval Princesses assisted at the funera! 
ceremony. Wi have someth ing to learn yet. 

But there is one thine we can do—and Ileaven hel ‘ 
if we don't do it! W © are a famous peo ple they pe a 
post mortem tributes. There is more now to be done t 
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JOHN HOGAN, ay, 


a late regret might urge, or a vain shame compel. We 
have waited to honor Hogan till he died. Let us not delay 
to take his wife and children to our heart until we have to 
grieve for having deserted them. 

If Hovan could have only thought that generous noble 
hearts would have taken these loved ones to their own, and 
that the Irish nation would have been proud of their adop- 
tion, his last earthly thought would have been a happier 
one. This consolation was not vouchsafed him. But let 
nado what he, even in the shadow ‘of death, thought he 
nust still be able to do. Let us protect his wife who is a 
stranger amongst us, and cherish, educate, and establish in 
life, his sons and daughers, It is searecely to be believed 
that a government pension will not be obtained for ILogan’s 
family. Lord Eglinton, our present respected Viceroy, 
the Lord Chancellor, and the Attorney General, have surely 
influence enough to have this, at least, secured. But why 
the delay? If Lord Carlisle were in office now we should 
not have to ask this question. But then he knew Hogan 
well; he knew his talents and his worth. The noblemen 
and gentlemen now in offiee have not perhaps had the like 
opportunities ; but as this is no party question they would 
surely listen to representations properly made. Where are 
the lrish members? Why are they not united for once, to 
claim, or solicit, some provision for Hogan’s eleven chil- 
dren ? 

While we await an answer to these questions, we must 
consider what more remains to be done. <A eovernment 
pension, according to our usage in this country, would go 
but a little way in such extremity. It would in facet be 
little more than an acknowledgement of a claim on the 
nation. Some men of publie spirit, who well understand 
the heeessity of frecing the country from an accusation of 
disgraceful supineness, have formed themselves into a com- 
mittee for receiving in the City of Dublin subscriptions to 
rr Hogan Fund, Thomas O'Hagan, IMsq., Q.C., the 
Coquent advocate of many a good cause, and Dr. Wilde, 
Who, a rare exception, finds time in the midst of a busy 
mg career to give aid when public good and national 
basher i tr hold the responsible oflice of secre- 
» 3, Sd Menibers of many parties, and of every creed, 
civen Valuauie assistance, whether as subscribers or 
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as members of the cominittee. Suffice it to mention php 
names of His Grace the Most Rev. Doctor Cullen, tip 
Lord Chancellor, the Provost of Trinity College, the Preai- 
dent of Maynooth College. There are some who have not 
waited to join a public demonstration, but have at ones 
commenced to do good service. Dr. Stokes has generously 
undertaken to educate Hogan's second son in the medical 
profession ; Trinity College is to make him free of its 
course ; and the Jesuit F athers have two of the children 
attending their college, Great Denmark Street. It vives 
us great pleasure to add that Madame Croft, Superioress of 
the Convent of the Sacré Coeur, Roscrea, has most kindly 
intimated that the first vacancy which occurs in that estab 
lishment shall be assigned to one of Hogan’s daughters, 
We trust these noble examples will spe edily be followed 
by other institutions. 

In spite of these individual instances, Dublin is tame 
enough in [Hogan's cause. We are sure the provinces will 
do better, The City of the Treaty, the scene of the great 
sculptors latest triumph, will not be backward. After 
honoring the father the citizens of Limerick will not forget 
to protect the children. Cork is working well in the cause, 
and her liberality takes not the air ofa late restitution, but 
is only the continuance of an enlightened patronage. The 
first work of Hogan’s son is now certain to be a monumental 
statue of Father Mathew for the great artist’s early home. 
There is plenty of true Irish blood in the cities and towns 
of England ; shall the cause be an alien one to them’ We 
think, if the press try, it shall be found not so. And 
America—where we turn so sadly yet so trustingly when 
the hard time presses—will the Irishmen, prosperous | yet 
exiled, who labour in the wild plains of Canada, and toil 
so honorably in the cities of the States, will they, we say, 
turn a deaf ear when we speak of the sorrow and the need 
of the children of so great a countryman? — Let the press, 
many-voiced and trumpet- tongued, try again. Hogans 
family must be the wards and cherished children of the 
people, no matter where the Irish race be seattered—a0 
another bright young genius must be sent to Rome, to 
study and to work, and to walk in his father’s footsteps, 
that Ireland yet may boast she oe sesses, in her long line 
of great names, a second JOHN HOGAN. 
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1. The Water Cure in Chronic Disease. By James M. Gully, 
M. D., London: Churchill. 

The Water Cure. By James Wilson, M. D. London : 
Trubner and Co. 

8. Hydropathy. By Ed. Wm. Lane, M. D. London: 
Churchill. 

Confessions of a Water Patient. By Sir K. Bulwer Lytton., 
Bart. 

5. 4 few Facts Forgotten by the Faculty. By 8. B. Birch, 

M. D., London. H. Bailliére. 


Perhaps there is nothing more characteristic of the march 
of intellect. of the present day, or more indicative of a healthy 
tone of mind, than the suspicion with which the public in 
general, and many physicians in particular, are beginning to 
regard the use of drugs as curative agents—that chiefest en- 
gine of the allopathic physician for the relief of suffering 
humamty, 

The freeing of the mind from old and preconceived ideas— 
from practices, with which we have been familiarized from 
childiood—the looking with distrust upon a system which since 
the times of A%sculapius and Hippocrates has held undisputed 
sway, arrogating to itself the name of Orthodox, and dubbing 
its opponents as quacks—such a change in public opinion is of 
good or evil omen, according to the causes from which it 
springs, whether from a calm investigation of the question pre- 
sented for examination, in which strong arguments, based 
on scientific principles, and supported by occular demon- 
stration of effects, are found to preponderate in favor of a 
new system, or from a revolutionary love of novelty, indica- 
tive of versatility and want of faith in established institutions, 
a love of change which would espouse and propagate any doctrine 
irrespective of its merits, merely because it was new. 

That this change of opinion to which we refer, viz., the 
Want of confidence in drugs, is not altogether frivolous, would 
appear from the following confession of Dr. Forbes, a distin- 
guished allopathic physician, who thus sums up the experience 
of a long professional career. 

: Firstly. _That in a large proportion of the cases treated by allo- 
pathic physicians, the disease is cured by nature and not by them. 
“econdly, That in a lesser, but still not a small proportion, the dis- 
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ease 18 cure d by nature in spife of them ; in other word. their ing, 
erence opp osing instead of assisting the cure, and Th irdly, th at ne 
sequently in a considerable proportion of diseases it would fare as 

well or better with patients, if all remedies, especially drugs, wor 


abandoned.” 

Again, one of the most eminent of living medical writers save 

“ When healthy properties are impaired, we know of no agent 
by which they can be directly restored, when vital action js per- 
verted or der: anged, we possess no means of mmediately rectifyin 
it, but we must be satisfied with using those means under which it js 
most likely to RBCTIFY ITSELF.” 

[t is the knowledge of these facts that has produced discon: 

z ; ar 
font with the usual mode of medicinal treatment, and ys 
ee , 
encouraged the behef, that it does more harm than good in 
cases of disease. Dr. Gully states :— 

«By it (the drug system) the body is placed in the most unnatural posi- 
tion, and its efforts at relief consti intly thwarted. Disease, which is quite 
as natural a process as health, is not allowed to go on as nature would ; 
the internal organs whose morbid action alone can cause de ath, are made 
the arena for all sorts of conflicting and inflicting medical stimulants ; 
and between the action which these excite, and that which originally 
existed, their vitality fails, their efforts towards restoration flag, and 
their functions are at last extinguished.’ 

Tc. , . 1 . 
British and Foreign Quarterly Journal—the leading 
journal of drug medication—thus writes :— 

‘This mode of treating disease (Hydropathy) is — on- 
ably far from inert, and most opposed to the cure of diseases, by the 
ul distur bed pr ocesses ot nature, Tt in fact perhaps affords the ve ery 
best evidence we possess of the curative power of art, aud is unque. slion- 
we when rationally regulated a must effective mode of treatment m 

vany diseases. Still it puts in a striking light, if not exactly the 
curative powers of nature, at least the possibility— -nay, facility-—w1 ith 
which all the ordinary instruments of medical cure, drugs, may be 
bi. ensed with. If so many and such various diseases get well en- 
tire ‘ly without dr UL’S, under one spec ial mode of treatment, is it not 
more than probable, that a treatment consisting almost exclusively 

drugs may be ofte n of non-effect—sometimes of injurious effect ? 


Dr. Headland, in his prize essay on the action of mediciues 
on the system, thus writes — ; 

* On no que stion P erhaps have scientific men differed more than on 
the theory of the action of medicines. Either facts, essentially 
opposed and incompatible, have been adduced by the disagr eing 
parties, or which is nearly as common, the same fact has received twe 

stinet and opposite interpretations, 

Such quotations as the above show that ie Is _ 
amongst the medical pre fession, and that some at least of | 
members are dissatisSed with the truth of the system wtih 
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would consider drug medication an essential instrument in the 
cure of disease. 

As the mode of treating disease promulgated by the followers 
of Hydropathy, in consequence of the great success which has 
attended its practice, has perhaps mainly contributed to that 
change in the public mind to which we have alluded, we pro- 
pose very briefly to direct the attention of our readers to its 
mode of action, and by investigating the principles which it 
advocates, inquire whether it can fairly lay claim to public 
support, and how far it can prove the title which it lays 
claim to of being a ¢rue, rational, and natural mode of curing 
disease. 

The most eminent physiologists of the present day agree in 
regarding disease in general, as an effort of nature to relieve 
the system of matter injurious to its well-being: this being 
the case, the natural and common sense mode of curing disease, 
would obviously consist in assisting nature in its efforts to 
expel the morbid substance from the system, and thus relieve it 
from the danger which threatened it. Now this is exactly the 
principle on which Hydropathy proceeds ; it aids, encourages, 
and strengthens the efforts of nature to heal herself, instead of 
irritating, thwarting, and weakening those efforts, by the per- 
uicious administration of drugs. 

_ ‘To render the foregoing position intelligible to our readers, 
it Is necessary to premise, that the action of all active medicines 
depends upon the principle, (admitted by all physiologists, ) 
that nature ever makes a continued effort to cure herself, never 
ceasing in her attempts to relieve the body from whatever inju- 
rious matter may be present init ; and it is this effort of nature 
to expel the irritant matter from the system, which makes the 
drug produce its effect ; thus when a preparation of sulphur is 
administered, as a medicine, nature in her effort to get rid of the 
sulphur, opens her pores to expel it. ‘This is proved by the result- 
ing perspiration, and by the circumstance that everything in con- 
Le 98 ae Is ~~ prs ysisto be largely im pregnated 
articlesof silver shoisttt “ om he = eH Ne * 
near eager . a raion ied, being an illus- 
pi hc ether sae ition to this the stomach is weakened 
Sacihie, it tin . medicine which has been poured into it ; and 
ra 4 on Ane os repeated, nature getting gradually accus- 
“cae uder, ceases from her inhospitable exertion to 
, as a Consequence the medicine fails in producing 
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its intended effect. We have here referred to the successfy) 
administration of a drug, but in many instances it entirely faj}s 
to produce the desired result, acting injuriously upon other 
organs of the system, quite contrary to the effect intended. 
We will now compare this treatment with the hydro- 
pathic mode of producing the effects aimed at by sudoritics : 
their usual appliances consist of the lamp and Turkish baths 
and the result is this, that by their method a most powerful ef. 
fect is produceé on the skin in the course of about half an hour, 
after which the patient feels lightened, strengthed and invigor- 
ated, no deleterious substances are passed into the stomach, ir- 
ritating its membranes, and the process may be repeated as often 


-_~ 


‘ 


as may be necessary with undiminished effect. Who ever sawa 
patient recovering from the perspiratory process according to 
the orthodox allopathic mode of treatment, who was not weak- 
ened and somewhat dejected, whilst buoyancy of spirits and in- 
vigoration of the system, are the usual accompaniments of the hy- 
dropathic process. ‘Take another example from the process of 
wet-sheet packing, and examine its effects in subduing inflam- 
wnatory and febrile affections ; by this simple process the pulse 
is often reduced from 120 pulsations per minute to 65, in the 
short period of three-quarters of an hour, the circulation equalized 
throughout the body, and asoothing effect produced on the patient, 
which it is almost impossible to describe: what no drug or combi- 
nation of drugs in the whole of the pharmacopeia, 1s capable 
of producing ; in this case again little lowering of strength 1s 
produced, and the stomach is again saved from the injurious and 
irritating effects of Tartar emetic and other drugs; instead of the 
fever raging for a period of three weeks, it is generally subdued 
inas many days, when the patient goes forth, but little reduced 
instrength, instead of being weak, miserable, and emaciated with 
the prospect of some six weeks elapsing before he is restored to 
hiswontedstrength. SirLytton Bulwer thus describes from per- 
sonal experience the process of wet-sheet packing :—“ The sheet 
after being well saturated is well wrung-out,—the patient quickly 
wrapped in it—several blankets bandaged round, a down cover 
let tucked over all; thus, especially where there 1s the least fe- 
ver, the first momentary chill is promptly succeeded by a gra- 
dual and vivifying warmth perfectly free from the irritation of 
dry heat,—a delicious sense of ease is usually followed by 3 
sleep more agreeable than anodyne ever produced. It seems 4 
positive cruelty to be taken out of this magic girdle in whiclt 
pain is lulled and fever cooled, and watchfulness lapped in slum- 
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ber.” In the effect of wet-sheet packing in cases of congestion 
of the liver and other internal viscera, we fear an unfavourable 
comparison must again be drawn between the effects ol the 
allopathic and hydropathic modes of treatment; in these cases 
the object to be effected is to relieve the oppressed and con- 
vested organs from the superabundance of blood with which 
they are gorged, and it appears to us that this effect is pro- 
duced inore certainly, more quicklyand more permanently, with- 
out subsequent injurious effects, by the wet-sheet packing, and 
other hydropathie appliances, sitz baths amongst the rest, than 
could possibly be effected by all the drugs in the Apothecary’s 
Hall: in fact hydropathy appears to possess greater power in 
controlling the cirenlation and regulating the currents of the 
dlood than any other system of therapeutics at present revealed 
tous; it can stimulate the circulation when low, reduce it 
when excited and disordered, determine it from the head in 
cases of apoplexy and cold feet, and drive it to the surface of 
the body in cases of visceral congestion ; an engine capable of 
producing these effects without weakening the constitution, and 
possessing in addition the power of bracing and stimulating 
the nervous system when weakened, and of soothing and al- 
laying irritation wherever it may exist, more effectually than 
any opiate ; such a system we say, must ever occupy a high, if 
not the foremost place amongst all existing systems of Hy- 
giene. The physiological effeets of wet-sheet packing are thus 
described by Dr. Wilson :— 

“Tt fulfils many indications according to the various phases 
of disease ; if you revert to what [ have said of the specific 
actions and effects of the packing process, you will see suflicient 
ground for our using the invaluable aid of the wet sheet in 
chronic disease. We often want heat to be abstracted in these 
diseases, we want the nerves soothed, the circulation equalized, 
muscles rested, fatigue removed, a movement of the fluids to 
be determined to the surface, Interior congestions to be dis- 
gorged, the equilibrium of the fluids established, secretious and 
exhalations to be promoted, ill-conditioned solids to be broken 
up and eliminated, the tissues of the skin to be soaked, its 
capillaries to be emptied and cleansed, its sentient extremities 
to be soothed, and through them the brain to be quieted on the 
one hand, and the ganglionic® system to be roused on the other.” 
wae fee nerves are those which cover the stomach, and 

le digestive organs: they are also called the ** /olar Plexus.” 
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How many lives have been sacrificed by the practice of 
bleeding in feverish and inflammatory cases, from the yop. 
adoption of wet sheet packing, which causes no loss of strength, 
and leaves behind none of the debility and consequent lony 
convalescence, which bleeding and strong medicines necessarily 
occasion; it is to us indeed inexplicable how so insane a pro- 
cess as bleeding can still be resorted to im this 19th century, 
a process which deprives nature of her vital fluid, and lets flow 
the stream on which our very eastence depends.* How cay 
this cutting of the strings of life be defended when an expedi. 
ent for lowering inflammation without reducing the strength, 
presents itself for adoption by the physician, one which by its 
action purifies the blood, reducing fever by the abstraction of 
leat and by the removal of the serum or watery constituent of 
the blood, which contains all its impurities. Will the public 
any longer place confidence in the physician who wlien invited 
to cure them, would weaken them by bleeding, and assist the 
operations of nature by depriving her of that vital stream on 
tle existence of which her self-restoring properties depend? 
will they prefer a system which ensures a long convalescence 
(o the patient, to that in which he recovers from his disease 
without anv sensible diminution of his strength, or injury to his 
constitution ? The system of wet sheet packing 1s so extraor- 
dinary, and satisfactory in its results, that he who refuses to 
make use of it must lag behind, whilst success will attend the 
efforts of him who judiciously applies it in the cases to which 
it is suited. 

The compress and hot stupe, next demand our atten- 
tion; both are usually applied to the stomach ; the latter 
consisting of a vulcamzed India-rubber bag filled with hot 
water which is laid over a towel, the under folds of which are . 
moistened and placed next the body, a most eflicient and con- 
venient form of fomentation ; these remedies are applied in the 
treatment of nearly all chronic diseases, where there is morbid 
action of the stomach, liver, or kidneys ; this form of stupe, 
Dr. Wilson calls the “xe plus ultra of poulticing, soothing 
and derivation being by it most perfectly obtained, and in the 
greatest degree, ach operation has on deep seated chronic 


* The late melancholy case of Mr. Stafford O’Brien is an Instance 
of this injurious practice ; that gentleman was copiousl) bled, doubt. 
less that he might be the better enabled, in his so enfeebled condition, 
to resist the action of a powerful poison (opium) afterwards adminis- 
tered with di adly effect. 
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ritation, as one of its qualities, the advantageous effect of a 
wild blister or mustard plaister, without any of its drawbacks, 
and in acute inflammations, in all nervous or neuralgic pains, 
ngs of colic, biliousness, or sickness of the stomach, 
tive derangements from dietetic errors, and in the 


in the sufferi 


or other digestive 

malaise ushering in fevers and inflammations, in sore throat, 

&e., or affections of the lungs and air tubes, 11 is then found 

to be the most agreeable and potent anodyne and equalizer of 
the circulation.” It in effect accomplishes the most salutary 
operations of opiates, without any risk of congesting the liver, 
or producing that sickness and atony of the stomach, and all but 
paralysis of the lower bowels which result from the use of 
narcotic drugs. ‘‘ No nervous irritations,” says Dr. Wilson, 

“no visceral congestions, especially if of recent formation, but 
are soon relieved by this powerful rerudsire rubefacient and 
anodyne. With the dissipation of those interior congestions 
comes the solution of pains and spasms, or flatulence which 
may have risen toa severe state of suffering, the release of 
bilious and nervous headaches, neuralgic pains, asthmatic fits, 
&e. These have all their origin near or remote in visceral ob- 
structions, congestions, &e. In most cases where for a longer 
or shorter time any organic action has been embarrassed, sleep 
banished or disquieted, and the patient irritated and exhausted 
to the last degree ; by aid of the fomentations, in a brief time 
organic calm takes the place of organic tumult, ease succeeds 
‘o agitation, and the whole apparatus feels to work normally 
ind with renewed alacrity. What I have just described, you 
may irequently hear repeated and descanted upon in the same 
strain by my patients,” 

The effect of hot-stupe in the removal of irritation from the 
hia. the immediate cause of dysentery, &e., is very remark- 
ible, and from our knowledge of its effects, we have often re- 
vretted, that so simple and rational an expedient was not re- 
sorted to, in the treatment of those diseases by which our 
able army was more than decimated in the late Crimean Cam- 
paign. On this subject Dr. Wilson, remarks, “so strong was 
Pt that : Wrote to onz wood frend Lord Rokeby, 
hn rd - a ofer Iny service through Mr. Sidney Herbert. 
a gp ane biniarsseis there cat Seutari,) entirely at omy 
od “¢, nol as a * water doctor,’ but as an ordinary me- 
— practioner, willhmg to lend a hand, and make himself ge- 
Heradly useful. 1 stated that I had almost lived in hospitals 
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for seven years, had afterwards witnessed the practice O! nearis 
every creat hospital in Kurope, and could undertake simple 
operations, and any amputations with little preparation: had 
been twenty-five years in practice. After some weeks I receive, 
a polite letter thanking me, but fearing it could not be done, 
not being quite the custom. About this time there was ay 
outcry for medical men, those at the hospitals were too few for 
the work, they were worn ont with fatigue.’—Further on 
he adds—‘ 1 have had a great many patients suffering under 
Chronic diseases from climate, exposure, and want of care, Xc., pa- 
tients from India, Ceylon, and the Antipodes, with long con. 
tinued diarrhoea, dysentery, and intractable fever of an inter. 
mittent character. From the success of this simple -treatment 
in those cases, | have not ceased to regret that 1 did not go to 
Scutari on my own account without permit or introduction, | 
miglit have introduced the practice gradually, being sure that 
it only required a trial to have been adopted by the medical 
staff with great satisfaction.” 

We join Dr. Wilson, heartily in this regret, as it would have 
led to the introduction of this remedy if proved efficient, and 
silenced its advocates if it proved a failure. Nowhere could the 
two systems have been more severely and satisfactorily tested, and 
we should all have benefitted by the result ; the relative merits 
of the two systems would have been decided, and the public 
no longer left to hang in doubt between them. 

‘The sitz bath and foot bath next claim our attention, the 
former acting with marked effect in cases of congestion of the 
liver and other internal organs; by abstracting heat from the 
surface of the body submitted to its influence, a transference of 
fluids takes place from the centre to the exterior, and the con- 
gested organs are relieved from their excess of blood by its 
being thus determined to the surface ; this effect, at first tempo- 
rary becomes permanent, when the use of the bath has been 
persevered in for some time. Let us now compare the effects 
of this bath, in the cases of congestion of the liver, with the 
treatment usually pursued by the orthodox physicians ; thet 
remedies consist in dosing with Calomel, or Taraxicum, or In 
the application of leeches to the affected region ; the two former 
stimulate the action of the liver, in spite of the congested blood 
which oppresses it, but they do not attempt to deal with the 
causes of this congestion, the result of which is that the liver 
being weakened by its unnatural exertions consequent on the 
unnatural stimulants which have been administered to it, siuks— 
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fect of the unnatural stimulus has worn away,—into 
, more enfeebled and exhausted state, and the original cause 
of the congestion remaining unremoved, matters become worse 
shan at first ; in the case of leeching the topical bleeding re- 
Nieves the affection for a time, but this is a remedy which can- 
not be REPEATED in consequence of the weakness it engenders, 
and when the bleeding is given up, how do matters stand ?—the 
disease remains in statu quo; not so, however, the constitution, 
for this has been weakened by the bleeding, and nature being 
cousequently less able to cure herself chronic disease of the liver 
results. On the other hand the hydropathic treatment neces- 
sary (0 determine the blood from the congested organ to the 
surface, and so remove the disease, can be repeated as often as 
desirable, with renewed effect, until permanent relief is afforded 
by a perseverance in the treatment, and the patient improves 
in general health, pari passu, with the cure of his particular 
disease. The effects of the sitz bath, are it appears either 
tonic or relaxing according to the length of time during which 
it is administered ; if a tonic effect is desired, a period varying 
from 10 to 15 minutes is prescribed—if a relaxing or deriva- 
tive effect is to be produced, the period is extended to half 
an hour or 45 minutes. 

As regards the use of the foot bath, we may observe that 
the theory of its administration subverts all our preconceived 
ideas as to the proper mode of treating those affections for 
which it is usually prescribed ; for instance the old mode of 
proceeding in affections of blood to the head, or in cases of 
cold feet, was to apply cold to the head and warmth to the 
eet in the shape of hot flannels, hot bricks, and stupes ; now 
the modern mode of proceeding is the very reverse of this, viz. 
to bathe the head in tepid, and place the feet in cold water to 
about the depth of three inches, up to the ancles: friction of 
the feet should accompany their immersion, the whole being 
continued for about ten minutes, Let any person suffering from 
cold feet try this remedy, and they will satisfy themselves of 
the truth of the practice which enjoins it: its rationale is as 
lollows, The application of warm water to the head of the 
same temperature as the body, does not increase the flow of 
blood to it, whilst the subsequent evaporation from the moist 
aud warm surface of the head cools it gradually, and so dimi- 
re ge ag of blood to it, whilst the cold application to 
ron a ora secondary result the attraction and reten- 
quently of ven _ of great quantity of blood, and conse- 

eased temperature there. In fact,” continues Dr. 
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Gully, “a cold foot bath of 12 or 18 minutes /o/lowed yy 4 
walk of Aadfan-hour, is the most certain way to warm the fot 
that ean be devised ; just as per contra, the most Certain way 
to ensure cold feet, is to soak them in hot water. The same 
applies to the hands. When the patient is in a condition to 
take it, a walk is necessary to obtain the circulating reaction 
alluded to :” he adds, “ the warmth remains for several hours. 
Very frequently I have heard persons say that they have not 
known cold feet since they began to take cold foot baths.” 
We would next make some observations on the different 
modes of treating that fatal and mysterious disease, which has 
so long baffled the curative efforts of the most eminent physi. 
cians of their day, we mean pulmonary consumption, and it js 
gratifying to find that a great step towards a rational and sue. 
cessful mode of treatment based on sound physiological princi. 
ples haslately obtained in the case of this disease, which mode of 
treatment we hope soon tosee generally adopted by the medical pro- 
fession.* Theunsuccessful treatment of this disease has hitherto 
cast a slur on medical science, and it is not to be wondered at, 
that little success should have attended on the old mode of treat- 
ment, since recent observation, and matured experience have 
shown, on physiological principles, that no worse mode could 
have been devised for curing it, nor a surer one adopted 
for producing an aggravation of its symptoms. ‘This new view of 
the matter is very ably set forth in Dr. Lane’s work, which we 
heartily recommend to the perusal of our readers, as a seusible 
and modest statement of the benefits resulting from [ydropathie 
treatment in cases of this description. Dr. Lane looks upon 
consumption as essentially a d/ood disease, in which opimon 
he is confirmed by the first physiologists of the day, and by 
those physicians who have had most experience in the treat: 
ment of that particular disease, Sir James Clarke, Professor 
Bennett, Dr. Balbyrnie, and others. These physicians 
all agree in stating that indigestion or derangement of 
the stomach and digestive organs is a universal forerunner 
of pulmonary consumption, and without this derangement, 
consumption cannot exist ; consequent on this diseased state 
of the digestive organs, imperfect blood is assimilated, df- 
t consumption is curable when 


* We do not pretend to assert, tha 
hut we 


ORGANIC disease of the lungs has actually been established, 
maintain that the disease is perfectly curable in its incipient stares. 
thongh not by drugs, nor banishment to a foreign clime. The latter 
may somewhat prolong the disease, but will not cure it unless by 
qocident, when ofa very mild fori, 
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jent in its oleaginous elements, and containing an uadue 
amount of albumimous materials, that im consequence of 
this deficiency of oleaginous elements, the blood is incapabie of 
being converted into true cellular tissue to replace the effete 
material of the lungs, and the superabundant quantity of al- 
bumen has a tendency to exude upon the lungs on their expo- 
cyte to cold in the form of tubercles, which process 1s unac- 
companied by inflammatory action ; these facts are based on 
long observations and direct chemical analysis of the substance 
composing the tubercles, which consist of almost pure albumen, 
and on this theory the wonderful effects of cod liver oil in con- 
sumptive cases, and the great emaciation of body which results 
from the disease are satisfactorily explained ; in the one case, 
the cod liver oil supplies in a light and digestible form the 
oleaginous element in which the blood is deficient ; in the other 
the system has recourse to the fatty or adipose matter of the 
body to supply the oleaginous principle, but now the question 
arises, supposing that indigestion is the universal precursor of 
consumption, from what does this indigestion, and consequent 
imperfect assimilation of the blood proceed ? this question Dr. 
lane does not touch upon, but we believe that Dr. Barter, the 
well-known Hydropathie physician of Blarney, considers that. it 
arises from defective vitality* in the blood, caused by deficiency 
of oxygen in the system, more immediately proceeding from 
defective capacity of the lungs and imperfect action of the skin. 
The skin and lungs, it must be remembered, are supplementary 
orgaus—stop the action of ez¢her, and death inevitably ensues, 
and on their perfect or imperfect action, perfect or imperfect 
liealth depends, ‘I'his view of the disease is illustrated by the 
uistory of the monkey ; in its wild state, the best authorities 
state, It never gets consumption, but domesticate the animal, 
‘0 inducing bad action of the lungs from want of sufficient 
txercise, aud wholesome air, and imperfect action of the skin 
arising from the saine cause, and it usually dies of this disease ; 
these observations equally apply to all cases of scrofulous de- 
generation, which physicians estimate as carrying off prema- 
turely 1-6th of the whole human family. Of this terrible 
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perature and vitality of our bodies depend upon the con- 

frre Sl 9 agente of oxygen with the oxydizable products 

the vitality of ¢] me moceneery supply of oxygen be interfered with, 
The Onn Mu system fags, and disease results. | 

it bein af ber name of scrofula points to. the origin of the disease, 

E ferived from the Latin Scrofa, a pig, in allusion to the con- 
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disease, the scourge of the human race, we may here obserys 
that consumption is merely a forin of it, and that it is moreoye. 
hereditary, thus showing it to be a true dood disease. } 

Having referred to the fact of the lungs and skin being sy». 
plementary organs, the principal duty of both being to aeratp 
the blood, it may be interesting to lay before our readers tha 
following extracts from the results of experiments bearing 
on this point, which have been made by Monsieur Foureay) 
with the view of ascertaining the effect of the suppression 
of transpiration by the skin, in animals, by coating their 
bodies with an impermeable varnish. ‘The committee of the 
French Institute thus describes these experiments. 

“The substances which he used were givet-glue, dextrine. 
pitch and tar, and several plastic compounds, sometimes the 
varnish was made to cover the whole of the animal’s body; a 
other times only a more or less extensive part of it. The acci- 
dents which follow this proceeding, are more or less complete 
or incomplete, general or partial. In every case the health of 
the animals is soon much impaired and their life in danger, 
Those which have been submitted to those experiments, under 
our observation, have died in one or two days, and in some 
cases tr a few hours only.” 

‘In the opinion of the committee, these experiments are 
full of interest for the future,* * * * the 
experiments of M. Fourcault cannot fail to throw a new light 
upon the physiological and pathological phenomena, depending 
upon the double function of txhadation and exhalation of the 
cutaneous system.” 

Monsicur Fourcau!t himself,-thus writes :— . 

‘The mucous membranes were not the only parts affecte: 
by the artificial suppression of the insensible perspiration. We 
also observed the production of serous effusions in the per 
cardium, and even in the pleurae. These effusions thus de 
monstrate that dropsies are found in the same body as mucous 
discharges. Several dogs died with paraplegia, aud could 
only drag themselves along on their forepaws ; some died 
atrophied and their lungs contained miliary tubercules, which 
appeared to me from their whiteness, and softness to we 
recent formation. It was therefore, now iupossibie to Geum 
the influence of the suppression of the insensible perspiratier 
of the skin upon the changes in the blood, the mucous ang s™ 
ous exudations, and finally upon the development of local lesions. 
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« But the results of these experiments differ iz toto according 
as the plastering 1s partial or general, or as it suspends the 
setion of the skin incompletely or completely. In the first 
~ase the alteration of the blood is not carried so far, as to 
squse the dissolution of its organic elements ; it can coagulate, 
ond present, in some few cases, a buffy coat of little consistency, 
bearing some resemblance to that which is found in inflam- 
matory blood. As to the tissues affected, they however appear 
to me to present the anatomical characteristics of the conse- 
auences of local inflammation. 
~ “But when the application of very adhesive substances upon 
the whole of the body quickly suppresses the cutaneous ex- 
lation, and consequently prevents the action of the air upon 
tle skin, death takes place much more speedily, and appears 
tobe the result of ¢rue asphyxia. ‘The breatinng of the 
animals experimented upon is difficult, they take deep in- 
spirations in order to inhale a larger quantity of air than 
usual; their death is violent, and is often accompanied by 
convulsive movements. On dissection, we find in the veins, 
and the right cavities of the heart, sometimes also in the left, 
but very rarely in the arteries, a black diffluent blood, forming 
sometimes into soft and diffluent coagula, and coagulating very 
imperfectly when exposed to atmospherical air, ‘This disso- 
ution of the blood from the formation of large ecclymoses and 
of effusions into the lungs and other organs; the capillary 
vessels are usually injected. One can see that the alteration 
of the blood has been the true cause of the stagnation of the 
circulation in this order of vessels.* * % % 

“It is important to state that man, in the same Way as ani- 
mals, dies from cutaneous asphyxia when his body is covered 
by impermeable applications. I shall detail, in another work, 
the results of my researches upon this subject, and facts which 
at : aie history will enter into the province of 
seiliiote : ae | oo when Leo X., was raised to the 
golden ap : rs ( pi gilt all over, in order to. represent the 
fn us ben ortunate child soon died, the victim of 
slenchett a me of a novel kind. I have gilded, 
the child. sa several guinea-pigs, and all have died like 

| ence. 

Monsieur Fourcault in summing up his researches remarks 
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movements, and finally the phenomena of usphywia are also 
results of the same experiments. Cutaneous asphyxia ma 
cause the death of man and animals ; in this affection the blood 
presents, in the highest degree, the refrigeraut, and stupefving 
qualities of veNnous* blood.” siting 

The above extracts are our answer to those superficial 
medical objectors, who would argue, that death is not occasioned 
in the above cases by the exclusion of atmospheric air from 
the system, but by the suppression of poisonous salts secreted 
in the skin; the effects of the suppression of the most poison. 
ous and irritating of these is well known to the physician, but 
the phenomena which they present bear no analogy to those 
presented in the case before us, which exhibit all the symptoms 
and appearance of true suffocation ; if however the evidence of 
these experiments be not sufficient to convince him, we will be 
prepared to meet him, on a more convenient battle field, where 
arguments which would only prove tedious and unintelligible 
to the non-protessionable reader, may be adduced without re- 
serve, in support of our position. 

Now if it be conceded that the main cause of consumption 
(tracing the disease back to its earliest stage) is to be found in 
an insuflicient supply of oxgven to the system (which certaily 
the success attendant on the treatment, based upon this theory 
would lead one to suppose) we would ask our readers seriousiy 
to reflect how can consumption be cured by drugging, and 
how can the much required oxygen be supplied to the system 
by any such proceeding? We think that the results of 
such a system afford a satisfactory answer to this question; 
failure marking its course wherever it has been tried. 
Again as regards the fashionable remedy of going abroad, how 
are we likely to get more oxygen supplied to us abroad than al 
home? A mild climate may certainly prove less irritating than 
our native air to a diseased and disordered lung and the suffer- 
ing and uneasiness consequent on the irritation may be thereby 
allaved, but we are not a whit nearer being cured, nor have 
we properly gone to workt to remove the main spriig 4 
origin of the disease. 


. SEB PTC Use ‘ved of its ne- 
* When blood is overloaded with carbon, and deprived of Its 
cessary supply of oxygen, the term ‘* Venous”’ 1s applied to it. iv 
‘a Ns nels e 7 i Ty 
+ Where consumption has been relieved by residence abroad, 
° ° Bs } " kin roduced 
benefit derived must be attributed to the action on the skin Pp 
by the hot climates to which the patient is usu 
covery in this way has been confined to very mild 
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Let our readers bear in mind the following aphorism of 
Dr. Hall; ‘‘ Close bedrooms make the graves of multitudes ; 
ot them recollect that impure blood is the origin of con- 
sumption, and that empure air, causes wmpure blood. 

Acting on these principles, in curing consumption, Dr. Barter 
would use all means to place the system in a favourable coulition 
to receive a full supply of oxygen, first by a direct inhalation of a 
mixture of oxygen and atmospheric air through the lungs, se- 
ondly by enjoining a large amount of active exercise in the open 
air, when practicable, and sleeping at night with open windows, 
and thirdly by inducing a healthy action of the skin,* and con- 
sequent supply through it, of oxygen to the blood, by the in- 
tervention of the ‘Turkish bath; this mode of treatment 
has, we believe, proved most successful, whilst the old 
mode of treatment, of which it is the very antipodes, viz., 
keeping the patient ina heated and impure atmosphere, and 
applying a respirator to the mouth, has proved most unsuccess- 
ful and fatal: how it could ever have entered into the brain of 
a physician to recommend the use of a respirator as a cure for 
consumption we are at a loss to imagine, a more ingenious 
mode of shutting out the pure atmosphere essential to our ex- 
stence, and exchanging it for one loaded with carbonic acid, 
thus aggravating the disease which it seeks to cure,) could 
uot pussibly be devised. Man in a state of health requires 
pure air as a condition of his existence, and can it be supposed 
that ina state of disease, he will be able more successfully to 
resist the effects of poison on his system, than when in a state 
of health. Will he in a state of disease be strengthened and im- 
proved by the loss of that, on a due supply of which, when 
well, the continuance of his health and strength would 
‘epend? Does the experience of our readers furnish them 
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mproved action of the skin deserving to be considered rather as in- 
‘uced accidentally than by design; as otherwise more attention 
would have been paid to so important a matter, and there would have 
ut no necessity for ordering the patient abroad, as similar results 
; nuld have been obtained much more easily and effectually, by keeping 
err iipe home ; the use of the Turkish Bath conferring all the benefits 
wise, followed by the tonic effects of cool air and 
“er, by which the debilitating effects of continual residence in a 
arm climate are obviated. 
the ape land remarks—* The more active and open the skin is 
tthe Fea . ‘om it Ne people be against obstructions and diseases 
will thes vide . | tines, and lower stomach ; and the less tendency 
- “ave to gastric (bilious) fevers, hypochondriasis, gout, 
catarrh and varicose veins.” ; 
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with a single case of recovery from consumption caused by the 
use of a respirator, or does it not, on the contrary, supply them 
in every case where it has been resorted to with instances of 
the bad effects attendant upon its use ? 

In support of the view taken by Dr. Barter, we woujj 
observe that narrow and contracted lungs, an impure atmos. 
phere, uncleanly habits, sedentary occupation, indulgence in 
alcoholic liquors, and over eating, all directly tend to the over. 
loading of the blood with carbon, and they are also the most 
frequent causes of consumption ; but the success attending this 
treatment is the argument which will have most weight with 
the public, and tend to its extension and adoption by the 
profession at large ; when this takes place we shall not have 
consumptive patients sent abroad to seek restoration of their 
health,—‘ to Nice, where more zaéive persons dic of consump- 
tion than inany English town of equal population,—to Madeira, 
where no local disease is more prevalent than consumption,— 
to Malta, where one-third of the deaths amongst our troops 
are caused by consumption,—to Naples, whose hospitals record 
a mortality from consumption of one in two and one-third of 
the patients,—nor finally to Florence, where pneumonia is said 
to be marked by a suffocating character, and a rapid_ progress 
towards its final stage. Sir James Clarke has assailed with 
much force the doctrine that change of climate is beneficial in 
cases of consumption. M. Carriere, a French physician, has 
written strongly against it. Dr. Burgess, an eminent Scotch 
physician, also contends that climate has little or nothing to 
do with the cure of consumption, and that if it had, the curative 
effects would be produced through the skin and not the lungs, 
by opening the pores, and promoting a better aeration of the 
blood.” 

Before leaving this subject we would entreat our readers 
seriously to consider the observations here addressed to 
them, and the facts which have been adduced im support 
of the mode of treatment which we have advocated. The 
subject is one of fearful moment, as on this disease being 
rightly understood, the lives of millions of our countryme 
depend : if a rational mode of treatment be adopted, its fearfu 
ravages may be successfully encountered and stayed, but — 
the pallid spectre will stalk, as it has hitherto done, uncer 
through the length and breadth of our island, bearing death t0 
millions of her sons. 

With regard to water drinking, an important pé 
hydropathic process, and against which much prejudice es 
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the following extracts from the pen of the justly celebrated allo- 
pathic physician, Sir Henry Holland, will not, we hope, be 
sonsidered out of place. In his work styled ‘ Medical Notes 
and Reflections,” treating of ‘‘Diluents,” he thus writes :— 


“Though there may seem little reason for considering these as a 
separate class of remedies, yet I doubt whether the principles of 
treatment implied in the name is sufficiently regarded in modern 
practice. On the Continent, indeed, the use of diluents is much 
more extensive than in England; and, under the form of mineral 
waters especially, makes up in some countries a considerable part of 
general practice. But putting aside all question as to mineral ingre- 
dients in water, the consideration more expressly occurs, to what 
extent and with what effects this great diluent, the only one which 
really concerns the animal economy, may be introduced into the 
system as a remedy? Looking at the definite proportion which in 
healthy state exists in all parts of the body between the aqueous, 
saline, and animal ingredients—at the various organs destined direct- 
ly or indirectly, to regulate the proportion—and at the morbid 
results occurring whenever it is materially altered—we must admit 
the question as one very important in the animal economy, and 
having various relation to the causes and treatment of disease. 
Keeping in mind then this reference to the use of water as an inter- 
nal remedy, diluents may be viewed under three conditions of probable 
usefulness ;—first, the mere mechanical effect of quantity of liquid 
in diluting and washing away matters, excrementitious or noxious, 
from the alimentary canal ;—Secondly, their influence in modifying 
certain morbid conditions of the blood ;—and thirdly, their effect upon 
various functions of secretion and excretion, and especially upon 
those of the kidneys and skin ¥ . * The first is an 
obvious benefit in many cases, and not to be disdained from any 
notion of its vulgar simplicity. It is certain, there are many states 
of the alimentary canal, in which the free use of water at stated 
times produces good, which cannot be attained by other or stronger 
remedies. I have often known the action of the bowels to be main- 
tained with regularity for a long period, simply by a tumbler of 
Water, warm or cold, on an empty stomach, in cases where medicine 
had almost lost its effect, or become a source only of distressing 
irritation. The advantage of such treatment is still more strongly 
attested, where the secretions taking place into the intestines, or the 
ape formed there during digestion, become vitiated in kind. 
p+ ereepaiel maga tare to the membranes, which we 
igen 7 » Big °y other means, and aids in removing 
til sl a wit 1 less distress than any other remedy, 
a - : of moe largely used, its effect goes farther in 
application is” tee sta / of the secreting surfaces by direct 
experience, having ys ab mention these circumstances upon 
in practice ner = en obtained much good from resorting to them 
proved of little avail. Bile medicines and ordinary methods had 
tall avail, lution thus used, for example, so as to act 

entents of the bowels, is beneficial in many dyspeptic cases, 
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where it is especially an object to avoid needless irritation to the 
system. Half-a-pint or more of water taken when fasting at the 
temperature most agreeable to the patient, will often be found to giv, 
singular relief to his morbid sensations * e © In reference 
to the foregoing uses of diluents, it is to be kept in mind, that the 
lining of the alimentary canal is, to all intents, a surface, as well as 
the skin, pretty nearly equal in extent; exercising some similar 
functions, with others more appropriate to itself, and capable in many 
respects of being acted upon ina similar manner. As respects the 
subject before us, it 1s both expedient and correct in MANY Cases to 
regard diluents as acting on this internal surface analogously to 
liquids on the skin. And I would apply this remark not onl) to the 
mechanical effects of the remedy, but also to their use as the medium 
for conveying eold to internal parts ;—a point of practice which 
either the simplicity of the means, or the false alarms besetting it, 
have hitherto prevented from being duly regarded.” 


Again he writes :— 

‘Without reference, however, to these extreme cases, it must be 
repeated, that the use of water, simply as a diluent, scarcely receives 
attention and discrimination enough in our English practice.” 


Aud again : 


‘“ As T have been treating of this remedy only in its simplest form, 
I do not advert to the use of the different mineral waters farther 
than to state, that the y confirm these general views, separating as far 
as can be done, their effect as diluents from that of the ingredients 
they contain, The copious employment of some of them in conti- 
nental practice gives room for observation, which is wanting under 
our more limited use. I have often seen five or six pints taken daily 
for some weeks together, (a great part of it in the morning while 
fasting,) with singular benefit in many cases to the general health 
and most oby iously to the state of the secretions, ’ ° ’ 
These courses, however, were always conjoined with ample exercise 
and regular habits of life ; doubtless influencing much the action of 
the waters, and aiding their salutary effect.” ' 


With this quotation we take leave of Sir Henry Holland, 
merely observing, that no hydropathist could say more on the 
subject than he has done, and that the continental practice 
referred to, of drinking large quantities of water conjome 
with ample exercise and regular habits of life, 1s precisely 
that practice which hydropathy enjoins. 

It may not be uninteresting to observe, that under Hydro- 
pathic treatment, chronie disease frequently becomes acute, lor 
as the body improves in strength the more acutely will any exis’ 
ng disease develope itself, and for the following reason; pain Is 
caused byan effort of nature to relieve the system of some morbid 
fluence residing in it, and the stronger the constitution, th 
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greater efforts will it make to remove that morbid influence, 
and therefore the greater — will be the pain ; but on the 
other hand, when the body is enfeebled, its efforts to relieve 
itself, though continual, are weak and inefficient, and the dis- 
ease remaining in the system, assumes the chronic and less 
painful form. Now with these facts before them, we have 
been amused at hearing physicians observe, in their efforts to 
decry the “ Water System,” “ Oh it 1s good for the general 
health, but nothing more.” When speaking thus they do not 
however reflect, that they are affording the strongest possible 
testimony in support of the system which they seek to decry, 
inasmuch as every physiologist, from Cape Clear to the Giant’s 
Causeway, admits the principle, that the cure of disease 1s to be 
sought for in the powers of the living organism a/one, and it 
must be evident that the more you strengthen that organism, 
the more you increase its powers to cure itself, and diminish 
its liability to future disease. 

Having trespassed thus far on the attention of our readers, 
we would conclude by inviting them and the medical profession 
generally, to a calm and dispassionate investigation, as far as 
their opportunities allow, of the relative merits of the allopatliic 
an hydropathic modes of treating disease, approaching the in- 
vestigation with a mind devoid of prejudice and bigotry. ‘Their 
duty to themselves and to society demands this enquiry from 
tleus—two antagonistic systems (we use the term advisedly) are 
eons for their acceptance, which will they lay hold of ? 
'o assist them in determining this point we would recommend 
for their quiet perusal, either or all of the works alluded to in 
this article, the study of which will be found interesting and 
profitable. If they conclude that drugs are wholesome let 
them by all means be swallowed, but if they are proved to be 
injurious, deleterious and unnecessary, then away with them ; 
if opiates are innocuous let them be retained, but if they congest 
the liver, sicken the stomach, and paralyse the actions of the 
vital organs, the sooner they are erased for ever from the 
Hygienic Pharmacopeia the better—let them gracefully retire 
in favor of the improved systein of hot stupes, fomentations, 
and the abdominal compress. 

We would ask the medical profession of Ireland to reflect onthe 
fact, that Dr. Barter’s establishment at Blarney contains at this 
mowent upwards of 120 patients, with many more frequently seek- 
ing for admission within its Walls, most of whom leave the estab- 
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lishment ardent converts to [ydropathy, determined lor the 
rest of their lives to * throw physic to the dogs,” Hleeing from 
it as from some poisonous thing. It will not do for the mM to 

pooh pooh the system, and tell their patients, as m; iny of them 
do, thac it will kill them ; such language only betrays ignorance 
on their part, and will not put down a system which dail ¥ gives 
the lie to their predictions by affording ocular de monstrati n of 
its eflicacy, in the restored health and blooming cheek of many 
an emaciate “dl friend. Men are too sensible now-a-d; ays to pin their 
faith on the dictum of a medical man, who runs down a system 
without fi urly Inve stigating it, and ex camining the pris ic Ip IPS ON 
which it acts, to say nothing of the prejudice he must fee In 
favor of his own partic ‘ular system ; but if a mode of tre atment 
be rational, producing cures ‘when every other system of treat 
ment has failed, and recommend itself’ to the common sense 
and reason of mankind, we believe such a principle will make 
its way despite of all the opposition it may encounter, and this 
very progress the water cure is at present making. 

The very simplicity of the processes of the water cure, which 
people ¢ annot believe capable of producing the etlects ascribed 
to them, has cluefly militated against its more universal recep- 
tion, by the lay public, t together with the belief (ingrained by 
long hi ibit,) in the absolute necessity for drugs, in curing di 
sease ; but this belief, if not rationally founded, will soon give 
way: were the condition, however, of affairs reversed, and 
Eivdropathy become as old a system as the Allopathic, this 
belief, in the eflicacy of an old school, might be securely enter- 
tained; for no one would think for a moment of exchanging a 
system, fixed, intelligible and certain in its action, as based on 
scientitic principles, ‘and consonant with the laws of physiology, 
for the uncertain, groping, empirical, and injurious practice of 
drug medication. 
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If it be true that there is but one step from the sublime fo 
the ridiculous, there may yet be hope for the Board of ‘Trinity 
College. Their next step may possibly raise them to the suab- 
lime, for their last has made them supremely ridiculous. 
Having been exposed to the fire of formidable batteries on all 
gdes from north and south, English and Irish, daily, weekly, 
and monthly, they in solemn conclave resolve to open fire in 
return and thereupon they plant with mighty preparation, a 
pop-gun, But we fear, though 


«_____ Facilis descensus Averni, 
Sed revocare graduin,— 
Hic labor, hoc opus est—” 


A brief narrative of events will introduce our remarks. Since 
Dr. Shaw'squestions on the hastings in April last, drew public 
attention to the affairs of the college, the newspapers of Dublin, 
Belfast, Cork, Liverpool, and other places, have kept up and in- 
ereised that attention by a continuous series of articles. ‘Tie 
puvlic and the board were eqnallyamazed, the former at the state 
of things now discovered fur the first tiie, the latter at the revo- 
utionary audacity which was not overawed by the venerable as- 
pect of the sacrosanct seven. In their dimsay they cast about 
whatto do, Oh, that they could trace some of those sharp miss- 
ves and a collegiate hand! the arrow marked specially“ for Alex- 
suder's eye,” should be returned with envenomed barb. At 
last they hit upon a graud move which should, as they hoped, 
crush the rebellion in the bud. ‘They remembered that two of 
tie Fellows had actually written and signed two letters in the 
hewspapers, ‘I'o be sure thie letters were of the most innocent 
kind, but that would only render-the example more telling. 
‘ese gentlemen, therefore, were summoned before the board 
and censured, ‘They were informed that the statutes forbid any 
ibaa me pdcecaee eet cemeeer cn 
the enirt of this’ot j YS se ite t was Inconsistent with 
hits x te “or : atute, they were told, to write on College 

mine puoic papers, This smells of casuistry. It was 
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at all events, as ‘the Saturday Review justly remarked 
queerest recognition on record of the jurisdiction of the pre 
The Board were ill-advised when they resolved to strain g: 
ancient restriction on the side of strictness. These rusty fet 
ters lave a trick of snapping, if screwed too tightly. 
The fact is, that just as an old woman of eighty wy) 
call her grandson a boy after he has passed two score, the 
worthy seniors are accustomed to regard the non-tutors as tere 
scho olbovs whose youth, in fact, excludes them from talon ips, 
and who will be frightened out of their wits, and come down 
on their knees at an angry look from a senior, glad to get off 
without a whipping. ‘These schoolboys, omen: are old 
enough to be bishops, and many of them are not younger than 
senior fellows themselves used to be in olden times. So the 
Board found they had caught a couple of ‘Tartars. The fel. 
lows censured appealed to the visitors, be! presently after, an 
article was announced to appear in the Dublin Unirersity 
Magazine, which would at once carry the question into th 
London press. lere was a pretty pickle ! what on earth was 
to be done? The first move was to establish a censorship of 
the press. ‘The publishers were requested to cancel the art- 
cle. This of course they could not do. Perhaps, however, 
the Lord Lieutenant would do them the favor to require the 
author's signature to every article published, in which case col- 
legiate discipline might be brought to bearagain, Allin vai 
The article appeare d, sharp and ‘decisive, and as was expect i 
the London papers iminediately took up the question. Nes 
plans were wnetid from day to day. Should they reply? To 
do so in their own names, would make matters worse. Should 
they prosecute some one paper for libel? Some member ol 
the Board better acquained than the rest with modern facts 
and ideas, reminded them that the law of libel had been 
changed. At last a move was actually adopted, that the sup- 
ek author should be summoned, and required to confess. 
We will not venture to affirm that a rack was obtained “wy 
tle museum to have its persuading powers tried. Fortunatel) 
accident prevented the monstrous scheme from being « amie 
out imniediately, and the following day (which was Sunday, 
brought with it wiser counsels. But something must be done 
to shew that the Board is not to be tritled with with impunity. 
Evgyx«! the publisher of the Magazine being also bookseller 
to the University, was informed that he could not retain both 
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oflices; no senior Fellow could be expected to enter a shop, m 


which the first object to meet his senses would be that nasty 
Magazine with the shocking mass of corruption, which had 
been stirred in its pages. ‘Thus the only sufferer from the ven- 
geauce of the Board hitherto has been a bookseller. With 
respect to the censure of Messrs. Shaw and Carmichael, the 
visitors will probably decide before this is published, whe- 
tler it was justified by the statutes. They will of course 
wake every allowance for the Board, who as a plain mat- 
ter-of-fact body, could not understand that the phases ‘ tri- 
bunal of public opinion,” ‘verdict of the press,” &c., 
were not to be taken literally as implying a recognised 
court. It will be a strong temptation to the Archbishop of 
Dublin, one of the visitors, to read them a lecture on the influ- 
ence of words on thought. We shall expect to see this notable 
stance exposed in the next edition of his Grace’s Logic. As 
tlie Board, however, have recognised the existence of a public 
inbunal, we hope they wall feel bound to respect its decisions. 
If the visitors should decide that writing in the newspapers 
is within the meaning of the statute what will be the result ? 
First it is to be observed that the punishment enacted by the 
statute 1s, academically speaking, capita/, nothing short in fact 
lexpulsion. And we may note that if the board believed 
woof the fellows to have been guilty of such an offence, they 
might have told them plainly that the next offence committed 
Mier warning would be visited with expulsion. Would the 
tribunal of public opinion tolerate such a punishment for such 
au offence? The Board in fact have been endeavouring 11 
their usual antiquated fashion to follow the example of some 
ae Grecian States, who used occasionally to fortify a Jaw 
cera capital to propose its repeal. ‘They have chosen all 
The y precedent, and an unlucky occasion for its imitation. 
rie <i gi A ee There is no need to sign letters im 
en ee oe a ee ae avowed 
“ anonymous ecribblers” aon it) iit wt aap Li elk 
sais sve : see bs yut with little el ect, as long as they 
the question” A, jah eet seies hey must then revive 
have shown ther ar tr ut lors to confess, and this they 
u they are at least prepared to attempt. But more- 
over, one can surely plead i 
Well as by writing 4 hte, court by word of mouth, as 
y Writing; and that no less in that court which the 


Board } 
we ave 8 > oo F i 
just recognised than in the Queen’s Bench ; the 
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Board must therefore either shut up the feliows mn ceils (0 | 


‘wis 


vent commumeation with the outer world, or must have it 
system of espionage, Its Dionysius’ Kar which will convey to 
august P resence the murmurs of the whole city 

The nearest approach to a violation of this now 

statute ene we can call to mind occurred in 1852, before 

the | niversits ( omunission, which had some claim to he rp 
Koval Court, though not judreial, and the autho 

In respect to collegiate matters, the Provost and 

or Fellows expressly dechned to acknowledge. Before 

hat court, however, the Provost brought against the whole class 

non tyter | ellows, the charge of being useless an ia “ nur. 


rye tent, Tv 
Board might have had some ground for their censure 
; had charged the two fellows with a violation of that 
inthe fellow’s oath, which binds them to promote the 
| eace, ¢ dignity and comfort of the Semor Fellows. Were 
hey silly enongh to imagine that the dignity and comfort ot 
he Se Mor ellows would be promoted by the publication of 
eir college affairs They know the Board long enough to 


be aware that publicity as the last thing it desires. Now that the 


proce edings of former years are be} a BE Sg it aked up, doub itiess the 
ext step will be to demand the regul; ir publication of all pro- 


r 


nas of the “Board for the future: alarming shades 
Whi, how could those nice little arrangements of which Senior 
‘ llows now reap th e fruits ever have been adopted it pubhiet¥ 
been necessary = The Board have a vested mglit to 


Without it their power is incomplete, even in cases 


ere 1] 


® About two hundred vears ago, the Irish Parliament found it 
nec ¢ SSary to Inquire into the conduct ot Provost Chappels, and jssued 
ussion for the purpose, The scholars alleged that the statuts 

hem not to give information, but the Parliament made short 

n, by Susp nding the statute. We mention this 

wo that a commission such as that of 1852, would accor- 


lent be unde rstood to come within the meaning v! thie 


“arguinent sugwested in jest, has been actually at 
or the Board. If he had read the oath he 
tea binds every fellow to promote the 
and of every member thereof, especially 
- Fellows. it therefore binds the Semor Ib } 
and dignity of the non tutors or schol 
Brewster's polite plirase 
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with which the authority of the Board alone Is competent to 
deal, a sharp watch would be kept upon their Innovations by 
the other members of the College, 1 their proceedings were 
tnown. This would of itself serve as a check. There are 
other cases, however, in which the intervention of the visitors 
or of the crown is necessary to give validity to the measures of 
‘he Board. With the help of secrecy this little obstacle 1s 
eqsily surmounted. An apparently innocent resolution comes 
before the visitors or the government, for their assent; iis not 
opposed by any members of the College, for its existence 1s 
unknown to them, but of course this silence appears to the 
visitors or the crown, to imply consent, and consequently the 
resolution becomes law. It may not be discovered until it 1s 
too late to be easily remedied. Probably it may only be the 
small end of a wedge, the pressure of which is not felt until 
the sanction of immemorial usage is alleged against those who 
complain of being crushed. ‘The remedy is publicity.* 

Do these remarks seem in any degree exaggerated ? we 
would ask our readers to recollect that it 1s only a few years 
since te Board of ‘Trinity College, concocted a statute intended 
to be a sop to the members of the University who were be- 
ginning to ask for a constitution. ‘This statute affected the 
rights and privileges of some two thousand persons, now 
wasters of arts, besides all future graduates, yet not a hint of 
its preparation, much less of its conients, was conveyed to any 
those persons or to their parliamentary representatives. It 
was discovered quite accidentally by one of the fellows, as our 
readers may remember, in the printing office, where it had lain 
printed and undergoing corrections from time to time for two 
years, and it finally obtained the Royal sanction, without an 
opportunity being offered to any member of the University to 
examine or fo discuss its merits, or to suggest amendment, 
aT may be worth while to notice the argument put forward 
= behalt of the Board, that the candour with whieh they offered 
oase on to the Royal Commissioners proves that they do 
Sebadeicies: neg a8, eee contrasts favorably with the Univ, r. 
dhe sp . pene Now many of the ( olleges in theas 
those which fused open i Age b ee ee 5 and 
foundations, and forbidden may hae ie ete MpeernBotat A ‘ialts hela 
st Commissioners authority. 'Peit re Colleve Dublin, ise. one 
undation, governed by roval st: | se acon ee roe 

j Mi atutes, and wholly subject to the 


. Va) an Pr : ‘ . hs ’ 
7 u ney ied fo refuse information asked by the fou id r would 
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No; that would interfere with the object of the Board y 
was, seeing that the University was likely to obtain. som 
constitution, to secure for themselves alone the power of 
framing it, and thereby of neutralizing by subtle clauses, any 
apparent privileges which might be granted. The measur 
which resulted from this notable policy, was character. 
ized by the clearness and exactness fannliar to all students. 
of board-room literature. As to the grammar of i/, w 
should like to know whether the Civil Service Commissioners 
would consider a man qualified to be secretary to an lin portant 
board, who after two years devoted to preparation of his 
exere)se, should \ rite of § ‘all such power as to the Provost, 
Mellows and Scholars, have been given granted or possessed.” 
But tlere is a more serious fault’ In the opinion of a 

Lawye - the letters pate nf, if understood 1 In} the ouly SCNSC whic Hy 


the words naturally ean bear, would be of necessity sili 


tia 
. 
. 


void. The words must be tien in a non-natural sense, 1 
hey are to have any force at all. In this a device intended to 
familiarize the Dublin Students with ‘ non-natural” con 
struetion 2? Butain whatever sense the words are taken, the 
patent, aceording to high legal authority, do not 


| : 
ccomplish what they were istaelled to do, but something wholl 
ferent, and whi at they hi ave done has been executed in sas th 
auner as to leave unsettled the most Important practical 
ots . detail. To complete the insolence (we can call e 
less) of this i roceeding of the Board the letters pate: t whe 


itss 
ts) ° 
we dare 


tad ad were not co mmmunie: ated to those concern d ie 
Van  Fello ws of Trinity College were favored with § 
' but i wembers of the U niversity Senate or those 
ed to become such, were left in ignorance of the new 
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{ nec eeened t! Cll. 
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Another instance less noticed is the Queen’s letter of 15], 
¢ compensation for renewal fines. It is probable that the 
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. 1} 
val fines were d carn by the Provost and semior fe: 
rly period; the fact is, the amount was f 
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and in such cases made and provided be fully observed, 

that one half of the annual value be reserved as rent. 
Now the statute of Charles I., here referred to was enacted with 
regard to all colleges, hospitals, ecclesiastical corporations, and 
bishops, for its intention 1s expressly stated to be, to prevent 
the future revenues of such corporations from being anticipat- 
ed; to prevent, for example, a bishop from leasing the see 
lands in such a tnanner as to leave to his successor only an 
insignificant annual rent. It was not implied so far as we can 
iudge, that governors of hospitals, or of colleges, had the 
right of appropriating the fines to their own private use. — If 
it had been so, the intention expressed would have been, to 
preserve a suflicient revenue for the general purposes of tlie 
respective curporations. And the very same observation ap- 
plies to the intention expressed in the college statute, which 1s 
to provide for future increase, and to prevent the Senior 
Fellows from absorbing the entire of the College revenues. 
The reader may naturally ask, how is it in other foundation. 
In Trinity College,Cambridge, which in many respects resembles 
Tnnity College, Dublin, the fines are divided according to a 
fixed proportion among all the fellows. In Brasenose, 
Oxford, the senior fellows * divide the fines, but the commis- 
sioners state that they do not consider the arrangement justified 
by the statutes. The Dublin statutes make no_ special 
mention of fines, but they provide that if the revenues of 
the College should admit of an increase in the salaries 
len enacted, the same proportion should be preserved. 
Whether this clause determines the distribution of the fines, 
as well as the rents, let the reader judge. Ilowever, that may 
ve the Board put the matter, as they supposed, beyond 
question, by obtaining in 1851, (while the University Com- 
masioners were sitting in England, ) a Queen’s letter, granting 
“em £300 per annum each in lieu of the fines which they 
resigned to the common chest. Of course, nobody stepped 
‘orward to say to the Government, Let not the question of 
the legality of the distribution of the fines, be prejudiced by 
‘is commutation,t for the whole matter was arranged 


[re! 
namely, 


® : ‘a , y 
It may be worth notice that the Senior Fellows of Brasenose, 


are. at le, , junior i | 
rey at least some of them, actually junior in College standing to the 
hon-tutors of 5-U.D. 


+t We of o 
° of course, have not seen the letters patent, but we suppose 


+} 
hal 


Bally they do not prejudice the previous question, 





Now we do not want to have this 
Semor Fellows’ revenue disturbed ; they ought to} 
pretty good salary, and this is now the most unobject onabl, 
part of their imeome. But there are one or two pornt 
which we would direct attention ; first, we have here a manif 
confession, that the revenues of the College have admitted 
very large Increase in the original statutable salaries | buytin 
violation of the st: itute, that ierease has been, since 17: 58 
wholly given to the Senior Fellows. Thewr fixed income has 
increased nine fold since that date, while that of all other officers 
in the College has remained the same. That increase, how 
ever, does not by any means represent the augmentation of 
their whole income. There are sundry other sources of 
revenue not vet sanctioned by Royal Letter. There are the 
Decree Fees, of which a good deal has been heard lately, 
there are the Deerements, under which head the Senor 
Fellows receive an amount which, doubtless to suggest its 
Insigmihecance, they reduce in their answer to the Commission- 
ers toa weekly sum. Kach Semor Fellow, say they, is paid 
three farthingss a week by each pensioner They 1) iwrlit, one 
would think, have done the thi ing respectably when they were 
about it, and made it a penny a week, with the customary sod 
of turf. Then there is) an addition: rn fee paid to each Senior 
Fellow in turn as Semor Lecturer, and passing over the 
minor fees , there is lastly, an income tax of tive per ¢ 
» College revenues paid to each Senior Fellow 
Receiver’s Pees. All these fees are alike unsupported 
y the statutes, ail alike were introduced, no one knows liow, 
and all were condemned by the Commissioners. — How soon tt 
1) please the Board to vag a royal letter, granting them 
a tixed annual compensation in lieu of these fees, we camiot 
tell; perhaps they have done so already. We rather think, 
however, that the publicity which has been given to ( ollege 
Hairs lately, will interfere with ay comfortable settlement o! 
this kind, A royal letter will hardly be granted, without 
some little inquiry ; and if the compensation for renewal fies, 
had not been obtamed by an able stroke of Pp: icy, before the 
Hubli: Commission sat, itis pre ‘bable that it would not have 
Deen tac itly submitted a without some stipulath nas to the 
otier items to which we have referred. 
We have observed that the period at which these sev 


fees were introduced, 1s unknown, but unless we are mistaken, 
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we can point out at least, a limit, and not only” so, Dut tie 
event which probably led to the adoption of these Innovations. 
The documents accessible to the public are but few, so that 
we are obliged to pick out and follow up the slightest traces, 
as much as if we Were investigating the early history of home. 
I: is not necessary, however, yo back much more than a century. 
We need not remind the reader of the clauses in the Caroline 
Statutes directing that when the College revenues should 
admit of it, an augmentation of the salariesof fellows, &c., should 
be made in the same proportion as was thereby assigned ; the 
Board, with consent of the Lord Lieutenant and Visitors, hav- 
ing power to make such augmentation. Now the first recorded 
increase is that to which the Prince of Wales, as Chancellor, 
gave his assent in 1721. We should expect, therefore, thas 
the salaries recited in his letter as then existing, should b 
the same, or at least, in the same proportion as those enacted 
by Charles I., or else that allusion should be made to some 
former augmentation. Not so: a reader of the letter would 
indeed necessarily conclude that it contained the very first 
augmentation, and that the salaries were those originally fixed, 
ut on a comparison, we find that at some previous period, an 
increase had taken place doubtless by decree of the Board, 1 
cousequence of which the salaries of the Fellows now appear 
tripled, while those of the native scholars were not increased 
at all. Further, the salary of the Senior Lecturer had now 
reached four times its original amount, while that of the Sub- 
eeturers at first equal to it, had been only doubled, The 
Vhancellor’s letter augments all these salaries in such a man- 
ner, as to restore exactly (except in the case of the Provost,) 
the original proportion.* In order to do this, it Was necessary 
to add two pounds here ; twenty-three pounds, six shillings, 
aud eight pence there ; twenty-five shillings to a third, and 
“oon, That this shews a desire to restore the old proportion, 
Is manifest, yet this intention is not stated. This rather looks 
as if the statute had been violated before, but that it was 
+ s remedy the mischief quietly, than to take any notice 
‘le Megality. But who took the pains to have it remedied ? 


® 4 . 

Mor har — of the officers had been doubled, except 

rupled + those pgm her and the of Deans, which had been quad. 

increased ei son at : Ve ow S, tripled : oft the scholars, not watives, 

mae all tise e, ‘ = times, Phe letter of the Prince of Wales, 
‘alaries five times the original amount. 
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In the first place the scholars were the party chiefly aggrieved, 
but without help from those in anthority, they could do litt) 
The Senior Fellows were not likely to give them this help of their 
own mere motion, But in the second place the Provost. was 
Dr. Baldwin, then but recently (four years before) appointed, 
and his character is better known than that of almost any other 
Provost of former times. He is known to have been constantly 
in op position to the Raiies Fellows ; he nominated Fellows 
more than once, and scholars ounce, against the will of the ma. 
jority of the Board ; and on one occasion even procured the ex. 
pulsionof aSemorFellow. This Provost, Baldwin, is traditionally 
reported to have been a kind governor to the scholars and 
students generally, and of lis popularity with them, after the 
period now referred to, we have a lasting proof in lis portrait 
which to-day hangs in the dining-hall ; and which was procured 
‘by voluntary subscription of the scholars asa mark of their 
respect ;”’ such an honor was never paid to any other Provost, 
and we think it goes far to prove that to him the scholars 
were indebted for the recognition and assertion of their claims. 
ac next and last augmentation took place in 17958, also in 
e Pr ovostship of Dr. Baldwin, and only a few mouths pre- 
lis death. ITe fixed the salaries of the Senior Fellows 
at £100, of the Juniors at £40, and of the Native Scholars at 
£20. Alt hough the value of money has fallen consi iderably 
since that date, the nominal salaries remain the same. — It was 
probably after this time that the method of augmentation by fees 
was adopt ted, for it does not seem probable that any troubie 
would be ti ake ‘nto increase the Bursar’s salary from twenty to 
fifty pounds, if he were in receipt of five per cent i the 
College Revenues, or that a paltry sum of four pounds would 
be added to the salary of the Senior Lecturer, if the salary 
formed an insignificant part of his income. But as long as all 
the Junior Fellows were Tutors, deriving the greatest part . 
t] eit income from the fees of their pupils, “the re was no suffic om 
e for objecting to the fees which the board might resolve 
to exact for es improvemeat of their own incomes. Ph 


e 


Vious tO 


tT) t; 
scholars in fact were then the only party who had reason f 


’ 


complain, and that solely on the grounds which we shal | pre: 
sently mention. The found: wing of Non-Tutor fellowsh ps ai- 
tered this. On the impolicy of that act we shall not dwell. 
may observe that the object at which it armed Was al 
to condemn it. That object we are miforn ¢c 
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sos to induce the jumlor men by the pressure of poverty to ac- 
cept the college livings, and thus to ensure a succession of va- 
sancies. No means of securing the acceptance of livings could 
well be more objectional ; and supposing 1t to succeed the only 
sireulation resulting in the body of Fellows would be in the tail, 
‘ve motion in the upper members being as sluggish as ever. 
he proper means to have adopted would have been as diminu- 
von of the great inequalities of a Fellow’s income in the dif- 
ferent stages through which he passes. At present every ten 
vears added to a Fellow’s life actually increases considerably the 
value of his life interest in his Fellowship, the nearer approach 
to the great prizes much more than counterbalancing the di- 
winished expectation of life. On the contrary the value of any 
office with a fixed salary is of course continully lessened, and 
by this double action the Fellows become more and more 
permanently fixed, the higher they rise in the list. Moreover, 
this inequality is in fact increasing, and therefore we may ex- 
pect a still smaller number of vacancies in future, and a still 
slower promotion (on an average of many years) of Non Tutors. 
len gentlemen will of course devote their energies to some 
non-Collegiate occupation, and the best years of their lives 
will be wholly lost to the College. They cannot apply them- 
velves to study and research such as would make them, as they 
are Well qualified to become, distinguished ornaments of the 
university. No; if some reform is not effected the existence 
of this body of ill paid Non-utors through the six steps of 
viich every I’ellow must pass, will ruin the efficiency of thie 
College. This is no exaggerated statement ; we are sure of this, 
iat the more the reader reflects upon it the more will he be 
amazed that such a monstrous arrangement should be allowed to 
AONE, the eflect of which is in short to prevent the College 
‘rom obtaining any benefit from ten or more of the best years 
01 each Fellow’s life. Even this does not represent the whole 
evil, for it must be remembered that teachers are required in 
tubjects uot studied for the Fellowship examination, but when 
’ oo to prepare himself for these? While he 
means of the k; _ | — occupied in making a livelihood by 
becomes a Pant ihe, ie has already acquired, and when he 
stances for sie eee he then in favourable circum- 
even likely to " nencing the study of a new subject > Is le 
ae ey, immence at that late period, to apply limself to 
ZiNai research in the subjects of which he is already master ? 
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[hose who are most experienced inthe work of private tuitioy 


be best able to answer. Wiio can Say what would be the resi 


of a contrary system, one which w ould enable eve ry fellow forth 
vear or two following his e ‘lection, to linprove iulmselt by foreign 
travel (as Bishop Be rkeley did), or by the study of some special 
branch for which he might have some taste? It js i at 
present to dwell further ou this point. ‘The Scholars’ case de- 
mands a brief notice. 

The case of the scholars as we would put it, is briefly this, 
[t is desirable that a clever and industrious young man should 
be able to obtain for himself a maintenance at the College ey- 
pense during his preparation for the business of lis professi '. 
if not during the whole of his undergraduate course. But yt 
is not desirable that by a single success early in lis career, | 
should secure such a maintenance for any lengthened. period, 
as this would in most cases tend ouly to encourage him | 
indolence ever after. The latter proposition will not we p: 
sume be demed ; with respect to the former it is sufficient. to 
observe, that in every College in the realm, except oe: 
( ‘ollege, an able student m iv by his own exertion in the pur- 


suit of his ordin: ary collegiate studies, obtain an income. suffi. 
like une 


cient at least to render resort to school teaching or the 
In Trimty College, Dablin, a scholar on the founda. 


‘ 
' 
wis 


HeCessary. 
tina of one of the royi al schools may do the hke : - but stud 


from other schools, iowever industrious or accomplistied, \ 

not be rewarded by the Colle Ue witha pub he maintenance. 
We shall not argue that philosophically speaking it 1s desirable, 
especially ina poor country like this, that ample provisio 
should be made for such students. We are mistaken if the 
country will not think itself entitled to demand it. 

But for those few persons who approve of leaving th ings as 
they are we would observe, that other Colleges, as we live 
show n, do make such provision ; and multitudes of students 
who are not rich, but give good promise of future distinct 
wil] be infallibly attr vated to those Colleges where whatevet 
merit thes have is sure to be rec enised, not bv a piece 
parc! hment but by the more satisfacts ry honor of oue 
scholarships, worth from five to one hundred pounds 
which will both ene ourage and enable them to app ly ther mselves 


to their studies With increased dilige nce, so that they mm 
| their College, and thus give ita new affraceon 
se CAIs 


' r 
r 
iP wire 


fils dis the manner in wiles t 
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f such prizes promotes the prosperity, and, therefore, ayain 
nereases the revenues of the College which 1s liberal enough 
to found them, [t 1s a most short-sighted policy which cuts 
down the prizes ina great place of education, such as ‘Trinity 
College. But it is said, the present scholarships are good 
enough for the class of nen who obtain them, considering the 
moderate attainments which the examination requires. A 
manufacturer might as reasonably decline to introduce an im- 
sroved article into the market on the ground that the existing 
article was fully equivalent to the price paid for it, and satisfied 
the demand. But he knows that a better article may com- 
mand a better price and bring a better custom to his own 
establishment. And one would think it equally plain that the 
nature of the competition must be determined by the nature 
of the prize. It will not be long before the Fellowship Ex- 
amination furnishes an illustration of this obvious principle. 
frue, reply the Board in 1843, but increased competition 1s 
much to be deprecated ; a greater number of students than at 
present would be drawn off from their ordinary studies to read 
for scholarships, and would be seriously injured thereby. We 
protest we are amazed at this statement proceeding from the 
veads of the College. Reading for scholarships has positively, 
they tell us, an injurious effect on the education of the students, 
and of course it follows that the only benefit to the successful 
candidate is the small pecuniary emolument. IPf this be true, 
the sooner all examinations for College prizes are swept away the 
vetter, But in accordance with the second principle mentioned 
above we think it would be very unwise to raise all the seventy 
cholarships to a value much larger than the present. If the 
od distinction of native and other scholars had been retained, 
the salary of both classes being increased, if not exactly in 
‘het original proportion as provided by the statute, yet so as 
0 preserve a considerable advantage to the native scholar, 
Mien these more profitable places might very well be disposed 
by appointing to tlleem those scholars who were most distin- 
i. : their Degree Examination. his distinction was 
abolish 1p RR : 
rary le d, “ 1828; but there is no reason why some 
in ae ” aon be adopted which would havea similar 
ee Aelia dire. to found new Scholarships, it is 
eh nr out the principles laid down in the Statutes 
oSeves, and inake thirty of the existing Scholarships of 


rnin 
wuCT 


*ligier value than the rest. Scholars who distinguished 
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themselves at the Degree examination or at the Pheo!| iW 
Ixamination should be eligible to these places, and 

hold for a period to be fixed by the Board. And we are , 
sure that the Board might not adopt a hint of another kind 
given by the aacient practice of the College. It was formerly 
the custom, before each examination for Scholarships, t to read 
over the list of the existing scholars in the higher classes, and 
remove those who had Wis most neglectful of their studies 
so as to increase the number of vacancies. Now we do not 
wish to leave such a very arbitrary power in the hands of th: 
Board. We know that in former times it) was much abused: 
but it is not very difficult to fix some detimte standard of th 
distinction which every scholar should be required to attain i: 
order to be entitled to retain his Scholarship. A provision of 
this kind is actually enforced with regard to the Bell’s scholars 
in the Knghsh Uuiversities,and with respect to Queen’s scholars 
(elected from the Royal schools) in our own, These Jast ar 
required to obtain a certain amount of distinction every year, 
but in the ease of the University scholars we should entorce 
this rule only in connection with the Degree Examination 


We would make a scholar’s salary after that period depe 


wholly on the distinction he had obtained. But in the eas 

Undergraduates also there ought to be a sufficient numb: 
of exhibitions or other prizes to raise the income of the mos! 
listinguished and meritorious students to £50 a-year. A 
Exiibitioner from the Royal schools may have £50 in addition 


to his Schok arship and other oflices, and in m: ny Cases ma) 


enjoy an income of £80 or £90, but this is a peculiar privuieg’ 
of the students from those sclsools. [t may be said that 
foundation of Kxhibitions may be left to private mu ificence 
We regret indeed that Dublin College has not enjoyed to 3 
greater extent the benefits of pmvate foundation. But i ti 
funds of the ¢ College itself are adequate, as we believe ties 
are, let a portion of them be devoted to this purpose, No 
better investment could be made, for a tenfold return will 
uecrue to the College Wh the way already suggested, aii 
through the College to every me mmber of it. A liberal and 
judicious distribation .of rewards, fitted to attract men o! 
first-rate abilities, to develop their powers and to retain them i 
the College, will do more for its prosperity by a thousand times 
than a few paltry successes in lists which a great Universit) 


ought not to condescend to enter. 
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Rut we are often told the Scholarships and Fellowships ot 
Trinity College are really superior in value to those in the 
English Colleges. ‘This is an example of the fallacy of averages. 
By a similar fallacy it might be inferred that if one hundred new 
scholarships of ten pounds a-year, and ten of fifty pounds, were 
formed theCollege would, on the whole, be worse provided than 
tis. Itis true that the average salary of each scholarship in Ox- 
ford isabout £15, and in Cambridge about £17, but in the Col- 
leges of the former University there are altogether about four 
hundred scholarships, and in the latter nearly eight hundred. 
The low average value is caused by the vast number of foun- 
dations of small value. But it does not follow that the average 
income of each scholar is as above stated. On looking at the 
Cambridge University Calendar, we find that in one College 
alone (Pembroke) chosen at random, one student holds three 
sciolarships worth, together £90, another four worth £103, 
aud soon. ‘Thus, even places of smal] value being held simul- 
taneously, may make up an important prize. But there are 
also scholarships of large value. ‘There are some of £60, £70, 
#100, and upwards. The College (Brasenose ; Oxen) has 15 ex- 
hibitions of £120 each, with £85 worth of books. But without 
multiplying particular examples, we may observe that in Oxford 
there are at least fifty scholarships worth on an average £75 
per annum,* and at Cambridge, there are 116, worth on an 
average nearly £50. ‘These sums are exclusive of free com- 
mous. As tothe fellowships, a similar observation may be 
made. If the average salary is low (about 220) it is partly 
because their number is great, 557 in Oxford, and 431 in 
Vambridge. They are given without examination (except in 
two Colleges) generally as the reward of merit, which when 
the total number of vacancies is fifty or sixty yearly, is not, ex- 
cept inthe great Colleges, required to be very high ; the reward 
velng, 1n fact, proportioned to the merit. ‘They entail no duties, 
hot even residence ; they may be held with remote benetices, 
schools, or other preferments, and they entitle the holder in 
“sturn to the valuable College livings.+ A fellowship in 


oe spose lepennnaanieiaincialeianta tr ocnaadhastaiagennesannoniasnaietanedjet 
for — an. the Eldon Law Scholarship, which is £200 a-year 
+ Here’, ni or the Snell foundation at Balliol. ee 
to meatt = wher anticipate the fallacy of averages, it is necessary 
onthateach University has between 70 and 80 livings, whose 


nett value (given j : i 
a te Biven in the Calendar) is over £600, and a proportionate 
Humber above £400, 
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Dublin. mm similar circumstances, Is worth ex; ict ly £40 [rp 
The fellowship in Dublin is made valuable only when com bin ined 
with a Tutorship. And as most of the fellows are Tutors, jt 
1¢ common to compare the income of a Tutor in Dublin, with 
that of a non resident fellow without duties elsewhere. Typ 
fact is, that the ‘Tutors in Cambridge have very large Incomes, 
in some of the Colleges, we believe, £800 or £1000, 

Now see what a prospect 1s open before a man of abi iity in 
one of these Universities; from the very year of his matricula. 
tion, he may obtain as the reward of his diligence and atten. 
fion, prizes amounting to over £100 a-year ; this enables him 
to apply without interruption to his University studies; he 
obtains, perhaps in addition to his College prizes, a University 
Scholarship worth £75 a year; he distinguishes himself at his 
deyree examinations, aud obteine a further i Increase of income 
besides the ce rtainty of election without further examination to 
a Fellow ship worth from £200 a-year upwards. If hie chooses 
to devote himself to any professional occupation he is unfettered 
by any Collegiate restrictions; if on the contrary he should 
prefer remaining within his College, he has no duties to inter 
fere with his pursuit of literary studies, or if he choose, he 
may In various ways increase his i income, a Tutorship, for ex- 
ample, if he should be appointed to it giving him a very large 
meome indeed. And Jastlv there is a large "weeber of more 
on less valuable livings,* of which he has, in his rotation, thie 
re fusal. lle Ini ay be elected Llead of his ( ‘oliege, th ere are 
nearly as many heads in Oxford as Junior Fellows in Dublin, 

r University Professor ; in short a man of ability has himse't 
to blame if he is not in a position to choose the occupation 
most congenial to him, 

Contrast with this the circumstance of the Fellowsh1p’s can. 
didate in Dublin, the most distinguished man of his year, wh 
nevertheless has never been provide d by his a/ma mater with 
a sufficient maintenance, pursuing his studies under difficulties, 


1] shh1p 


obliged perhaps to take pupils by day, and read for Fellowship 
by night, ultimately, perhaps, after years of toil, disappoint ed 
in his aim, not for want of merit, but because no vacancy bas 





* Besides the livings in the patronage of the College, those in the 


ne eighbourhood ot Oxford and ¢ ‘ambridge, are usually as a matt er of 


ourtesy supplied from men of distinetion in the re specti ive Lniver- 
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occurred for him, failing, when it is too late to commence 
studying for a different profession, and then perhaps settling 
jown as assistant ina school. Or if he does succeed finding 
himself fixed for several years in a position in which he feels 
his energies cramped, and his efforts for self-improvement 
checked ; a position which precludes him from taking  profes- 
ional employment out of College, and yet does not provide 
him with regular occupation within, at least not on terms 
which would render it prudent for him to accept it. If the 
value of a fellowship is diminishing and the opportunities of ob- 
taining it becoming rarer, while the path to success in all other 
professions is being made more open to men of ability, we may, 
without Beranger’s magic glass, see the future Fellows vra- 
dually becoming Les Lufiniment Pettts. 
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Within the last five months have passed 
diers in the ranks of the old Cathohe 
ranted by the great leader, O Conn Il, i 
ittle of eivil and rehgious liberty. 
' j ' : , 7 } ’ : 
emulate the diamond wit and showy flowers 
nent eloquence of ‘' Llonest Jack Lawless.” 
cholas Pureell O'Gorman, Kueas M‘Donell. 


ngver, rorm d at ohne tinne an lm portant Clie 
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ind early education, anda subseq 
through Trimty College, Dublin. = This: fat 
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liecations of talent in the boy, 
vnse WM developi lg it. 
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pinger was an alumnus of Alma M, 


tween John Wilson Croker and William 


r the representation of the l hiversits 
Poinger Was store d with interesting anecdotes 1! 
contest. Amongst the number, we 
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e following. Croker, although a 
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question of Emancipation as warnl) 
and Dr. Sands, the Provost, ‘atterwaras 
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Killaloe and Cashel). a man 
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eas, wavered as to whether he should support Plunket or his 
sonservative rival, A recollection of the very virulent tone of 
Plunket’s speech on the trial of Robert Emmet, gave Dr. 
Sands a personal distaste towards Plunket sand the rovost finally 
ecided upon giving his vote and interest to ¢ roker. | lunket 
heard some rumours of the operating cause of Dr. Sand s 
jisike towards him, and relying upon his great powers ol 
logic and persuasion, he sought and obtained an interview 
wth the Provost in order to explain lis conduct on the memo- 
rable state prosecution in question, =“ Here,” sald Plunket, 
jrawing a document from his pocket, ‘‘ here is the report of 
inv speech, verdatin - read it, and test by ocular demonstration, 
whether the language expressed by me upon that occasion has 
not been grossly exaggerated.” ‘‘ Sir,” replied Sands, ‘* | 
weaRD it, and that is enough !’* 

Karly in 1823 the plan of the Catholic Association was 
struck out by O’Connell and Sheil at Glancullen, the resi- 
dence of the late Christopher Fitzsimon, lisq., Clerk of the 
Hanaper. This powerful confederation soon assumed a decided 
slape, attitude, and tone ; and amongst its first adherents we 
ludthe name of Stephen Coppirger, He had only a short 
time previously been called to the bar—namely, in Hillary 
term, 1819—and he well knew that in openly joming what 
the government of the day regarded as a treasonable conven- 
tion he bade adieu to all hope of professional advancement. 
Mr,, alterwards the Right Hon. Anthony Richard Blake, a 
Latholie barrister, had just been appointed to the high office 
of Chief Remembrancer of the Mxchequer, an event which 
had no small effect in fanning the flame of ambition in the 
Catholic bar, especially among the young and ardent members 
of that body, 

Rh a lh ay ne year : 524, that Mr. Coppinger 
Catholic ha ; : an a ile speaker at the mectings of the 
we tee es ion 5 anc rom that date until the achieve- 

" #Mancipation his name is continually met with in the 
‘ite ea that gerd Charles Phillips, in his interesting 
‘lunk ' penoustrated with De halla ak ese "mentions that 
“eduence that the Provost at length see Ate, Hn na ke 
+ his most devoted partisans. No a f Mr C nae 
s tT Mr. Coppinger § 


“eedote on the suhij 
Si! va ‘ »veRr oO . 
casion, ject has ever been published before the present 
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plundered with unpunity of her wealth and her 1 
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their proceedings. To render the popular 
if possible still more irresistible, O'Conne!! 
“egate and fourteen days meetings whi hy hy 

ingin connection with the Cathole Assoc 

advanced period of its existence ; and 
tant adjunct Mr. Coppinger always acted as 
Hle also discharged the duties of this office at | 
principal provinetal Cathohe meetings of the peniod, is the 
following extract from Mr. Wilham John Fitzpatrick’s ** Life 
and ‘Times of Cloncurry” shews :— 

“The reader will be amused to see that Lord Cloneurty’s 
‘unalterable conviction’ at this period was, that emancipation 
never could ay obtamed, nor would if he worth obtainn vw save 
from an Trish Parliament. As the following extract from a 
etter of Mr. Coppinger’s to the author is introductory to his 
lordship’s communication, we subjoim it :—* In the Autumn of 


IS27, a great provincial meeting of the Cathohes of Munster 


was held in Cork, to whieh | was appointed secretary, and 
ubsequently a grand pubhe dinner at which the present 
British ambassador at Athens, Mr. Wyse, presided. As 

retary, Lo sent invitations for the meeting and dinner to 
several Protestant noblemen and gentlemen, Members ot 
Parliament and others, who were most. distinguished for ther 
support of Catholic emaneipation ; and, foremost among those 


ends of evil and religious liberty, was the late patriotic and 
uted subject of vour forthcoming memoir, to whom | 


’ 


+? ” 
A 


ed a warm Invitation, and received i reply the lett 


] , 
| now enclose. 


(Db CLONCURRY TO 8S, COPPINGER, ESQ., BARRISTI R-AT-LAW. 
” Ly Ns, Ct liridye, Q8¢h Aug st, [S27. 
“Dear Str—lI anh Sorry to be so circumstanced thal 
cannot avail myself of the kind invitation of the Cat! 
Munster for the 380th inst. Pray make my most 
nowled se ments to them, and assure them of my una 
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ion to there Cuuse as founded 1 justice, and 
nfial to the best interests of my country. 


‘Ireland can no longer be despised ; she can no longer b 
chts. Ler 
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e will be heard, and her cause respected, In eve r\ quarte 

How glorious will it be to the Catholics, 1f f0 
untrs shall owe her restored prosperity | li, lor 
rsonal, they demand their own neh 
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nar! On ly of wh: “ul IS due to Ireland. Does any man doubt that 
” ages nt legislature would long since have emanc - «lt the 


Catholics? Does any man recollect famine, contagion, or death 


by starvation 1 the midst of super abundance, whilst we had tv 


vsist Parliament, corrupt as it was ?* 


“T am an enemy to half measures. That they are not only 
Jshonorable but uscless is, [ am certain, at this moment felt, 
| will be so by the great statesmen of Kngland, who have 
lately sacrificed so much to the hope of domg good, Much as 
| love my Catholic countrymen, I would not have voted for the 
Union as the price of emancipation ; and lf am strongly of 
opinion that emancipation never can be obtained, or be worth 
obtaining, but from an Trish Parliament. 

« These, my unalterable opinions, have, under every cireum- 
stance, given me the comfort of an approving consclence, and 
have gained me what L value above all earthly possessions, the 
love of my countrymen. 

“T beg leave, my dear sir, to return very many thanks for 
your most obliging letter, and remain, with great respeet, Xc., 

“© CLONCURRY.” 


i! 


Mr. Coppinger’s speeches read well; bat he had too strong 
Cork accent to render his oratory pleasing. His articulation 
wever Was distinct, and his voice sonorous, which always 
ale him heard and pees ‘rstocd with ease. Be ‘fore closing 
¥ paper it may interest some of our readers to quote as a 
specimen of MI. ( oppinger’ s style and matter, one oO f his 


speeches at the Cat alte Association. We idea ope ned the 


e of the Kreeman’s Journal, for 1828, and merely select the 
omg at random. It by no means merits to be regarded as 

: Coppinger’ s best speech, but, most assuredly, it is not his 
Worst, 


Alter long and anxious watching on the part of the 


ii Y . ' ° ° . ° 
ti holic body, lor some relaxation of (he Penal disabilities 


der which they labored, a glimmer of light and hope al 


meer BOR eadiatad ¢ ; 
8 n eS, radiated for an instant the elouded horizon of 


Al) ’s i retype ¢ 
Gestiny, Many able speeches, and some remarkable 
OVePsions a 
Is, were inade In fhe {louses ol Lords and ( OUNNONS, 
Bi brass 
* phrase must, we think, include some typo or aphic 7 error. 


Ot * ty 
aa i: * resist Parliament” be “a native Parliament” And 
Mma no notice . . . ‘ : 7 
tice of this obvious Inaceuracy in the errata of the 





And as an indication of the HN prove dl tone ot | prvi 
in bngland, 


y newspaper, which for twenty 
had labored with virulent and untlaging perseverance, 
tard » Catholic cause, of 

to qualify what it 


at 


re 
a sudden changed its te 

had so long bee Nn saving, 
hnglan it will be remembered was, at this time. thr 
with the ambitious fury of the Czar. 


Mr. Coppinger rose and said :— 


“When the official account of the Battle of 

seu surrender of the late Emperor Nay oleor 
he organofthe English Government, the Courier ny: 
insolence of its — vauntingly exclaimed, in t 
French officer on seeing Charlesthe Twelfth di: 

: a play is over, k ; us go to sup] 

this announcement hailed by the Catholics of Tra 

ir feelings of exultation and of Jor No, my Lord, at 
ilreason; they telt that England was after 


but not a glorious one 


ad it} 
} bre ile rickshal 


obtaining a 
, for it was a victory over public vi 
» people's liber ty ; and they felt and foresaw 
r their own. ses thirteen years has the 
its blood stained repa 


\ 4 Cur te 
- for thirteen years has it been wavir 
spotism over the ruins of European liberts 
it been incessantly proclaiming t ( 
nd that the term of their bondage is to be 
‘them no ray of hope shall ever break in upon th 
a word, that they must for ever lie 
‘land; that hope, whieh comes to all, 
their only motto must be 


down as 


+] 

shall never come f 
Tr 
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‘ Una salus victis, nullam sperare salutum,’ 


rd, when the Ceurier thus announced that *t lay w 
ot altogether that the after prece was yet to com CH . 
hat although the curtain was drop} tor 
theatre was still open—it forgot that altho 

was removed trom the stave, other 
the scenes—it forg 


wh ae great pr rfornu 
actors may ippear from 
that there was a spirit ond elasticity in 
of Trishmen that no pressure could break down, no leigts 
abate or destroy. ‘Cheers. ) At length the 
d once more the note of preparation has been sound 
long, we shall doubtless see the different performers 1 th 
places ; nay, the very trumpe t of war has ~— b 
UPaw nu—the Rubicon has been past—and from tl 
the Guadal quiver, al] eyes are now fixed upol 
the Russian army. In this state of foreign relat 
f Ireland stands forth, waving ber green banner alott 
iming, In accents of joy and congratulation, that the caus 
jand Rehyious Liberty has gained another triumph in Uh 
| tish Hous of C 
that 


.* 


ommoas, Which, after 4 
‘ ' ’ i if 
in, in truth, be called a detat 








INGER. 


the reasoning, justice, and eloquence, were exclusively on the 
Ireland has agreed to take our sufferings into conside ation. 

To celebrate, as it were this triumph in a manner wor thy 
» assembled upon the present oceasion, an d 


“ail 
side ol 
He ar. 


of a great peop le, have we 
although, my Lord, | am not among the number of those who indulg: 
very sanguine hopes of success in the present session—al- 
though I cannot bring myself to think that the citidal of bigotry 
yd corruption will at once surrender, merely because we od we suc- 
sf elvd ‘s carrying aie of the outworl 9 yet ] am not the less re 
oiced that the first assault has been piiesanilis and, trusting: in the 
swelling tide of events, aided by the eternal and immutable justices 
of our cause, Tam convinced the day is not far distant when leeks Vl 
must be free, (Cheers ) Indeed it is linposstble to read the diferent 
speeches reported to have been made during the discussion on Siw 


in any 


francis Burdetts motion, without fec ling satished of tbis, and at 
once perceiving the high and commanding position on which we now 


’ 


stand, and from which, to use a metaphor of the late Lord Castle 
reagh, unless ‘we turn our backs upon ourselves’—unless we desert 
ur posts, or meanly make a surrender or compromise of one lota oO! 
our rights, not all the power of our enemies will he able effectual] 

to dislodge us. Nothing could be more irresistable or convine! 

than the eloguent and powerful reasoning of our advocates ; nothing 
more flimsy or miserable than the sophistry employed against us ; 
and here, of course, 1 am only speaking of what appears in the 
London newspapers—as we are presumed not to be acquainted with 
what passes in the honourable House, and it woulda be wel) for the 
fame of some of its membe rs, if this fiction of law was well founded 
: The campaign was opened against us the first nig! 

\ 1 Solicitor General, Sir Nicholas Tyndal, with tio 
better supporter to sustain him than the member for this City, or, 
more correctly speaking, the representative of all that is liberal in 


+ 
i 
} 
; 
‘ 


‘ i 
} , rT P } \ , P . . » . : 
Dal t}, var, Ma ore Ou! JLoore, par nobils fratrum, tLW1 brothes 
; , ’ - ‘ . 
UQGUeing abidd Gil Pithity of sentiment. But, perhaps we shoul i 
not be suryp Ga at the conuduet (1) this Oceasion of Sir Nicholas 
Uyndal, for, having himself ratted to each successive Administration 
that wus formed (uriiler the last twelve months, he conelude d lie 
could not | ? “— ¢ 
! b TlOt T j tLohie ihn certam quarters for his repeated desert 1) 


ol his fri nds and colleague S, th u}) by pronounce ing A tirade agora ‘ 
Catholic Kiancipation. But his special pleading about the Uuion 
ana the Pr tv of Limerick, Was so completely blown into the iy 
: bb ria far LSs SU loqt le tly and forest ty put forwar: i thy f 
Auight Or mx rry, that it would be a waste of time to say a sii 
word upon the subject , and, as to poor Mr. Ogle Moore, whom 


me way in the dvening Mail describes asa * leading speal 
fhe i ise  § ynioens, ° lucas a NON Incendo,’ his 5] eech WAS © 
RAGE for the colours in which he held forth the late King, 


t me alt I} Gi ¢ for he assures LIS that his Majesty consented 


: Nin the hope that it would put an extinguisher for ever upo 
| ; ‘ t ‘ } ¢ 41 ee bal ‘ . ’ 
\j . i the Catholics, although, at the very same time, hi 
jh! =! Yr a ° ° . : Ya . . 
| ee cretly pointing: to it as the wrant courtier ot Cathol 


i? : x V1 . ‘4 } rae * 
Pelilh: so that Mr. Nloore was holding up Gre orge the Third, 
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not merely as a stupid bigot, but also as a finished hypoerit 
this T suppose he would call backing his friends 

_ the enemies of Catholic Ireland were not more successful jy t} 

an of oper ations on the second night of the debate than they 

wen on the first: for, although Sir Robert Inglis, and Mer. {., 
loster, true to his unvarying principles of intolerance as the may 
to the pole, endeavoured to make a rally, they were seneenieny 
Jriven from all their positions, and compelled to quit the field dis. 
comfited and de feated. (Hear, hear. ) ven all the arti lhe ery ot re a. 
soning that Mr. Peel laned If could bring to bear upon the question, 
made no better Impression upon the house, although he was as 
determined as ever in his oppositions to our claims, 

Fhe third night of the debate e xhibited our Op pone nts in no better 
it light than either of the preceding ones had left them - andal 
the Attorne y-Ge ner al, Sir ( ‘harles W € ‘the re Hl, atte Inpted fo cover the 
retreat of the no- pope ry combat ants the roars of continu d | haugh ter 
with which he ts re por te " to have bee n receive d, prove the little valu 
set upon his arguments or assertions. But, to turn to a more pleasing 
theme—*look on this picture, and on that’—how gratifying is itt 
reflect upon that brilliant array of talent that was so generously mar 

shalled on the side of civil and relivious ces and which triump he 
sails soar gene a well fought day, (Hear. * Francis Burdett | ad 
the wav) i powerful and impressive Cae judic lously bearing in 
mind ihe it oh first onset was half the battle ; and ab ly w as he sustain- 
ed by the Knight of Nerry, the Solicitor-General for “wire id i Mr 
Doherty t iose speceh Mr. Brougham describes as a masterly pro- 
duetion ; by Lord ce veson Gower,t Mr. Lamb,s Mr. Charles Grant, 
Mr. Brownlow€ —b vsuch men as a Horton, and a North, a Walla 
and a Brougham, not forgetting the spirite “dl eloquence of a Stuart 
the honest and powertui arguments of that real representativ: 
Dublin, Mr. Grattan (oud cheers)—the reasoning of a Husk 
the vouthful [nb rahty of an Ennismore, or the masterly 
ed eloquence of a Mackintosh (cheers), whose vast at 
mind, richly stored with philosophic lore, brings 
the penetration and foresight of a statesman ; 

itever be touches, he is sure to delight and instruct all a 

him. ae | 
With such a host of talent on our side, were the question of 
ithe pati ry o be deci led Lys fair reasoning, justice, and argument, 
ng 


th 
i! ugh 


onee carred in our tavour by an overwhe it 


[tis aremarkable but notorious fact that in exactly a year from 


, 
Litihs. 


d to the thunder of the Catholic ela 
istice Doherty, whom O'Co 1] 

ng Jack Doh: rty from Borriso 

Biman F ition Mr. Doherts 


ible and inplacal le political t 
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re = er . - 
hut, such is the hostility still existing against us, “such the 
opponents, that the motion of Sir I rancis Burdett, 
ake our sufferings into consideration, was only 
had earried by a majority of six—and, even this majority, small in itself 
as it was, I have no doubt, on my own mind, was caused by the in- 
telligence which arrived in London the morning of the devision, and 
“s which was nothing less than a decla ation of war against Turkey by 
"hd the Emperor of Russia, (Hear.) That ee ee 
ea. expected, came like a heavy blow upon the English ca vinet—it p aced 
mn, England in a dilemma out of which she will find it difficult, if not 
impracticable, to escape at least with honour or security to herself. 
Woell may the battle of Navarino be described as an ¢ untoward event, 
ter in the King’s speech to Parliament, drawn up by his Grace of Wel- 
ington ; for ‘untoward’ it certainly was in the eyes of those who 
thie hoped to be able to perpetuate the degradation and slavery of Ca- 
ter tholic Ireland. (Hear.) But, my Lord, it was something more ; 
the first cannon fired on that glorious day by the gallant Codrington, 
hy blew for ever into the air the flimsy structure of the ‘ Holy Alliance ;’ 
‘tt threw the game which she so long desired completely into the 
r hands of Russia; it gave an opening to the young and ambitious 
Ne Nicholas to carry into execution the favourite project of aggrandise- 
ed ment, so long cherished by the great Catherine the Second. And 
whois there so short sighted as to suppose that he will now stop 
ne short in the middle of his course—that he will be satisfied with any- 
Ir. thing short of the possession of Constantinople—that he will allow 
0- the crescent to wave in triumph over its four hundred mosques—in a 
word, that he will be so weak as to enter into a treaty with the Porte, 
e, which declares that it only enters into treaties in order, like uth r 
countries, to break them when it has the power ? England, he well 
ot knows, is too crippled in her finances, too broken in her internal re- 
-- sources, to be able to offer him any effectual opposition. |The time 
isgone by when she might say, ‘thus far shalt thou go, and no far- 
ther.” Remonstrate and complain she may ; but, beyond this the 


_ majority ; 
infatuation of our 
~— which was merely tot 


} : ‘ . w, i 

Russian Nimperor may exclaim to her Ministers, ‘udterius tenture 
f — by, my Lord, these vetos are sometimes very danger- 
| us things to meddle with, (Hear.) But this is not all—for, not 


content with the subjugation of Russia, the ambitious Nicholas, 
mee with the Huropean conquest, may be induced to turn his eyes 
‘rom the Bosphorus to the Ganges ; and, perhaps, ere long, Kng- 


g ‘and, stripped of her oriental dominions, the spell of that power 
whieh she long exercised over seventy millions of Asiatic subjects 
n eing broken and dissolved for ever, she may at length see verified 
ithe person of the Russian Emperor, the words which the Roman 

| pet applied to another Emperor, the great Augustus— 


——“ Super et Garamantos, et Indos, 
, Proferet imperium,” 
Or is the "0 ’ j , , 
} prospect, nay Lord, for Kogland more cheering and en- 


pie. og e 7 yr ‘ . m ¥ . . . = . 
+ revolt, a the West ; Canada is full of discontent, is already ripe 
revel id oan! : “i | \ 
t, and Ni\ pants for an OPPOrtunies to he eclinitted under 


fostering , ; c 
Panny Wihus of the Republican icrle (Hear) lo what, 


' ’ ’ 
' i } , 


‘ aid , | 
UW tLoO 1OOKk to as fer bast re source: to sustain and 


+] 
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rand by her in the hour of difficulty and of danger which 4, 
come ucon her? To Catholic Ireland, and to Catholi 
alone. Hlow may she secure her tidelity and support, even 
eleventh hour? Simply and solely, my Lord, by an act oj 
justice, by gr snting unui alitied and une ondition: il eman ip 
This, and nothing short of this, can, or, I trust, ever well satisfy . 
conteat the Catholic people of Ireland. (Hear, hear.) Sine, 
first moment of their connection with England. the hou 
dthiieultvy and distress has been to them the only One of ho 
relief. The first relaxations of the penal code, 1778, foll 
glorious struggle that te rminated in the triumph of America 
dependence ; while it 1s well known that the conce 
were only extorted through the fears of the French 
England has not less reason to indulge in fears at th 
moment than at either of the periods to which I have referred ; 
unless her councils are really guided by ‘worse than madmen 
will listen, before it is perhaps too late, to the voi of Ireland 
which exclaims to her, in these emphatic words, * be just at 
not.” (Cheers.) But whether success or deteat shal! 
the people of Ireland have one consolation to sustain them ; 
have born» persecution for centuries ; they have clung to their | 
and venerable religion with a despers ate fidelity, ‘through evil rep 
as well as through good report.’ This religion is doub ly dear ¢ 
them, as being the only remaining monument of their former gr 
ness and prosperity. Let no considerations induce them to hay 
what the sword and gib bet could not destory, filched away from th 
by the wolf in shee p &< lothing. And while the second duty of every 
true Irishman is to achieve the lib rty of bis country, let him never 
forget that the first and most sacred obligation imposed upon him 
from above, is to preserve and maintain inviolate the purity aud in- 
dependence of his religion.—Mr,. Coppinger sat down amid loud aod 
continued cheering. 


eval 


‘ 


how itfend 


Q’Connell felt it necessary as leader of the great organiz 
tion to assume at the National Council, perbaps more ol | 
demeanour of a dictator than was caleulated to make bin 
favorite with the minor Jabourers in the cause. Hene 
split with Jack Lawless, Eneas Me Donell, Lord Cloncurr) 
andin the subsequent ere for Repeal, with 5: mith O'Brien, 
Meagher, and others. Coppinger appears to have been — 
those who assumed an independent attitude whether mgntly 0! 
wrongly, we shall not now pause to discuss. We have li he 
him say that in 1827, O'Connell requested him to give up “| 
Washington Motion,” in the Catholic Assoctati 
upon which Coppinger had set his heart, and a 
notice. “In fact,” said the great Tribune, 

Lord Welle sley p irticularly de ‘sires that you should i 
Killeen, Sir Edward Bellew, and 


. 


i "s 


i) 
} 
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Catholic aristocracy will desert us.” Coppinger argued the 
point with O'Connell, but was unable to convince hin. 
Nothing deterred however by antagonism so influential, he 
made “the Washington Motion,’ and prefaced it by a very 
unequivceal speech. Kn 

A few other differences of opinion as to policy occurred be- 
tween O'Connell and Coppinger, until at last they burst into 
open battle on the question of Catholic burial grounds, Cop- 
pinger objected to some points insisted upon by O'C onnell, who 
revenged himself by sallies of that retaliative vituperation for 
hich the great man was remarkable. ‘ Boys,” he said, ad- 
dressing an auditory which was plentifully sprinkled with coal 
porters—boys did you ever see such an ugly, or a more hungry 
looking fellow ? Stingy Stephen refuses to give us the light 
of his countenance—ok wirrasthrue.” And, following up this 
line of retaliation, O’Connell subsequently nick-named hin 
“the Knight ot the Rueful Countenance.”’ 

We have heard Mr. Coppinger say that immediately after 
the achievement of emancipation, O’Connell met him and ex- 
claimed, “ well Coppinger you see L have emancipated you.” 
Rather,” replied Coppinger half in joke, and half in earnest, 
“rather say that notwithstanding all your efforts to the contrary 
we succeeded in obtaining the blessings of emancipation.” 

Mr. Coppinger was stored with anecdotes of an exclusive 
character, and the writer of this paper thought it worth while, 
a few years ago, to note a few of his conversations. Speaking 
of Dr. England, the late Bishop of Charleston, he said that he 
possessel a greater fluency in writing than almost any man 
he knew. He had been editor of an influential Cork paper, 
and conducted it with great patriotic spirit, and ability. ‘The 
hierarchy rather feared his influence,—which was decidedly 
democratic—and a memorial signed by nearly all the Bishops 
in Ireland, was sent to Rome praying His Holiness to appoint 
Dr. England to some vacant foreign See. Some of the epis- 
copal body seemed to fear that on the death of the Bishops of 
Cork, or Cloyne, Dr. England might be elected to the dignity, 
and whether true or false he was suspected to have been tinged 
a revolutionary principles. Dr. Coppinger, the venerable 

attiot’ Prelate of Cloyne, entertained a great regard for Dr. 
England, as well as a hearty appreciation of his talents, and 
relused to sign the memorial to Rome. ‘This fact was 
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communicated to the subject of this paper by Dr, Coy 


I 


himself.* 
The following anecdote throws some hight On the pre- 


cipitate conversion of the Duke of W ellington to the Catholic 
cause in 1828, which a short time previously he had vowed to 
oppose to the death. ‘The Right Rev. Dr. England, Bish 1p 


* Mr. Fagan, M.P., in his Life and Times of Daniel O'Connell, 
thus refers to Dr. England :— 

‘Tle was a man of great powers of mind, amazing intellectual ey 
ergy ; » posse ssiny, too a masec ‘uline eloque nce, anda ster n, untline) hy 
determination, well suited to a popular leader. He had all th qual. 
ities that contribute to the influence, and are necessasy to the office, 
of an agitator. No hterary labour was too great for him ; no Op. 
position was too powertul, Ile w as, from the first, a decided anti. 
Vetoist. Indeed, we may affirm, he was the guiding genius of th 
anti-Quarantotti movement. He was, at the time we write of, Editor 
of the Cork Mercantile Chronicle, an honest, well-conducted paper ; 
the downfall of which is a lasting stigma on the patriotism of ¢ 
South. He worked up the movement against the local Cath 
Board ; and at last foreed the members to publish their proceedings. 
Why was it Ireland afterwards lost the services of that distinguished 
man? Why was his lot ultimately cast in a foreign land—in ti 
Southern States of Republican America, where his genius burned 
out, amidst a race of uncivilized slave-owners ?— He sacrificed him- 
self to the service of religion; but would he not have rendered it 
more service asa Prelate, in his native land, co-operating with such 
able and exalted men as Doctor Doyle, in improving the condition of 
the people, and making Catholicity respected even by its enemies? 
The endowments of a mind like his, were partly lost in the semi- 
barbarous sphere of Charleston, and those Southern States of 
America, of which he became Bishop, The boundless regions of 
the Far West, presented opportunities too few for the exercis ot 
those accomplishments and gifts , with which he was enriched. Rel 
gion might be propagated by intellectual inferior agencies. Among 
the busy, money- loving, pre-oec upied, and scattered sojourners in 
those w il l, half-settled territor ies, one mind, however m: asculine and 
energetic,could ace omp lish little. His profound learning—his th: olo- 

wical acquirements fell upon a barren suvil—though, as the resuit has 


proved, from their intrinsic vigour, they took root and flourished. 
° . e * 


rat 


It was, there eso = ays a source of deep regret, in ‘after 


that circumstances, » be liev ‘eofa pr ivate nature suygeste “d his ap)- 
pointment to the EF isacemuas in America.—He who broke down the 
reto spirit in Cork, would have rendered invaluable services in the 
Various subsequent struggles for civil liberty, and social and po litical 
amelioration. For bis was a master mind ; and it was on such 4 
stave, as society in Treland afforded, that his noble and various attrl- 
butes would have found material and room for action.” 
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of Charleston, North Carolina, informed Stephen Coppinger 
in presence of Dr. Miley, and fey honest Jack Lawless, 
that he almost personally organized, in 1828, a force of 
forty thousand men, which, headed by General Montgomery, 
the son of an Irish Refugee, was intended for the invasion of 
ireland, bad Catholic Emancipation continued to have been 
withheld. Mr. Coppinger added that the Right Hon. Sir 'T. 
Wyse, author of the /Zistory of the Catholic Association, was 
aware of this fact; and made an indirect allusion to it in that 
work; and further, that the Duke of Wellington was in full 
possession of the Bishop of Carolina’s scheme ; and to its im- 
pending influence, and not to the dread of internal civil war, 
his Grace mainly succumbed. ‘ This is a very important histori- 
cal fact,” observed Mr. Coppinger, ‘‘and not at all known. 
Even O'Connell himself knew very little about it, although 
some of his tail did ; but the rumour was always hushed up as 
calculated to lower O’Connell’s influence and prestige as the 
emancipator of Catholic Lreland.”’ 
Mr. Coppinger believed Dr. England to have been the 
spiritual director of O'Connell. * * . * 
Speaking of Thomas Wyse, he said that he rattled over the 
llistory of the Catholic Association with too much rapidity to 
do anything like justice to the work. Report went abroad 
early in 1829, that Maurice O’Connell was writing it, and would 
shortly publish. Wyse and Purcell O’Gorman respectively 
resolved to have the start of him. O’Gorman obtained the 
key of the archives of the Association, and carried home with 
lm, Without leave or license, the papers necessary for the 
effective production of such a work. But he was naturally 
zy. He procrastinated until his death, near thirty years 
after, and the work has still to be written. Mr. Wyse  cor- 
responded frequently with Coppinger during the progress of his 
Sook ; and sent him a presentation copy. Mr. Coppinger noted 
several inaccuracies, and enclosed them to Wyse, who cour- 
teously acknowledged the letter, by saying that he valued them 
wore than all the praise he had received from the public press. 
a Coppinger was always an intense admirer of the first Na- 
Berri eee wore a locket, in which some of the 
mi + sat been tenderly preserved. Mr. Coppinger 
lah ak 7 ulating, Lt tu Brute, when he readin Mr. 
es pees ee on Buonaparte. Wyse, it will be re- 
rigs mtb sie by marriage with the Buonaparte family, 
a neeting in Dublin, in honor of the Bard of Kirin, 
in very complimentary terms to Sheil, Sheil 
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got upon his legs soon after, and made a very brillia 

cal speech, but carefully avoided all allusion to ‘mn 
persons present thought it had an odd appearance. « [ dyt : 
with you,” said Coppinger, ‘* Moore might speak of Sheil, by 
Sheil could not afford to speak of Moore.” 

Some of the rising generation who have seen the great co. 
lossal statue to Moore, in ‘ollege-street, bent and stor pe d like 
the top-heavy frame of an enormous old man, may ne ae nin 
spired with a false notion of Moore's real altitude, which in 
pornt of fact was exceedingly diminutive. © ¥% pinge r having 
bee ‘nh Invite “dl foan even i! pe party, at Moore’ smothe r s It \} bey Vv. 
street, sat down on a low footstool to converse with * : ssie” 
and he ‘r caro Sposo. Moore was standing, and lits-face, though 
in close proximity, was barely on a level with Coppinger’s. | 

Coppinger had some amusing Bar anecdotes, of which 
had personal knowledge. D verybody is tired * aring of the 
jokes of Lord Norbury; but StanitiadiO'Grady, stterwards Lon 
Guillamore, was quite as much a wit. A well-known Dublin 
attorney, having practised in early life in the police courts, he 
contracted, to some extent, the phraseology usually heard be- 
fore—-what a London cockney would designate, ‘ Beaks. 
Sometime about the year 18: 20), he became engaged in a suit, 
tried before Chief Baron O’Grady, in the C ourt of E xchequet, 
and addressed the Bench as ‘your worship,” repeatedly during 
the day. The Chief first smiled at the misnomer, but after. 
wards waxed testy, and in a burst of irritation exclaimed, 
“Sir, you have been worshipping me all day.” ‘The attorney 
bowed, and sat down, but having occasion again to ad Iress the 
Bench, observed, “ My Lord Chief B: aron,if [might pre sume— 

“ Sir,” roared O'Grady, cutting him quite short, “ You have 
been presuming since |] this morning.” 

O’Grady once asked Jack Ryan, a well-known solicitor, to 
dine with him. Ryan paid very marked and continued atten : 
tions to the claret. At length the C net asked him if he would 
like punch. ‘* No thank you Chief,” re sponde 1d Ryan, ‘* Not 
being particular, I'll stick to the claret.” 

But enough of the cap and bells. Some short obituary 
notices of Mr. Coppinger have recently appeare od in the hews- 
papers, the tone of which cannot but be gratifying to his family 
and admirers. The Dublin Evening Post said :— 


‘*Mr. Coppinger was one of the steadiest labourers in the great 
. hour olf 


national movement for religious freedom ; and to the last h 
uis life, he was sincere, consistent, and really patriotic.” 
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lhe Free mun 8 Journal said ee 

He was secretary to the Catholics of the great County of Cork, 
ind acquired considerable distinction by the ability and the energy 
with which he worked the Catholic question in that fine county. 
Nor was his name upknown in the ereater meetings on Burgh Quay, 
where he occupied a prominent position among the more distinguished 
(Catholic chiefs. Since then, however, Mr. Coppinger withdrew 
from public life and lived quietly, and unostentatiously, a simple 
syd worthy citizen eontent to discharge less stormy duties than those 


whieh were incident to a more youthful period of his life. He had 
, reat fund of anecdote respecting the public men with whom he 
7 -. associated in early life, and by his information could supply 
many alink in the chain of events which have been unchronicled by 
che few writers conversant with that interesting period of our 


history. 


Mr. Coppinger was an accomplished letter-writer: but it 
Joes not come within the objects of this paper to publish any 
selection from his correspondence. ‘There is one letter, how- 
ever, written not long before Mr. Coppinger’s death, which, 
as it adverts in touching language to a domestic calamity that 
10 doubt aecellerated his end, and embittered his last moments, 
it may prove interesting to subjoin. The letter is addressed 
to the author of “ The Life, Times and Contemporaries of Lord 
Cloncurry.” 

58, Amieus-street, Dublin. 


Wednesday. 


“My Dear Sir,—I was favored at a late hour last niglit 
with your most kind and esteemed letter of condolence on the 
death of my beloved child, conveying in terms at once feeling, 
and consoling, and such only as could flow from the pen of one 
Whose writings are so universally prized, the expression of that 
sympathy, which you, and Mrs. Fitzpatrick so tenderly en- 
lerlain at the afflicting bereavement it has pleased Providence 
fo visit me with. For this sympathy I feel, be assured, as 
indeed T ought to do, deeply, and sensibly grateful. ‘That 
'ou should think of me at such a moment, when the angel of 
death had struck my darling child, who was the pride of my 
lamily, and whose cherished memory can never be effaced from 
MY sorrowing heart, is such a proof of kindness, that I know 
HOF how to express my acknowledgements sufficiently. I beg 
rela you that | I sincerely appreciate this gencrous 
)mpathy, conveyed in words at once so touching and so 
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truce, and at the same time, so calculated to impart tj 
balm of consolation in the hour of affliction. It was of Gas. 
tric fever of fourteen days duration my sweet child died; and 
for the last two or three days, we had but slender hopes of 
her recovery. 

" pit you will present my sincerest regards to your 


good lady, and again thanking you for your very kind sympathy, 


it 


I remain with grateful esteem, 
My Dear Sir, 
Ever yourgnost faithful y, 
STEPHEN Copprnase, 
‘To William John Fitzpatrick, Esq., 
Stillorgan.”’ 


Mr. Coppinger is reported by the Freeman as having been 
amongst those who paid the last tribute of respect to the re- 
mains of Mr. John O’Connell at Glasnevin Cemetery on 
Friday, May 28th. On the same day he attended the meeting 
of the Prospect and Golden Bridge Cemetery Board at 17, 
Usher’s quay, and the expression of his face betokened such 
internal decay and debility that Mr. Matthias J. O’Kelly hired 
a covered car in which he brought his suffering friend home. 
In a few hours after he was dead. Diabetes—the wasting 
disease which so suddenly carried off the late Judge Jackson— 
had been fatally at work. 

Mr. Coppinger having been through life a practical religion- 
ist there was no need for a hurried death-bed repentance, and 
he died calmly and happily. How expressively true are Lan- 
dor’s words : “ Heaven is not to be won by short hard work at 
the last, as some of us take a degree at the University after 
much irregularity and negligence. I prefer a steady pace from 
the outset to the end, coming in cool, and dismounting quietly. 
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Agr. VIII.—POETS AND POETRY OF GERMANY. 


Poets and Poetry of Germany—Biographical and Critical 
Notices, by Madame L. Uavésiés De Pontés.—2 Vois. 
London, Chapman and Hall, 15908. 


The poetry of every people undergoes with the nation to 
which it belongs, certain changes or phases dependant on the 


5°93 


growth of taste, intellect, wealth or power. At first the rude- 
ness of barbarism or tribe-life, produces war songs, or metrical 
accounts of the achievements of heroes, sung perhaps extem- 
jorancously to excite the followers of chiefs to glorious deeds 
in battle. Mingled with these, the superstitions of heathenism, 
whose influence on the mind of man in a savage state is greater 
than that of any earthly power, are introduced to terrify the 
wavering or cowardly into the observance of the duties they 
owe their fellow men, by the idea of unseen agents watching 
their actions. When the nation has settled down to pastoral 
life, and abandoned the roving, marauding, or conquering 
phase, the bucolic era arises, when the delights of country life 
are sung, the woodland deities are invoked, and a host of 
kind, beneficient fairies, elves, and nymphs, who protect and 
watch over the husbandman, are invented. ‘The gathering of 
men into towns, the building of fortalices, and the consequent 
strife for dominion, give rise to romances, songs celebrating 
feats of arms, ladies’ love, and a more advanced form of reli- 
gious superstition, founded on the more agreeable part of the 
creed of the nation. These forms of poetry alternate with each 
other until the popular element has gained the upper hand, 
when songs of the affections, high class lyrics, epics and dra- 
mas, in varied order, bring the language to its highest state of 
perfection. 

Among some people the first phase partakes more of tlie ° 
heroic than of the mythological, as among the Greeks and 
= whose mortals were kept separate and inferior to the 
senna as 7 haar and ‘Teutons, mytho- 
tae arog Arm vee ia - the heroes themselves are 
Walhalla with “a = ly a mere mortal, peoples the 
battles, seems to och matin) rena Fad a " 
with his he = ave been origina ly conceived as a blacksmith, 

ge hammer by which he vanquished giants. The se- 
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ond ~“ almost completely wanting among the relics of 
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the Teutonic trib: a the only evidence of its havn ’ once ey 
isted beng the levend: ary lays of SHnomes, Ctiger Nes 
dwarfs, and other inhabitants of the words and fields, | 
a very large part in the pages of early German romance, The 
third pliase 1s by far the most prolific, reproduced at yarioys 
intervals from the Sth to the 16th century, alternating with 
the lyrics of minne-singers, the songs and hymns of the meister 
sunge r,and the lege nd; ary ales of wiz: rds, witch s, and yobline. 
When all these had died out, and the wars engendered by thy 
reformation hi: id spent their strength throughout the land, the 
revival of letters in the rest of urope produced a chasteninein. 
fluence on the literature of Germany. Bodmer and others, bs 
their influence as professers in many of the universities, 
fashioned taste of the people and them to a due appreciation 
of the merits of composition. ‘They commenced the era of 
modern poetry, which has been brought on by various stages 
of perfection to the writings of Lessing, Klopstock, Wieland, 
Schiller and Goethe. Whether the German language has yet 
attained it greatest degree of perfectibility, is a question not 
yet decided, and probably will not be finally settled for another 
half ce utury. But the most reasonable theory is, that it being 
a language, which in its present form has not been fashioned 
and shaped into general use, for a long time after the principal 
tongues of Europe had been so, it may still require a vast deal 
of developement. Certain it is that its literature within very 
recent times has advanced with vant strides. 
German writers generally distinguish three marked periods 
of their national poetry. The first or heathen extends from 
the earliest times, when the achievements of Odi and his fellow 
deities were celebrated in the Edda, down to the twelfth cen- 
tury, when the Ilohenstauffen dynasty ascended the impe rial 
throne. The second or Schwabian period comes down to the 
times of Wieland and Goethe, whose age formed the third epoch, 
soinetimes called after Ch: aries Augustus, Duke of Weimar, 4 
celebrated revivor and patron of letters. ‘The Sa division 
cannot be said to be properly named, as it includes not only 
many | Saga, dating from before hed spre ad of Christianity i 
he orth, but also many metrical ballads and poems of the 
ages, in which are introduced the superstitions § and chi- 
valry of the new relizion. ‘This classification is however very 
convenient, as the poetic power of the German people did 
not during that great lapse of time, undergo any con nsiderable 
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The earliest recorded writer in German prose or verse is 
. ry » ‘ » x fe , 

Ovid, who states that when he was exiled among the Getae, he 
attempted to compose a book in their barbarous language. 


Ah! pudet! et Getico scripsi sermone libellum. 
Structaque sunt nostris barbara verba modis. 


Ii does not appear however what was the nature of the ton- 
gue in which he composed, most probably Gothic, resembling 
very little in structure the modern German. Le chose for sub- 
iect the decease and apotheosis of Augustus, no doubt in order 
to gain some favor with the emperor and shorten his exile. 

From what period the Edda dates cannot at present be sa- 
tisfactorily ascertained. No doubt it has been added to, and 
enlarged ‘at various times. ‘The collection of the present 
poems under that name is chiefly due to Charlemagne. | They 
treat of the achievements of Odin or Wodin, and his heroes 
of the Walhalla, and indicate a gieat analogy between the an- 
cient mythology of Greece and Rome, and that of Scandinavia 
or the Teutonic races. Some doubt has been thrown upon the 
identity of the divinities of the Scandinaviansand ‘Teutons, but 
we find that the Anglo-Saxons of Britain had the very same 
deities and traditions respecting them, before the introduction 
of Christianity, as are mentioned in the Edda. Odin appears to 
bethe Jove aliiough some consider him more resembling Mer- 
eury; ‘Thor's “ giant strength and redoubtable hammer” have 
a great allinity with the attributes of Hercules.  Balder sug- 
gests the idea of the gentle Apollo ; and Hertha, who drives 
through the land in a car drawn by white oxen, disarming 
Warriors, causing the flowers and fruits of the earth to spring 
forth at her touch, recalls at once the benignant reign of Ceres. 
Mixed up with the actions of these deities are many legends 
concerning remarkable personages, the most striking of which, 
that of Wieland or Veland Smith, brings to mind at once cer- 
a capeemerg formerly existing in parts of England, and the 
recian fable of lcarus, the Cretan, who gave lis name toa 
eka sce bs a was a cunning forger of metal, who 
. a - a t le Valkyres, or maidens presiding over 
ret. She flic ie e, 1s deserted by her at the sound of a truun- 
stich ° flies away from him by means” of a robe of feathers 

© endeavours to imitate. ‘lhe King of Sweden seizes 
d compels him to work night and day, having cut his 
ngs in order to prevent his escape. Wieland revenges 


him, anc 
ham-st 
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having discovered the secret ot the robe 
king in the distance with an account of hi 
Attached to this mythology is a goodly arr: 

minor order, hly Dw: arts, Gnomes, Cobolds 

led the woods, fields, and rocky caverns 

as the Fauns, and Nymphs did among 


mans, and interfered in the affairs of men. 
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‘{ remarkable are those ol the White wore 
ate ron ’ , : " , 4 ‘] » , " 
ition from Paganism to the rites of Clhrmstian 


Th: re are the white women who otten 
ieowy cveningy with their pale cad faces and si adowy 
are the goddesses of ancient Paganism condemned to wan 
aves to expiate the guilt of having received divine w 
sentenced at length to eternal punishment unless redee: 
talaid. At certain times they are permitted to app 
view to seek that which alone can procure thei salvat 
herman in the neighbourhood of Fieben, suddenly beheld : 
man Standimmy r bef re him : ‘* Tome, home !” she cried, 
brought a bos into the world, Carry it hither, let me | 
may be redeemed.” The fisherman amazed, hastened 
and found all as the white woman had said; 
v to trust his new born infant into the 
being till protected by the holy rite of bapti 
v perfo ried, and then bore it to the sea 
white woman weeping bitterly, for the con lition 
lvation was, that the ehild should not be bapti 
S she Ap} ear upon the sea shore sighing 
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The goddess Hertha, mentioned by ‘Tacitus, designated in 


the unddle ages by the name of Perchta, plays a& most col 
spicnous part in these legends. She had been spouse ' 
ee and watched over certain districts ot the country wilt 

icficent sw; \V, lh; Wing the priviles ge of appearing on fi ieast 
ol th three kings to the inhabitants of upper earth. In con 
sequence however of a slight put upon her and her atten- 
dant dwarfs, she withdrew from the neighbourhood, which 


soon lost its fertility, and became lone and desolate. Some o 
first seeds ol 
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those fables indicate the influence which the | 
Cliristianity had among the people, and the way 1 which the 
priests en leavoured to turn these superstitions tot ies) 
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PORTS AND PORTRY OF GERMANY. O40 
The translation of the Scriptures in the Mieso Gothic 
tongue, done by Ulphilas, Bishop of the Visigoths, in the 
middle of the fourth century, may be looked upon as the 
earliest specimen of German literature extant. It is still pre- 
verved in the Cathedral at Upsal under the title of the “silver 
codex,” having been brought from Prague by Count 
Kinigsmark. It is partially written im metre, and adheres in 
many passages to the rythm of the Greek version. Thus in 
Matthew, chap. xi. verse xvii, the original runs thus :— 
‘Hurnoamen ysly, nal dur woynonod: 
“Edenynoas: uuly, xal dun exobacds. 
The meaning of which is ; ‘we Aave pined to you and you have 
nol danced ; we have lamented and you have not mourned.” 
The Meso Gothic version of Ulphilas is as follows :— 
Swiglodedum izwis, jah mi plinsideduth, 
Gaunodedum izwis, jah mi gaigeroduth, 

The words of this passage do not seem to have much affinity 
with madern German, except those “jah m,” which are evideutly 
the first forms of the **ja nicht” of the present day. 

After Ulphilas a great hiatus of nearly four hundred years 
occurs, duriug which there does not appear to have been any 
noted lay produced among tie German nations. No doubt 
they had their warlike chaunts and songs celebrating achieve- 
nents of their heroe s, but the first sigs of revival are in the 
eight century, when the Northmen began to form their pirati- 
eal excursions. One of these “ Ragnar the sea king,” the 
terror of the coasts, who was taken prisoner while invading the 
territories of Kila, King of Northumberland, and perished 
stung to death hy serpents in a loathsome dungeon, has left 
veuind him an ode sung in the midst of tortures. It is com- 
posed of short strophes, without rhyme, each commencing with 
he refrain “we fought with the sword.” A series of similar 
lays, in Which may be reckoned the Weissbrunnen Gebet, Hilde- 
brand lied, Walter of Aquitaine and Beowulf, form the Frankish 
e dof German poetry, m which a certain number of 


aracters are constantly reproduced in different’ views and 
ayy ney ree ’ } ls a . P F A 
owes ab ' hey are rhiyine less, the Weasure CONSISLING ol a 
“pecies alliteraty ee ; : : ; . 
of allt ration, formed by the aceentuation of the prin- 
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Siegtried, Ktzel, or Attila, King of the Huns, 
MOodorile the S es cug ’ . =’ , 
vone the Great under the name of Dietrich of Berne or 
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Verona, Giinther, hing of the Burgandians, and iis Vassale 
Hagan and Hildebr: ind, are the principal personages running 
through the whole. 

W alte roof Aquitaine appears to be the most complete of th 
series, although the only manuscripts now extant of it are ip 
the Latin tongue. It commences with an account of an ex. 

edition by E tzel and his Hunnish army, in which he takes 
Hagan and Walter, then mere youths, as captives from th 
Burgundi: ans. When they grow up the former esc; apes from 
his eae ind the other having made Etzel and lis court 
drunk, flies off with the king’s di ughter Hildegunda and two 
boxes of treasures. ‘They arrive in the territories of | 
the hing of Burgandy, who sends out Hagan and twelve pit ked 
men to seize the maiden and jewels. ‘They are var juished by 
Valter and Elagan’s son Patafred slain. Gunther and Has 
afterwards attacked Walter together, and fight until on 
lost a hand, another an eye, and the third a foot, 
consider it righ t to make up the quarrel, become good frien 
and return to Worms in company. This lay is attributed toa 
monk of St. Gall, Eckard, who lived in the ninth century, 
A manusenpt copy dating from about that period is still pre- 
served in the library at Carlsruhe. J’rom some passages tran- 
slated by Madame Pontés it would ¢ appear to have beet written 
In a dise ursive b; ills idl style, and gives il rood ide: a of t| eC manners 
of we strange age. W alter’s declar; ation of love to Hhilde- 
gunda, when he persuades her to fly with him, would not dis. 
erace some of the more finished romances of the Prest tt day, 
He finds Hulde eunda pe nsive and alone in the roy: | apartnen 
and the following scene takes on — 
Uy mak en's lips he prest a tender kiss, ene Sra 
Give me a draugh f wine, | he cried, or Ll must di 


Not long the maiden tarried, she loved the hero bi! 
4 


She filled with rich and spark! ling wine the cup of rudd 


»it to the warrior; he crossed himself and drank ; 
clasped in his the maiden's hand, her gentle zeal to thank 
lt not draw her hand away; but fixed on her his eve 
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“Thy tongue affects a language which is foreign to thy heart; 
It is but bitter mockery, in which love has no part; 

Young queens of radiant beauty thy hand and homage crave: — 
How canst thou think of Hildegand, the captive and the slave ? 


rhen thus the prudent hero to the damsel made reply; 

“ Nay, speak to me without deceit, lay empty phrases by ; 

I have spoken to thee frankly, from my very heart, believe. 
It is the truth, sweet maiden, Walter knows not to deceive. 


Then at bis feet the maiden sank, and cried with trembling tone, 
“Command whate’er thou listest, [ am thine and thine alone , 
No power on earth shall hinder me thy bidding to fulfill ; 

For Hildegand lives only to go her Walter's will 

We now enter upon the eyele of the Niebelungen, containing 
several lays all relating to the same personages under different 
phases, and forming such a train of extraordinary encounters 
as are read of in Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. The first is that 
of the Horny Siegfried, who may be styled the Achilles of the 
North, for he owes his extraordinary power to a bath of dragon’s 
blood, which changes the surface of his body into horn, and 
makes him invulnerable. He delivers Chriemluld, a princess 
of Burgundy, from the jaws of a monstrous giant, and is 
married to her at Worms to be stabbed by Hagan, Giinther’s 
fierce vassal, in the only spot where he is vulnerable. ‘Thus 
the termination of the poem is anti-classical, ending in the 
slaughter of the hero himself. 

The Niebelungen lay itself, the crowning effort of ancient 
German chivalrous poetry, is of such a truculent nature that 
itis very diflicult to conceive how it can have formed the 
delight of the ladies’ bower of those ages of romance. ‘I'he 
characters are nearly the same as before ; Siegiried 1s introduced 
winning Chriemlild, the sister of Giinther, by his prowess. 
lhe Burgundian king, seeking to obtain the hand of Brunhild, 
a warlike princess of Lsenland, ewploys Siegfried to overcome 
her in the combat. A rivalry ensues between the two ladies, 
- Bruntild obtains the assassination of Siegfried. Chiriem- 
hud, for the sake of revenge, marries Ktzel, the king of the 
Huns, and having invited her brother Giinther and his wife to 
*vanquet, procures them to be murdered. A general slaughter 
yi only three of the characters being left alive at the end 
‘the poem. The action of the epic extends over a great 
period of years, nearly thirty, and by some has been regarded 
as aa several hands, not put together by one 
: ; cre are) many passages of great power and 


beauty, impossible to aiy | , 
"Y, Mpossible to give in a translation, which have caused 
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it to he compared with the great Greek and Roman | 
poems, but its unartistie arr. ingement, prolixity, and truculent 
termination, depreciate very muc hy its merits as i produ t} 
of human genius, 

Another lay of this eycle, the Gudrane, may be considered 
to have more inte ‘ st for our readers, as one of the principal 
personages is Siegbert, king of Ireland, and Hagan, his son. 
Hilda, the daughter of the latter, is persecuted by three royal 
suitors, who carry her off at various times, but she is at length 
marrie d to her real lover, Herwig. The construction of the 
poem and verse is said to be much superior to the other lays, 
while many tender and artistic touches soften the harsher 
manners of the age pourtrayed. This, along with the other 
Niebelungen, was preserved in the Castle Ambras, near Lins. 
pruck in the Tyrol, by the Emperor Maximilian the First. in 
1517. It contains some 4,700 verses, of a gentle, melodious 
kind, well calculated to draw the reader on to a full appreciation 
of its beauties. 

Another cycle, that of Dietrich of Berne, or Theodoric of 
Verona, contains the Ecken Ausfalirt, Battle of Ravenna, 
Dwarf Launn, and the Rosengarten. The principal hero 
throughout is Dietrich, but in the last poem several of the 
characters of the Niebelungen are introduced. It begins 
thus in ballad iil a 
Upon tl i@ lordly Rhine, there lies a fair and goodly town 
An antique « “ and well Known to knight of high renown 


Here dwelt a gallant hero, all both knew and feared his sword 
His name was Giebig, and he reigned, a mighty prince and lor 


His gentle wife had given him three sons both fair and brave ; 
the tourth child was a girl, who brought unto a bloody grave 

Full many a noble warrior, as the old tale hath said. 

Her name was Chriemhild ; never yet was seen a lovelier maid 


A garden if sweet roses was the beauteous virgin’s pride ; 

A mile at least it was in length, and halfa mile ‘twas wide. 
Around, instead of walls of stone, was a silken thread so fine 

No er on earth, Chriemhild exclaimed, is like this bower of mine. 


The bower is guarded by twelve knights, whom Dietrich 
and his followers engage to overcome. All are conquered 
except the horny Sie efried, husband to Chriemhild, whom on 
account of his early friendship Dietrich does not wish to fi: ght. 
lle is i to do SO, however, by a Strat agem of one 0 if iy 
own Warriors, old Hildebrand, and comes off victorious. There 
is more of chivalry and knig htly bearing In this poem than mn 
the others. It remained a favorite romance in Ge rmany Up 
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to the 17th century, and is the last of the extraordinary ballads 
celebrating the half barbarian heroes of the middle ages. | 

The era of Charlemagne from the th to the 12th century, did 
not produce much original composition in the vernacular Ger- 
man, although the conqueror and lawgiver of the Saxons es- 
tablished schools and universities in every direction, to foster 
the growing desire for learning in Kurope. ‘The chief produc- 
sons were in the Latin tongue, except some few of a religious 
character in the native dialect, Heliand’s Evangelical Harmonies, 
and the Ludwig’s lied, which celebrated the victory of Louis 
iI. over the Normans at Salcourt. The latter was written by 
amonk named Herschell, who may have wielded the sword 
and lance, as well as conned his breviary, in the troublous times. 
There existed however a cultivator of the drama in the person 
of Hroswitha, a nun of the convent of Gandersheim, founded 
by Ludolf of Saxony in 859, Sheimitated Terence, wrote six 
plays as she said herself “ to the glorification of female chias- 
tity,” six legends on saintly subjects and a panegyric on the 
Othos. This was the age of mysteries and farces, in which sa- 
ered events were represented according to holy writ for the 
edification of the people. 

During the reigns of the Othos, Henry LV. and Heury VI. 
there does not appear to have been any advance made in litera- 
ture or poetry by the German race. Their language still partook 
very much of the Frankish and Gothie dialects, in which al- 
most the only remaining song, the Anno Lied in praise of 
Anno, Archbishop of Cologne, is written. There succeeded how- 
ever shortly after a new cycle, or series of poems, similar to 
those of the Niebelungan, called the Lombard, evincing a more 
advanced state of civilization, more exclusively Christian belief, 
and more knightly manners in the heroes. These were Duke 
Ernest of Swabia, Count Rudolph, King Ruother, Orendel, &e. 
The last is the legend of the holy coat of Treves, and com- 
ester a aetie account of the Saviour’s death. It tells 
se Pa : | _ s re nen the ac ventures of Orendel, 
acu. he rescues a princess from her rebellious 
Te Hua s Fescued in turn by her, with the aid of a dwarf, 
pf lle 1s evidently of a piece with the extravagant romances 
| With Con ae to — perfection in Italy. 
ln ve AIL, of thie Hohenstautlen dynasty, there 

spirit’ of poetry throughout Germany. The cru- 
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sades had been carried on for some time, blending loget th er the 
different nations of Kurope, and importing the manners of one 
into the other. The ‘Troubadours and Trouvéres of Frane, 
carried with them a prevailing influence, which changed the 
habits of the German courts from their semi-barbarous rough- 

ness, to an excess of chivalrous and almost effeminate luxury 
The minne-singers imitated the minstrels of the other side ot 
the Rhine, almost deified their lady loves. ‘¢ Frau minne,” 
(love) became the divinity of the age, her favourite haunt 
being settled in Horselberg, a mountain near Kisenach in Thur: 
ingia, and called the Venusberg. 


‘ 


The Minne-singers with rare exceptions belonged to the order of 
knighthood. Their duty was to protect the feeble, to defend t} 
oppressed. Every knight had his lady-love, who was in most cases, 
the wife of another. So universally indeed was this usage reeogni- 
sed, that the husbands generally acquiesced without any difficulty, 
and in their turn benefitted by the privilege. In a VProvengal 
romance, Philomena, composed in the 12th century by a monk 
whose name has not come down to us, Oriunde, the wife of the 
King Matran, besieged in Narbonne by the army of Charlemagne, 
chances to see the Paladin Roland, and they become enamoured of 
each other. In consequence Oriunde most unpatriotically rejoices 
in the success of the foe, and to the just repro hes of ber husband, 
that her delight is the result of her love for Roland, and that on 
day she will be punished for it, she replies, ‘* Seigneur, occupy 
yourself with your wars, and leave me and my love. It does not 
dishonour you since I love so noble a chevalier as Roland, nephew 
to Charlemagne, and with chaste affection.’”’ Matran having heard 
this, retired quite discomfited and abashed. 

All husbands, however, were not quite so accommodating. The 
Count de Limousin for instance, not only banished Bernard Count 
de Ventadour from his court and kingdom, on discovering his 


rfectly 


amorous devotion to his wife, though we are assured if was pert 
innocent, but actually shut up the poor lady in her chamber, where 
he kept her a close prisoner for a conside rable time. But such in- 
stances of exaggerated scruples seem to have been the exception not 
the rule. That the choice of a knight or a lady-love was regar ded 
as an aff: air of ho ording ir y impor tance, is atteste a by the cerem onies, 
with which it was everywhere accompanied, The knight kneeling 
down before his lady, swore to serve her faithfully until death, 
while the fair one accepted his services, vowed truth and devotion, 
presented him a ring, and then raising him, imprinted chaste kiss 
on his forehead. Although it was in France, and above all in Pro- 
vence, that those singular customs took their rise, the Grermans 4s 
we shall see, were not long behind their neighbours in remante 
gallantry. 

Of course marriage was reduced to a mere material necess! 
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with which love was deemed absolutely incompatibl Po wha 
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anomalies this system gave rise may be imagined ; a — 
sromised one of her adorers to accept him tor her La gar a i" 
other to whom she was sincerely attached, was lost to wht ; es 
however, married the object of her affection, and happening ve re 
him still although he had become her husband, she was some " " 
embarrassed when his rival claimed the fulfilment of pers nl 
ment, and refused to listen to his suit, But Eleanor of see 
to whom the case was referred, decided it against her, alleging that 
she had really lost her lover, by accepting him as her lord. 


strange 


This curious system was not however carried so far in Ger- 
many: the minne-singers who were all noblemen attached 
themselves to the courts of particular princes, by whom they 
were held in great respect. The dialect in which their lays 
were written was principally Swabian, from the native country 
of the reigning family. The first lyric in the German language 
is referred to Henry VL. son of the great Barbarossa. Sper- 
vogel and Wernher von Tegernsee produced devotional verses, 
and Henry von Veldecke, the most famous of all, wrote a new 
Mneid, in a low dialect of German. Frederick von Haissen 
was so engrossed by the devotion for his lady-love, that he 
continually said “ good night” for ‘‘ good morning,”’ and turned 
his doublet wrong side outwards. He died in the Holy Land 
in 1190, having rendered his name and that of lis lady-love 
famous by his deeds of valour. ‘The reign of the Emperor 
Frederick 1. may be looked upon as the golden age of poetry 
in the middle ages. The lays of 160 minne-singers of the 
period have been collected by Roger Manesse of Zurich, him- 
self a member of the craft in 1800, of which Walter von der 
Vogelweide, Gottfried von Strasbourg, Wolfram von Eschen- 
boch Hartmann von der Aue, Ulrich von Lichtenstein, and 
Jacob von der Warte were certainly the most superior. The 
last has left the following delicate little lay. 

. I. 
Lays of grateful praise are ringing, ma the octane Wade ad ri 
Fr ‘ ’ er 


r m t ie daintie nightingale. Don their very gayest hue. 
& upon the Stina : m 
ap bortgnit hai. What shall soothe my bosom’s care! 


Va the heat rers bri y ' 
“J ae h with wild flowers bright, What shall comfort me I trow! 
Kaily they’ie bedight, She with whom I fain were now, 


By th bounte “ i : 
y the bounteous hand of May. Will not listen to my prayer ! 


Nee } 


: A eeinion of the poems of Walter von der Vogelweide was 

ee out in the modern German tongue in 1832, by Dr. 
“ar Simrock, and some by Tieck. The following will gj 

Nay ) " » . ~ D five 
\ ne idea ot his style. 








































































| Phe nightingale dot} 
i chanced, as a wayward boy, / strain ; 
“ an \ va echarming face to Phe falcon rests upon his ou 
clasp And hovers listening o ert! 
Which in the glass he sees, with eager joy, | In all she does, there is so muec! 
Until the mirror breaks within his grasp; I know not which most swe 
Then all his joy is turned to woe and pain. | Her music or her face 
E’en sol dreamed that bliss would be | 3, 
mine own, Her beauty thaws my heart, « en as the ens 
When 1 sought my sweet lady, butin vain; | Thaws ice or snow * but oh! 
Much grief from that fond lov e, Deth she show forth her bea: 
And only grief ve known. i won 
; ll. i By sigh, or pray'r, or tu 
l. | And yet I’ve loved her fy. 
Both pure and beauteous is my lady fair, ; And sum up ev'ry hour that x 
And chaste and lovely asthe lilv white; | hath smiled 
lier breath is balmy as the perfumed air, | 4 
Her eyes are like the sky on summers | What boots it that all others cree: : , 
ivr} With loud applause ! t 
The strawberry is not redder than her lip, | bright 
Wouid | were but a bee, its dewy sweet | List to my song! T only seek } 
to sip! I only seek to shine in her dear 
? | Star of my solitary heart ! 
When in her bower, to lyre or lute she And soothe my bitter wo 
sins, thy frown. 


Ulrich von Lichtenstein was a wealthy Austrian 1 ~ Ww! 
pursued his lady with the most unremitting gallantry. He 
was disfigured by a deformity of three lips, of which * vot one 
eut off for her sake : then he lost a finger in a tournament in 
her honor; afterwards he assufwed female attire and having 
obtained an interview with his mistress, she caused him to bi 
trust out of the castle window into the moat for his devotion. 

length he was cured of lus love at the age of forty-tive bs 
being maimed at the command of the cruel fair one. 

Conrad von W urtzburg, Henry von Oflterdingen and 
Klingsohr of E[lungary, were the last most celebrated minne- 
singers. ‘The two latter are said to to have defeated all the 
other minstrels of Germany at the “ minstrel war on the 
Wartburg,’ which was made the subject of a poem in the year 
1207. ‘The contest is said to have taken place at the court of 
Hermann von Thuringen, the most polished in Germany, anid 
was decided by the lady of the castle, as a tournament. Th 
executioner did the duty of luis office on the unsuccessful pari) 
a barbarous practice not to be found in the other annals of 
provencal or German lyrics. 

To the minne-singers succeeded a number of romance writers 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Their favorite su) 


Was that of the Saint Graal, or vase in which the water was 

turned into wine at the marriage feast of Cannal,  Auotuer 

founded on Arthur and the Kmehts of the round tabiec, "4s 
‘ } \ 


called the P vk ival, composed by Wolfram of Ksehe vat 
along with God'rey of Strasbourgh and Hartmanu 
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Aue, my be considered the novel writers of their age. ‘Their 
dimensions however are altogether too large for our space. | 

Another cycle followed, that of the romance, whose heroes 
were taken from ancient history. Che Alexander-lied and 
Pseudo Callisthenes are specimens of this. ¢ harlemagne and 
his Paladins furnished also subjects forthe rhymers of the day in 
the Roland-lied, Flos and Blankflos, and several of alike nature. 
These however all declined at the accession of Rudolph of 
Hapsburg in the end of the thirteenth century. This 
emperor being wholly engrossed in the improvement of the 
commerce and wellbeing of his subjects, discouraged to a great 
extent the minstrelsy, which had been supported by his pre- 
decessors. It died away for a long period, to be reproduced 
in another form among the lower classes, the artizans of some 
of the most considerable towns of Southern Germany, Mainz, 
Augsburg, Ulm and Nurnberg, who obtained the appellation 
of meister singer. Their songs have generally a religious or 
moral character, such as those of Rosenblut, and Michael 
eeheim. Fables became also a favorite form of poetry, those 
of Bona and Hugo of ‘Trimberg being the most celebrated. 
The Narrenshiff, or vessel of foois by Sebastian Brant must be 
considered an able satire on the absurd manners of the age. 
At this period arose the sanguinary wars of the Hussites in 
Bohemia, which so disturbed the centre of Germany, that very 
few traces of poctic composition during their continuance have 
been left. 

The drama however began now to shew some signs of cultiva- 
tion. Asin the rest of Kurope it commenced by mysteries taken 
from subjects of Holy Writ. The devil was a favorite charac- 
ter, on whom all sorts of tricks were played by cunning mortals. 
Dr. Paraselsus especially was often pitted against his satanic 
majesty on the stage. The character of these productions is 
of too scurrilous and doggrel a character to merit a place among 
the literature of a nation. | 

The French fable of Renard the fox, was successfully imitated 
in Germany at different times. Goethe has given since a 
delightful version of it, but the earliest “ Reinecke fuchs” dates 
from the thirteenth century, and is supposed to have contained 
a covert satire on a certain Duke of Lorraine. Its subject is 
well known as representing a meeting of the animals, at which 
» © lon presides, the pranks and subtleties of the fox forming 
we Main interest of the piece. ‘The wit or incident is not at 
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all equal to that of the French original, alt! hough it remained 
a popular favorite up te the nuddle of the last century, The 
Narren Beschworung, or Exoreism of Fo: Is, and the Schjl. 
burghers, were satiric ‘al poems of the same class, levelled against 
some of tue re ‘ligious fanatics of the day, or the assumed airs 
of grandeur of some of the wealthy burghe rs of the towns. 
The writings of Luther in the commencement of the six. 
teenth centuary, is translation of the Scriptures into thy 
vulgar tongue, ‘and the invention of printing, had a great effect 
in hastening on the perfection of German lite rature.  Betwe 7 
his language and that of Bona two centuries before, there is as 
much dilference, as between Chaucer and the Mnglish writers 
of the sixteenth century. His studies were not confined to 
Theology ; he dehgehted in poetry and music, and intluenced 
very much in these matters the spirit of his times. The 
Reform: ition produced many men of independent genius in all 
ranks of life, warriors, poets and theologians. Ulrich von 
Hatten was one of these adventurous men whom that age 
brought forth. We had been destined for the cloister but fled 
from it in disgust. This mishaps and = those of his cousin 
Johann, who was murdered by Ulrich, Duke of Wurtemberg, 
on account of too handsome a wife, would forin a good tale of 
romance. Tle has left various sonnets and small poems cot 
memorating many of them. Germany at this time was troubl rf 
with the horrors of the war of the peasants, who bad nsen 
against the burthens imposed upon them and the coercion of 
their religion. Luther at first was the main cause in rousing 
them, but subsequently he declared that they ought to be ex- 
terminated. ‘The sect of the Anabaptists renewed the contest 
and relighted the flames of civil war. In other countries the 
arts of peace, literature, sc ulpture, painting, &e., were being 
carried to the highest. perfection, while Germany could: only 
produce Hans Sach, Hans Holz, Fischart, and a few ol f less 
note. The first was a shoemaker, but of a most. prolific vein 
ave, he had 


in composition. Before he was sixty years of 
hundred 


written some sixty thousand verses, besides three 
comedies. Many of the former are hymns, others fables and 
satires full of humour and naivete, which notwithstanding their 
rudeness, have elicited the praise of Goethe himself. 

Th e bemght ‘dness of this period is no better evince d than 


in the persec ution which was pri actised on many unfortun: 
encral 


vs 


old women and men on the plea of witchcraft, and the g 
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belief in the power of certain men, such as Paracelsus and 
Cornelius Agrippa, to control the elements. The legends of 
women changed into wolves, and witches assuming various 
forms, became so multiplied as to form the staple romance for 
nearly accentury. ‘The persecution of the unfortunate victims 
reached such a height that between the middle of the 16th 
and the end of the 17th century, it 1s raleulated not less than 
100,000 persons perished by fire. In the Bishopric of Bam- 
berg in the space of three years, 995 women were committed 
to the flames. No wonder that the story of Dr. Faustus 
became one of the favourite themes of poetry and the drama. 
Tlie subject was not always such as it is represented by Goethe, 
and it was frequently brought out in puppet shows and mari- 
onettes to the delight of the vulgar. In one piece ’tis by 
means of aring that he recovers his youth, when he travels 
to Venice, Athens, and other luxurious cities. The ring is 
stolen from his finger by a lady that he loves; he loses his 
youth, and is carried off by the demon. In another play he 
has the power of evoking the heroes and heroines of Ilomer, 
and brings up Helen of Greece for some of his boon companions 
ata tavern. That such a person as Dr. Iaustus reaily existed 
there can be no doubt, as he is mentioned personally by several 
writers of the age. Johannes Manlius knew him,and says that 
he was born at the village of Kundlingen in Wartemberg, and 
studied magic at Cracow. He seems to have resided a con- 
siderable time at Leipsic, where many of his exploits are de- 
picted on the walls of Auerbach’s cellar. Here it was that he 
played the trick upon the students, who asked him to cause to 
grow from the table a vine covered with bunches of grapes. 
He did so, but when they stretched forth their hands to seize 
the bunches, the tree vanished, and each man found his 
neighbour pulling his nose with one hand, with a knife in 
= other as if about to sever it. The doctor’s ride out of the 
oalae on a cask is also commemorated there, and other feats, 
Which al one time formed the subject of many a ballad or farce 
in the middle ages, 
the calamities of the thirty years’ war retarded for a consi- 
rable line the growth of letters in Germany ; it was not un- 
sii ee : he] 7th century that they began to revive 
meen Sante Gradually, however, certain schools 
war gan 0 arise, which though humble at first, laid the 
d great blaze of genius afterwards displayed. The 
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Silesian school of which Opitz was the leader: that of K onioe 

bye rg whiose chiels were Dach and Albert, that Q] Nuremberg 
ruled by Philp von Lezen and Holstein, with the second te 
lesian of Hotfmaunswaldau and Lohenstein were the acadam es. 
in which the rising taste was fostered. The greater number of 
these however are mere versifiers, much inferior to Pay! 
I'leming, who has left many gems of sacred poetry. Andreas (ry. 
plius composed several successful tragedies, as well as liyinys. 
Paul Geralirdt too, a preacher at the Nicolair Chureh in Berlin. 
delighted his age by various effusions on moral and sacred sul). 
jects. All these however were only as preludes to tly opening 
of the modern vein of poetry. 

In the midst of the thirty years war, Gottsched published 
his poems, and was at once * hailed as a star of the first mag- 
nitude.” Tle has been since reduced very much in public es- 
timation on account of his want of invention, stiffness and dearth 
of imagination. But great thanks must be due to him, as a 
professor in the university of Leipsie for asserting the rights 
of the German tongue against the Latin, and his improvements 
in dramatic composition. Frederick the Great, who hada 
contempt for German poetry, permitted his verses to be recited 
before him. 

But the real regenerator of letters was Jacob Bodmer of 
Zurich; he stands in the very gate of the temple of the mo- 
dern Germanic muses. He was at first sent to Bergamo in 
Italy to prepare himself for mercantile pursuits. He threw 
these up, returned to Berlin, applied himself to attending lee- 
tures, studying English, and at length was appointed pro- 
fessor of literature at Berlin. He admired Addison and Sir 
Roger de Coverly, published a journal on the model of the 
Spectator, and produced a translation of Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
These created a paper war between him and Gottsched, who 
then reigned supreme, and served to open the eyes of his 
fellow countrymen to the defects in their national letters. His 
twocomedies ‘The Triumph of the good Wife,” and “ Mute 
Beauty ’ were acted with vreat applause, causing a revolution 
in public taste. To him is due the collection of the lays of the 
minne-singers, the discovery of the Niebelungen Lied and the 
Parcival. Several of his school, Kestner, Professor Rammler, 
Hagedorn, Von Haller, the two Schlegels aud Gleim, contr 
buted very much to improve the public taste, and to soften 
down the rough method of composition of the old schools. 
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Phe last writer, Gleim, was principally inspired by the heroism 
of Frederick the-Great contending against nearly all the power 
of Europe. His war songs and hymns were chaunted by the 
Prussian soldiers, and contributed not a little to the discomli- 
ture of the warriors of Maria Theresa. [le produced also 
several fables, which gained a great reputation at Berlin. [is 
desire was to form a complete German Academy of literature 
at Halberstadt, by drawing there together the first men of the 
country ; but the public mind was not ripe for such a consum- 
mation. He lived until the first era of the French Revolution, 
and predicted a dictatorship among the French people. 

This period produced four other names, once the reigning 
monarchs of their day, Kleist, Gellert, Gessner, and Uz. ‘The 
first was an oflicer in the Prussian army during the seven years’ 
war, and gained great favour with Frederick on account of the 
lymns and chaunts, by means of which he inspired the courage 
of the soldiery. His poem of ‘‘ Spring,” raised him to a 
great height in the estimation of lis countrymen, although it 
contained much of the rhapsody of the times about shepherds 
and shepherdesses. At the battle of Kunersdorf, he led his 
battalion as major against a battery, and had his leg and arm 
smashed. ‘The Cossacks then stripped and rifled him, leaving 
im helpless on a heap of rubbish. Ile was carried off pri- 
soner to Frankfort on the Oder, where he died from hardslup. 

Gellert filled the post of professor of literature at Leipsic, 
where he produced many hymns, fables and dramas, very few 
of which are above mediocrity. Yet he was very famous in 
his time, and rendered essential service to German literature, 
by lus defence of it against Frederick the Great, who held the 
Belles Lettres of his countrymen in contempt. Ue delivered 
also moral lectures in the Oratorium of the University, which 
bad a very beneficial influence upon the youth of his age. 
Gessner 1s well known in this country for his Idyls and the 
death of Abel, the characters in which are of such a pure, 
simple style, as not to belong to this earth atall. His effusions 
are very pleasing, but convey no feeling of reality. Uz en- 
joyed a large reputation during his life, and was even styled 
we Anacreon of Germany ; but he is now considered as 
Wholly unwortliy of the crown of laurels. 
| We have now arrived at a very striking era in German 
th Nat of Klopstock’s Messiah. Ile was the son of a 

» DUT ry ., received a good education in his native 
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wn, and at the University of Schulpforte, Le was 
ppreciate the translation of the “ Paradise Lost” by 1 
and to see how much lis countrymen were inferior yy 4), 
cultivation of the muses to the English and French. [le yp. 
dertook the composition of an original poem, the Messiah, a 
hay Ing first prepared matter for three cartos in prose, st lected 

, hexameter verse ailer the ancient model, as imiost suit 
the sublimity of the subject. The first part appeared 
paper named ** Bremen Contributions,” and produced 

burst of enthusiasm in its favour. The new metre was ry 


turously applauded as being peculiarly suited for the German 
fongue, on account of its involved construction s] 
that of ancient Greek and Latin. This however may | 
tioned, from the ditliculty of producing dactyls an | spondees, 
long and short syllables, where the words are composed of so 


cue 
manv consecutive dieaenaaiie It procured for him, however, 


the admiration of lis countrymen and the ‘patronage of 1 
King of Denmark, who settled on him a pension of 15 
thalers, or about 24 pounds a-year. 

He was not at first so suecessful with the fair sex. A 
young lady, named Panny, to whom he had devoted himsel! 
heart and eee listened to his proposals and ended by marry- 


} 
1 


ng another gt nthe man, le Was introduced, however, DY Il 
friend Giessecker to a second, Margaretha Mollar, who bad 
criticised his poem in a favourable style, and consoled him | 

lis lost love. She noneaneeny led with him under the 

Meta, and they were finally umted in 1754. Unfortunately 
he lost her im ane years afterwards, when giving birth to 

( nild, sho rtly ; ter his father had hoon carried to the grave. 


fhe image of teal happiness was not entire ly lost to his 
und, although he mourned tor a long time over the wil 
lis youth. After 33 years of widowhood, in a green old age, 
he was ogain married to Frau von Wideman, who kine 
nded his declining years. 
His " at poem was not completed until the year 1779, 
| 


wa 


aiter x ars of labour. The subje ct of it is so well-kKin 

that it is needless to set it forth here. ‘There are, however, 
‘ } Iona rrct 

some strange characters in it, such as the lovers, Seimal | 


Sidi, who are resuscitated beings, constantly engaged il 
templation and praise. Where their mutual atflecti 
worldly 1a hng comes from, it is difficult to discover. 

dona, a fallen serapn, who had been induced by Satan to rebe:, 


Abba- 
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- filled with unceasing remorse and repentance. After being 
reduced to despa.r on the day of Judgment, he ts finally par 
Joned and received into Heaven, contrary to the creed of the 
Christian. The tone of the composition is kept at such a 
height, that it requires a religiously enthusiastic mind, to be 
able to follow the poet. Or as Madame de Stacl says ; “fa 
certain degree of monotony results from a subject so continually 
elevated: the soul is fatigued by too much contemplation; the 
author occasionally requires readers already resuscitated lk« 
Sidli and Selmar.” 

We will give the following specimens of his composition In 
rder that the reader may have some idea, both of the new 
style of metre and versificauon, which he introduced into the 
German, and be able at the same time to understand a little of 
the spirit of the original. The commencement of the Messiah 
in the vernacular, is in these words : 


Sing, unsterbliche Seele, der stindigen menschen Erlosung, 

Die der Messias auf Erden in seiner Mensecbheit vollendet, 

Und dureh die er Adams Geschlecht zu der Liebe der Gottheit, 
Leidend getOdtet und verherrlichet, wieder erhoht hat. 

Also geschah des Ewigen Wille, Vergebens erhub sich 

Satan gegen den géttlichen sohn : umsonst stand Juda 

Giegen ihn auf; er that’s und vollbrachte die Grosse Versohnung. 


Which have been translated by the celebrated Lessing into 
the following Latin hexameters. 


Qaam sub carne Deus lustrans terrena novavit 
Crimine depressis, cane, mens eeterna, salutem, 
Infelicis Adee generi dum foderis icti, 

Sanguine reclusit fontem ccelestis amoris. 

Hoe fatum wtérni, Frustra se opponere tentat 
Divine proli Satanas ; Judeque frustra 

Nititur. Est aggressus opus, totumque peregit. 


Ihe passage where Abbadona is pardoned and received into 
Pama t bisam sm , 
eternal bliss is thus rendered by Madame Pontes. 


Abt adona bows down in mute despair, when after a long and 
wHemn siience he hears the joyful words. 


. “ome! Abbadona! come to thy Redeemer : 
wi . * * . 7 . * ’ 

Then swift as borne upon the tempest’s wings, 

Phe seraph soared on high. Scarce had he breathed 

Celestial air, when once again his form 

Assumed angelic beauty, and his eves 


~ ‘ting on God, beamed forth with light divine. 
440 (OD 


ger could Abdiel restrain his joy ; 


Me 



















































he rustic d foway 


is cheeks glowed wit 


He love d Si) We 1] > 





Trembling with bliss he sank upon the bre 





but from that glad embrac: 


The seraph tore himself, and lowly sunk 
Before the Judyge’s throne. On every side 
Arose the sound of weeping—bhisstul sound 





| ? ° ! . . 
mstock carried lis iove of the ancient m 






poets. [le { 


» various forms ot Construct 







’ lanl iC, ‘Trochaie, Cataleptie, 
sullicient to shew the etleet in Germ 


essthr, Schlummer, ¢ 


misch Leben tiber thr santtes Herz ' 





Iwdens unvetrubter Quelle 
pie den lichten, krvystallnen Tropt l) 










uss thn Wo de r Wange di 


ufttig hinthaun ! 


NX i. 


11) 


Roch, entth 


Cinid du, oh bess i's 
Tugend und der Liebe Ruhe, 


. Oly Ips, be dec ke 


it demmem Fittiy Cidli! wie schlummert 





oh le isere saite selb 






welket dir dein Lorbe rsprossimng, 
: ae: ants * i 
mm Schlummer du Cidh Lispet 





translates thus 






SLUMBER. 


oh slumber, trom thy dewy 





sweetest balm on that pure 
draw from Eden's silvery sj 
erystal drops that bid all pain 






the Red rose that virgin cheek has f 


ently print thy fragrant touch ; 
iy peace, Which love and virtur 






nate of Heaven, but rarely found below. 


hy soft wings, my best loved Cidly | 
Then let thy harp strings s 






lm her rest! ‘ 
-Jaurel wreath will surels fade, 
song thou break’st that slumber dee} 


reat work 1s certainly, as ae 
arts, but faulty as a whole.’ = This | 
ind patriotisin, strike the reader very 







! . } ¢} 
that he adheres too servilely to 


iced before his mind's eye. 








lis fellow-countrymen Irom a 


eading traits, re 
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for imitating French authors and styles of con position, hnt he 

jused to a certain extent another extre me, that of the Grae vo- 
mania. 


K lopstock lived until the period of the French Revolution, 
and evinced great admiration for the efforts of France to free 
herself from tyranny. Ile celebrated the states FOUNCT. on an 
ode. and was elected a member of the French National [nstilut 
mn PSO2. 

Contemporary with him = was another writer, of a mor 
vigorous mind, who in a different direction, chastened and 

d the taste of Germany. ‘This was Lessing, the son o! 
: Protestant clergyman of Saxony. Tle at. first appled him 
elf to the stage, but at the request of lus family gave it up. 
Atta ‘hing himself then to literature, he met at Berlin 
Mendelsohn, Nicolai, and De Louvaine, secretary to Voltnire. 
At Berlin he brought out Ins plays, Miss Sara Sampson, and 
the Laocoon, wlich astonished his countrymen from their 
velty and vivacity of style. Shortly after he was appointed 
theatrical manager a t Hamburg, where the German drama wa 
eginning to esta blish an independent existence. Here aiso 
commenced publishing a weekly journal, named “ Drama- 
ture,’ in which he attacked the IF rench style of wri ting tor 
stage, the ultra eclassicalities of Sisiie Corneille, Volta 
He shewed how much the observance of the poet unilies 


} 
j 


place and action hampered the composition of a 
eee, and pointed out how the range of the drama could be 
| y not confining it exclusively to high class person- 

y Kiligs, princes X&c. Shakespeare appeared to him the purest 
nodel, whose histori al plays, he said, when ‘contrasted with 
“ie tragedies of French taste, are something like an enormous 
resco painting a comparison with a miniature.’ 

Lessing's writings are thoroughly German; he rejects with 

ain the Brenchitication introduced by Frederick the Great. 
413" Minna von Bornhelm? which ii in — Was 


“4APEPOr fo his two forny I plays. The Interest of 


+ ‘ {| i ee wan't . , ts ° —> } 41 
tidal UGS CLO WilO IS Gis’traced, tillilkKk 
{ ’ t ’ 
| Om? t ' ’ - - a = : ) Fi { 
i bic FCPOLEN 9 Who 18 Wealbliv. Be ipUTe the Cll 
\ [ ? fyurge ty} . 1? re re 7 t * 
FESPCCTIVE stluatious are reversed, and thy 


Ir forner 1 das, Two other dramas follow (i, 
= OhCC esteemed beyond price Hn Germany 

e,”” without doubt his master plece. lle 
(Marret with Klotz and some of the French school, 
| | his post at the theatre at 
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Hamburg. He fell into bad habits, gambling, Xe. 
standing that he had marned a Mime. Konig, wh 
died ina year after, while giving birth to a son 
from the effects of a paralytic stroke in the vear 175] 
behind him more celebrity as a eritic, than as a poet. 
Wicland was neither so lofty in his fancy and sentiments as 
Klopstock, or so correct in lus taste and vigorous in his judy. 
nent as Lessing. He had been intended for Liye stud 
Theology by his father, but being obliged to relinquish 
account of al health, he returned to lis native town, where 
fell in love with a young lady named Sophia. She at first re. 
quited his passion ; her parents however opposed their uni 
and she married another. ‘This mischance seems to have in. 
fluenced very much the rest of Ins Ife. He commenced 
writing any mior pieces, hone of Which excepl * Agat a. 


! ? y 


the hero of which is a yvoun¢s Atheman picure an, scem to 


of any value. Of another piece, ” Musarion,” Oh a& SOlmeWhal 
similar subject, Mime. Pontes gives the following sketeli :— 
“We must agree with Gervinus that © Musarion’ searcely deser 
the admiration Goethe expresses tor it. The subject possess 
very absorbing interest, and the moral is anything but comme: 
The young Athenian Phanias, having dissipated his patrimony, | 
retired to a little farm on the sea shore, resolved to tly tor 
world of which he fancies he has exhausted the enjoyments, 
where, at all events, he can no longer shine. He reeeived: 
two most intimate friends, Theosophron and Cleanthes ; the t 
erisa SC TY le of Plato, the latter of Diowenes. Musarion, DP betas - 
rua Le ill, whom } th » «| t of his splendour he had love a but « 
L refused to listen to his suit, now moved by his sorrows 
visit him. Ashamed to be seen in his present humble condi 
Phanias refuses an interview; but Musarion persists, and at hast 
prevails. The friends arrive. They order a supper, of which they 
recluse to partake. While at table Musarion victoriou 
lefends the doctrines of Epicurus against his assailants. The b 
pass on u theeded., Phe dis ple of Diogu nes falls dead drunk u 
l table. Phe Platonist makes love, in no very Platovre torm, f ' 
ot Musarion’s female slaves, and in short Phanias, convinced 0! 
I] ike of his u santhropy, and of his high-tlown OX} CAtlonsy 
Musarion’s senerous atfeetion, and peruiits her to shat 
In justi to Wieland we subjoin a translation of a fi i" 
pre yr that if their erace and melody do { wer s 
rs expectation, the tault lies in our version, not in th 
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The gloomy night of inward grief and pain, 

Hangs o’er his soul, and darkens all things there 
Since the last obole from his purse has fled 
His friends have disappe ared, and fl: attery’s self is dead. 


Yes! false and fleeting as the wind, are all, 
Friendship’s fond vows, and love’s deceitful smile, 
Soon as the golden showers no longer fall, 
Cold is the heart that lures us with its wile, 
Soon as the goblet’s dry, in vain we call 
On our Patroclus! yes; that metal vile 
Is stronger still than virtue, wit or beauty, 
That gone-—the swarm goes too, and Lais talks of duty. 


Now thrill’d and saddened by the mournful truth, 
How vain those dreams so transient, tho’ so bright 
Which lull us in the rosy days of youth, 
As in an atmosphere of life and light 
When man’s a God unto himself in sooth, 
Phanias resolved this time to choose aright ; 
lo tear himself, although ’twas somewhat late, 
From the delusive past, and brave the storms of fate. 
lie poet soon consoled himself for his lost love, by marrying 
the daughter of a merchant at Augsburg, but seems to have 
till kept up a species of Platonic attachment for Sophia, then 
Mme. de la Roche. Ue had several interviews vl her, even 
i the presence of her husband, when she still shewed a very 
allection for him. He was appointe il by the elector of 
Mainz t to the directorship of the university of Erfurth, which he 
ured to regenerate, and sueceeded in attracting crowds 
Students to is lectures. The professors were annoyed with 
naccount of certain innovations, that he had introduced 
old system, and they and the cle rey attacked him on ac- 


nt of the too great { freedom of his poetic compositions. Tle 
Weup lis directorshi pand repaired to Weimar at the solicita- 
Hon of the duchess, as tutor to the young Duke. Ilere he 
brought out a journal, the “ Mercury,” in which he criticized the 


es of the day, and publ ishied v; ariouss itirical pieces against the 


Wal wns Ol th French school. ior nad was also com- 
ma | net : I Is foun led on a story of French chivalry. 
don di Bordeaux,” and introduces the a ‘ron and Titania 
, ‘iakespeare. It is well known in these countries by the 
: Nation done by Sothe by. This was the last of his romantic 

Hh 


Purchased a small estate called Osmanstadt, with lis 


rings, and retired there with his family. [lis 
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mothe shortly horned lim, as also Mine. de ly in 

lost tel husband thro ugh political discomiliture : tle 
destined, however, to misfortune mm tus declining years. Hy 
Wile, mothe ry and several children died : his pro] is v bh 


reduced in value on account of the French wars: wa 
d to sell it. and retire to Weimar. After the har 
Jena, his house was sacked, notwithstanding the order 
Nap leon to the contrary. Marshal Ney Visited tn, 
redied, to a certain extent, his clistress. At the cont 
in Isefurth, during TSOO, Napoleon expressed creat desyr 
and eonversed with himin the most cordial manner o) 
thiect of Cesar, who, Napoleon sald, should have forest 
liIS (Ssassins, as he had known them long before, 

Wieland, at the age of eighty, translated “ Cieero’s Lett 
and though he had suffered a severe illness, aiter whic! 
broke lis collar bone, he lingered on to Janu: iry, 1813, when 
paralysis put an end to his existence. tle was asia beside 
his wile at Osmansti ut, where a pyri amid of white marble covers 
their remaims, with the following inseription by Wiela id him. 
self: ** Three souls who loved each other during life. Their 
see relics sleep within the same sepulchre.” The In 
tants of Weimar have appreciated his talents so much, that 
Ties inaugurated lis sti itue, along wil h those of Goethe and 
iiller, in the month of last Se ptember, when the following 
tribute was paid to lis name :— Wieland was the first German 
author whose works were translated and admired by our neigh 
bours, and by means of whom our poetry was replaced amid 
the ranks of Huropean literature. Goethe expressly called li 
master. [his whole existence flowed on like a source, 
iructifying and cheering the spirit of the nation, and our latest 
posterity will hail him, even as we hail him now, as the im- 
mortal Wieland !” 

Lise por and the eritie were joined together in Lessing, the 
latter Lasbsee ina greater degree than the former. ‘The con- 
verse Was the fi 4 a respect to Herder, the incidents of whos 
ile, as reiated by Mde. Pontes, possess much quiet interest. 
His passionate i ve of study when young; the admiration he 
excited when a preacher at Riga; his travels with the Prince 
of Holstein; his meeting, and subsequent marnage, with 
Caroline Flachsland, are all told with feeling. Herder d lid not 
produce much pa ery, his compositions being chietly tran slationss - 
me from Seoteh ball: ids, lyrics called ‘ + Lays ot thre Peo ie, 
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od the “Cid,” a free version of the Spanish romance. — In his 
« Fragments for German Literature,” and “ Critische Walder,” 
he drew a very truthful contrast between the writings of the 
sneients and those of his fellow-countrymen poets. ‘The plul- 
ceophy of the age, Kant and Fichte, did not escape his criticism, 
by which he showed its tendency to destroy all true religion. 
ile visited Italy late in life, where he met the celebrated 
Angelica Kauffman, whose misfortunes and virtues excited 
, great deal of interest in his mind. His acquaintance 
with Goethe and Schiller lasted for a great number of years ; 
by both was he esteemed as a man of great worth. ‘* L come 
from Herder,” writes Schilier to his friend Korner; ‘ If you 
have seen his picture at Graff, you can represent him pertectly 
ty yourself; only that his countenance is not sufficiently stern. 
He has pleased me much; his conversation is full of vigour, 
wtellect, and fire; but all his sensations consist of love and 
hate. Goethe he loves with passion, a sort of adoration. | 
must be quite unknown to him, for he asked if 1 were married. 
He treated me like a person of whom he had seen nothing, but 
who possessed the reputation of being somebody. Herder is 
amazingly polite. One feels one’s self at ease in his presence.’ ’ 
He died in 1803, having contributed much to elevate the taste 
of Germany in literature and poetry. 

Schubart’s life was much more extraordinary, combining 
reckless extravagance with the most fearless patriotic feeling, 
and great love of the muses. His follies obliged his wife to 
ly from him. He then set up a paper at Augsburg, in which 
he attacked the tyranny of the nobles, and the luxury of many 
of the German courts. Driven from thence, he took refuge at 
| iw, Where he became partially reformed, and was joined by 
uiswifeand children The enmity of the Duke of Wiirtenberg 
pursued him ; he was su\ldenly seized and thrown into prison 
at the fortress of Hohenasperg, where he lingered, sometimes 
between life and death, during a period of ten years. It was 
during this continement that he wrote some of his best pieces, 
Hough unable lor a long time to procure paper or ink, on 
aan yt Jealousy of the governor. A pair of snuffers 
tablet, on ene “se the wooden table of his apartment. the 
ee ich he inscribed many touching lines. Lis mind 

ustantly occupied with his misfortunes, the miseries of 
Wretched subjects of the prince who held hin in durance 
"aud many romantic subjects. When he was released, hie 
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Kvery one followed his example, raised hus 
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sending contributions to t 
Muses.”” He obtained a post of professor in the Philol 
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Seminary from his fmend Lleyne, whom, notwithstanding 
attacked in a low, liuproper fone, and In consequ nee fost | 
post again, With a numberof young men he formed a su 

named the “Gottingen Inends,” which furnished mat 

for the * Almanack of the Muses.” 
ber of poets of the day, Birger, Boie, the Stolbergs, || 

Miller, and Klopstock himself; they called themselves ¢ 
“Gottingen, or Hainbund,” and often celebrated by songs 
aud verses, under wide-spreading oaks, the names of then 
favorite poets. Voss describes one of these festivals :—° On 
either side of the table sat the clildren of the bards.  Boie a 
the head, leaning back in Is arm chair. 


REVIEW, 


resumed the publishing of his journal with great vigour 
having unfortunately broken Ins arm, his health failed. and jy, 
. " yy : a 

died in L791. ‘Vo Ins talents as a writer and poet. jy unit 


4 


those of a good musician, having filled the post of organist 
Ludwigsberg during some period with much distinetion, 
Voss commenced his classical studies by joming a Greek 
club of twelve students, each of whom took, in turn. 
mastership, and lectured his fellows. From Klopstock 
Ramler he learned to versify in hexameters, and commer 


‘i 


ie * Gottingen Almanack 


} 


In this club were anu 


loasts were dru 


i 


Boie stood up, took the glass and exclaim 


} 


sacred name, and, after a reverential silences 


? 
i 


1 } 1 } 
published In the * 


denburgh, and afterwards saved some money as t 
entleman’s family, became a member of the bund, tir 
( Some of his fugitive verses wer 
Almanach of the Muses,” the organ 0! 


! 


drank. Then were proposed other heaiths, but not so solemn 
Lessing, Ramler, Gleim, Gessner, Gerstenberg, Xe. 
one, Bore Lthink, named Wieland. 
classes, and exclaimed, ‘* Death to the destroyer of morality, 
death to Wieland !’ 

The taste and freedom in versification, which Lessing ane 
llerder introduced became so general, that each of the mem- 
bers of this society conceived himself to be a poct, and wro' 
verses, which were criticised and commented on by the others. 
Voss, who on account of his. straitened circumstances 
| an education at the college at New Brat- 
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oyrsue the path of poetry, and he gave up his vocation of a 
for which he had been sduasiad. lle proceede ul to 
Hamburg to visit the author of the ‘ Messiah,” whouw he 
loked on as little less than an Apostle. A short “ness after- 
wards contined him to bed in Boie’s house, where he was 
attended by Ernestine, the daughter of his friend, and fell in 
lve with her accordingly. He settled down afterwards at the 
village of W andsbeck, with his friend Mathias Claudius, and 
though he missed the ‘directorship of a school, which he had 
solicited, yet his income from the “ Musen Almanach’”’ was 
about 900 thalers, or £65 per annam, at that time a reason: able 
stipend and sum to live on in Germany. ‘Tis income was 

t, however, considered suflicient by the mother of l:rnestine 
to allow of her marrying her lover ; ‘they were obliged to wait 


cit rey man, 


witil Voss obtained the directorship of the ** Musen Almanach,’ 
aud au increased salary of £70 a year. The life of the young 
coup le on this pittance must have been very constrained indeed ; 

sill they did not despair of better days. He hired a small 

garden pavillion j in addition to the room he had occupied as a 
b tt. r; atable, a few chairs, sofa, foot-stool, and curtains, 
were all their furniture, vet they were happy. 

Here he composed several original poems, the ‘ Evening 
Valk,” “The Penitent Damsel,” and worked he avily through 
a versitied translation of Homer. ‘Thisis one of the most sur- 
prising productions ever brought forth by man. It follows 
ine for line, almost word for word, and in hexameter verse, 
the original Greek, Le was obliged, however, to publish it i 
Hamburg, in 1781, by subscription, on account of his limited 
means, This trans sitive liad a most important eflect on the 
ulerature of the time, and the German language. It brought 
the German hexameter almost to its greatest perfection, and 

udered it ready and pliable for the master-hand of Goethe. 
Th ugh Menzel accuses Voss of “ Plunging all the worthy 
poets of old into his witches’ cauldron fresh and he: althy, whe nce 
Mey come out little Vosses, all marching in buckram,” yet 
real ne d of prarse must be awarded to him, for the lucidity 
Heaity with which he has transposed Homer and Virgil 
tie old languages into his own modern tongue. 


continu d still stru seins with his peeumary difficulties ; 

lis boys died, ag wit ' became ill, but he obt: uned a 

ay eat tion at Kutin, nieve thie friendship of Count 
berg. Having e mpleted his translations, he turned tis 

























































ce 


a ee ne capper 


was the son of the Chamberlain to the Queen of 
has been rendered clietly 
Roman Catholhe faith. 
others, looked upon this 
and certainly used no very me ‘asured terms towards their former 

when he was — changing his form of 101 
Countess Dinadra, and 
Gialitzin used a very strong influence on the mind « 
in producing the re volution of belief ; 
that he was of weak mind, 


assoc late, 
HTlis ens wife, 


Sehille T, 


day. 


his fame. 


was very pop yudere 
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nind to an original poem, 
rin Germany. 
who dec lares In lis 
that “it resembles the antique in its purity ay 
yer it has lost all its charms for the ts iste of the present 
His “ [i Jyls” are much in the same character, an 1 gra al 
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also a great re put: ition for their author. 
‘The translations of Horace, Hesiod, and Theocritus were nos 


sy good as fis first, 


and did not serve in any wavy to 
He obtained the office of Prine ipal of t 


‘ Louise,” which, ror a | 
It was very mue adn 
Essay on Naive a Sent 
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at Heidelberg, just founded by the Grand Duke of Baden, 


years, 
Voss's excellence 


man hexameters,. 
though 


now 


thought 


hes 


ended his days quietly In tha: town at the age 


Rhine, 


OL seventy-tis 


in the peculiar faithfulness of 
translations, and the perfection to which he brought the Ger. 
His other principal poem, the 
little of beyond the 
enjoyed in its time a large reputation. 
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The Hainbund produced three other remarkable poets of the 
second order, Stolberg, Lloelty, and Claudius. 


on that account, 
forming a satisfactory judgment on the nine: 
a true poet, his ball: ads, 
to the fullest extent. 
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And thy mother, broken hearted, 


yj rij swift to meet, \ : 
: re | Faded, pined, and then departed. 


«aya seek the contiict’s heat, 
» the unresisting breast, 
down every haughty crest. 


art Lonely am [ now and old, 

| But thy shame were hundredfold 
iin vain thy stand: ard wave | Heavier to this aged breast, 

, then brave, | Than the loss of all the rest. 


SIiat 


(ver thy faltering troop, 
Firm as some caobeshots tower, ; 
Dread not death, for die we must, 


i the foe s advancing power. | 
A | In the Almighty place thy trust, 
ved sons, brave spirits all, | Fight as fought thy sires of yore, 
| see! before mie ! an And rejoice this heart onee more. 


Hoelty was a native of Hanover. In his youth, being very 
studious, he acquired a competent knowledge of the principal 
Huropean languages, by teaching which he was afterwards able 
to gain his livelihood. This, alternating with his poetical 
compositions, rambles in the country, and evenings passed 

| his friends of the Hainbund, constitated the even tenor 

‘his life. He has left several pleasant poems and songs, 

erally of a melancholy character. ‘The following, of snotlier 
description, is still sung in Germany with enthusiasm : — 


DRINKING SONG. That lifts the beggar to the throne, 
Annuls both Heaven and Earth, 


A very paradise of bliss ce slau 
We owe to father Rhine | Gives an Elysium of its own 

Sweet I confess a pews kiss, | to all of mortal birth. 
Bat aweeter rosy wine. en Gt 1 

When I but see the table spread, | "Lis the true panacea, ‘tis plain ; 
\ .¥ ee rhe old man’s blood it fires ; 

As lightsome as a fawn I tread | It frights away each ache and pain, 


‘ i etrean 
MC SUPCAM. 


| Long live the fair and blissful land 
That grows the rosy wine, 


What matters all the w orld to me ) 
And long live he whose skilful hand 


{ 
| And hope and youth inspires. 
} 
! 
en bright the bow] is vleaming, 
A I the rich juice et se } 


Ripe at my lip is streamin | 
thi | And every pretty little lass 
Who plucked the grape I ween, 
To hera full and brimming glass 
I dedicate as queen ! 
So long live every German bold 
§ world were but a vale of woe Who still his Rhine wine drinks 
vf whim and gout and grief, ; So long as the glass can hold; 
‘noble Rhine wine did not flow Then down to earth he sinks 
A source of sure relief : 


Planted and propp'd the vine 


fask I drain, 


* 9 
ns swift thy h every vein; 





' 


A spitting of blood and conse quent consummation carried 
off this gentle poet in his twenty-eighth year His verses, 
which usually appeared in the “ Musen Alm: anach,” are light 
ind melodious, have been frequently set to music, and are still 
“reat favorites with his countrymen. Claudius, another of the 
eit called the “ Wandsbecker Messenger,” from thie 

age in which he resided, has left poems of the same style 

and ch _ “ of those of Hoelty, and may be classed in the 

SCHOOL, 

Another member of the fainbund is still better known in 
> country than any of the former by the translations of Sir 
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most rom tic des Thy Mion, Was in his yout ly of 
habits until somewh: r reclaimed by the influence of 
who made him a contributor to the 
In this he published a well-known song, 


Boe, 
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unnecessary to te-produce them here. 
married a young lady named Dora — 
tine deeply in love with her sister, a girl of sixteen. 
produced the most baneful effects upon the 
During ten long 
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Dora, 


He 


he bie Ve d bv 
named Khza, 
poetry, 


he following lines as a challenge to the man s 


‘Lhe verses 
{ luded : 
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re so! 
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means ot 


IS ill 
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lived in his house, a constant cause of } 
all with the calmest 
tig relieved her for ever from the troubl 
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alter 4 Scott, 
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the Gottinger 
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Shortly 


i ifa thousand suitors 
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mann,” 
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whom he has celebrated in many 
but lost her again within a year on giving birth to 
event threw lim into a dreadful state of de spair, 
a very curious incident. 
fell in love with him mere! ly 
and published in a newspaper called the 
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Phy poet's lyre. 
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hr ught him to the gr ave. 
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her death, 


ust be familiar to many of our re: aders. 
» gives a charming dese ription of rural scenery 
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against him by his patron Count Ulten, 
His poems, principally consisting 
‘nnets to Molly, during his first wife's lifetime and after 
have been done into Knglish by various hands, and 
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The earliest dawn 
Of rosy morn, 
Awakes us both, 
While, nothing loathe 
My steps she lends 
Where morning's queen 
The flowery meads 
And pastures green 
With dew is sprinkling, 
Where pearls are glitterit 
And dew-drops twinkling, 
And birds are twittering. 
The bud uncloses 
Its hidden bloom, 
And blushin roses 
Shed sweet perfume. 
They blossom brik ht, ] VS, 
But not more bright 
han thy sweet form, love, 
My life, my light! 
And now we spread 
Our frugal meal, 
Where o’er our head 
The sunbeams steal 
Through leaves embowerin 
And branches flowerin 


Thus in full measure 
Still abound 
Mirth and pleasure 
In joyful sound, 
Oh! blissful lot! 
If time be kind 
And blight thee not, 
But leave my mind 
Untainted still 
And firm my will, 
Nor change the form 
And heart so warm, 
Then fortune go 
To East or West, 
Thy gifts bestow 
As thou deei'st best 
I still shall gaze 
From envy clear, 
And sing thy praise, 
My village dear ! 


Mercia produced another school of poets, which 


Nd fair to carry” the 
posite to that of Voss, 


f 1 
} 


(yerman 
Goethe, 


extreme Op- 
into whose era 


taste into an 
and Schiller, 


* How arriving, the romantic as opposed to the classical 


Liese were 





the two Schilegels, 


Tieck, de la Motte 
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Fouqué, Novalis, and Schulze, who revived the taste {oy 
(iothic manners, chivalrous poems, and a de spisal of th ; 
unities in composition. The taste of the old schio: ly In (pot! 1c 
architecture, and paintings of the middle ages, was renewed , 
old cathedrals crumbling to ruins were repaired, and the works 
of Hemmling and Lucas Cranach were drawn forth fron 
obscurity. ‘The two first, William and Frederick Schlegel, ar 
more celebrated as philologists and critics than as poets. 
William wrote at Jena in a periodical called the “ Horen.’ 
afterwards lectured at Berlin, accompanied Madame de Sie: 
to Coppet as tutor to her SOn, and finally ended lis Career at 
Vienna. His works on “ Dramatic Art and Literature” are 
well known in this country; not so his translation of Shake. 
speare, Which is the most perfect in German, rendering the 
sense and spirit of our great dramatist in a very accurate 
manner. lle did not finish it completely. Tieck undertook 
the remainder with an equal degree of success. Frederick 
Schlegel was intended for a commercial life, married 
daughter of the famous philosophic Jew Mendelsohn, and 
apie a convert to the Roman Catholic faith. He followed 
the Archduke Charles in lis campaign of 1800, and was 
appointed Secretary of Legation to the Austrian Embassy at 
Frankfort, and died in 1829. His work “On the Wisdom 
and Language of the Indians” and his “ History of Ancient 
and Modern Literature” will render him famous to all ages 
as acritic; but he attempted poems, particularly one called 
" Lucinde,” which were complete failures, from w: ant of passion 
or imagination. He supported, however, very strenuously the 
school of romance, and wrote down the strictness of classicality 
The followers of the Romanticists did not long observ: 
moderation in their principles or ideas. ‘They fell ito th 
most grievous absurdities, producing the most extravagant 
romances and effusions, which threatened to de stroy all true 
poetic feeling in Germany. This was very much owing to the 
writings of Tieck, who though he did not’ himself wander very 
far into the regions of wild fancy , yet his influence led many 
others who were not able to restrain their im: iginations. He 
was the son of an honest rope- inaker, but from the early perusas 
of ** Gotz von Berlichingen” and Schiller’s“‘ Robbers” he woraed 
up hus mind to a high pitch of excitement. At the Univer 
sities of Halle and Gottingen, he studied very vigorous 
translating while at the latter Shakespeare's Tempest : and other 
plays, and writing a variety of novels. He threw himse lf an 
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‘| Nosophy of Bohme, Kant, Fichte and Schelling, 
for » time, only to abandon altogether as ridiculous the 
joctrines of transcendentalisin. Ile visited London in IS1O, 
ving the greatest reverence for every .remimscence of 
te , fedat Berlin in L843 His * Volksmiirchen” 
Shakespeare, and died at Jerlinin L843. Is olksmiirchen 

or Popular Tales, and ‘ Novellen,” are lis principal claims to 
They are pretty well known here by Carlyle’s 


the mystic phi 


doct 


celebrity. 
translations. 

Novalis was one of those strange minds. who now and then 
appear On the surface of the earth, and, of whom itis very dilli- 
cult to pronounce whether a strain of madness does not run 
through their composition. He umted an extraordinary re- 
wjious fervour and desire to fathom the attributes of the Hter- 
nal, and the mysteries of religion, a wild species of mysticism, 
which caused him to be nearly idolized by his youthful con- 
temporaries, with a fantastic imagination bordering on extra- 
vagance. He fell in love with a young lady of thirteen, who 
died in his arms from consumption, and he died himself almost 
in the arms of another young lady, his affianeed bride, at the 
early age of twenty-eight years. [his ‘ Henry von Ofterdingen,” 
“Aphorisms” and other pieces carry romanticism to a most 
inc mprehensible extent. 

The author of “ Undine,” so famillar with all readers of 
Hlerature in this cou try, De la Motte Fouque, Was well ac- 
juainted with many of the associates of the Tlaimbound, and 
contributed much to propagate the doctrines of the romantic 
school, His fame chiefly rests on the fairy prose poem above 
mentioned ; but he has also left many tniner pieces of consider- 
able excellence. Scelviilze was of another order of mind ; his 
ballads and songs are still very popular. Tle commenced when 
ouly eighteen “Psyche,” which displays a fertile and lively 
imagination, but is spoiled by diffuseness and affectation. In 
“ , he commenced another poem “ Cecilia,” which was in- 
‘rrupted by the war of liberation in 1813, when he joined the 
rising of his countrymen. Tle composed several martial songs, 
waien roused his fellow patriots. Amongst them is one very 
Well rendered as follows by Mine. Pontés :-— ; 


THE BLAC} IGE. 


‘oe cleaming 80 gaily on bush and on brae, 
, Hat is shining in greenwood so bright, 
7 ho comes forth from the wood in such gallant array, 
Who are rushing from mountain and height / 
lis the Jagers! on, on ina torrent we flow, 
And rush to the combat and pounce on the foe, 


To battle ta wv 
17 i avue, to vict ry A 7, triumph we gO. 
tJ 
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hiulze entered a battalion of Jiaigers as a volunt 
leutered Hamburg with lis corps when Das 
towh, oo the reverse of fortune of the Tren 
| ice ensued lie returned LO the COM] s] 
la’? a story founded on the mtroduction of 
‘rites and paganism of the Odin The 
al Northern \] ynarch has secre ly emb 
lon. An anvelis sent down from leaven 
ind her twin children, and presents her ow 
, on the possession of whiely dt pends their sa 
ss, representing the ancient superstition, | 
. hers iI of {| flower, and the most mri 
rwhelm the unfortunate princess. ‘This plot at 
of a son of the queen carry the poem thir 
Lic’, but SOT ¢ what Wearisome Cantos, ans extract 
lal O | thay for these pares. An bilcr 
ited) Rose,” for which he gained a pria 
a iter and gayer style, but wanders off ito | 
fe regi . f Lal's land Ile dicd of thie Sul 
Valls, very nearly at the same ave. 
\Lime. P, rite lias left out ol he rect rd of Ci 
(Ost Fe nark I hames o] the SCrics, » 
iN because | \ ive been SO ably written U 
lOTs bef Pie and also because she 
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come of the first literary men of our own age have already 
nearly completed the same labour. We do not mean either 
for the same reason to dwell much on their Inistory, except so 
far as they form a link in the chain of German pocts. “Their 
merits are principally founded on their dramatic productions, 
although many minor pieces have issued from their pens, espe- 
cially from that of Schiller. 

Goethe cannot be said to belong strictly, either to the purely 
classic or purely romantic, but he is decidedly very much in 
favour of the classical. He may be called the Sophoctes of 
Germany ; vet lus greatest work, the “ Faust,” must be classed 
among the productions of the opposite school. Tle was born 
t Frankfort in 1749, and studied law at Leipsic. Tle esta- 
blished himself at Wetzlar, where he practised, and there the 
principal incidents of the “Sorrows of WerterZ’ fell under 
his notice. They were formed into a species of novel, which 
produced an immense Impression In Germany at the time. 
The attention of the young Duke of Weimar was called to the 
author, who became shortly atter Privy-Councillor, and aecomn- 
panied the duke on a journey into Switzerland. In 1752, he 
obtained a patent of nobility, visited ltaly i) 1756, and on his 
return established himself at Weimar, where Wieland, Schiller, 
ida host of other eclebrated men, combined to adorn what 
might be then called the Athens. of Germany. lle made a 
second voyage into Italy in 1789, and then aceepted Cie post 
of director of the Theatre at Weimar. This productions were 
not confined to dramas, poetry or novels, but extended to vari- 
ous subjects of natural sclence, the metamorplhoses ot plants, 
theories of colours, and many principles of oplics. During 
Napoleon s sojourn at Erfurth in 1807, he shewed great con- 
side ration lor the poet, who seems not to have entirely forgot- 
en the condescension, as he kept himself altogether ‘aloof in 
the great national struggle against France, a main subject of 
accusation against him by his fellow-countrymen. His only 
son, the almost only remaining link of friendship or family 
v3 N held him to life, died at Rome in 1880. This had a 
sy a on him, and he departed in the year 1832 under 
a Ign of years and isolation. [lis ashes rest near those 
Weliensans: greatest friends, Charles Augustus, Duke of 

us rival Schiller. 
Ph wing earliest works were, ‘Gotz von Berlichingen” and 
© Sorrows of Werter.” ‘Chey produccd an immense influ. 
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ence on the character of literature at the time, the first lead 
towards extreme romance, and the seeoud to s ntimentalisn 
{) ol or \\ lte r Scott’s earhest efforts Was a translaty Nh 4 
the first; it very probably gave mse in lis mind to the ideas «| 
Nan Ol oa 7 the acl) Oi tie Lake. The re Apprenti est); 
Wilhelm Moister,’ written some twenty vears alter, may 4, 
regarded as a truer index of the pur ts eharacter. [t 
lat OUL at a se nd an sounder period Ol lis ie, 
marked out with due forethought during a period of 
Peau . \ HCOCTIING this work Carlyle las the i} 
re niO | .s rt 
It is wonderful to see with what soltness the scept SI) 
Jarno, the commercial spirit of Werner, the reposing polish 


manhood of F web and the une le , ue uueartiih entiusiasm 
of the harper, the gav ammmal vivaeity of Phulina, the myst 
ethereal, aluost spiritual nature ol Mignon, are blended t 
her in this work; how justice is done to each, how ea 
ives freely in his proper element, in his proper form; an 
how as Wilhelm luimselt, the mild-hearted, all-hoping, all-be 
heving Wilhelm, struggles forward towards his world of ar 
trough these curiously complected influences, all this utes 
scil into a multilartous, yet so harmonious whole, as mito 
Hear poetic mirror, where man’s life and business in this age, 
his passions and sisneine the highest equally with the lowes 
ire imiiged back to us in beautiful significance.” 

lt as ire possible Mi s |i nited space Lo give & COM piece 1 
of the works of this ere selena of the German poets. os liave 
bee hoso oifen Critye va d and tr: ansli ited by Varlous I} ands in this 
country, that anyone who has any acquaintance with G rinan 
literature, must have some idea of the immense field of imagt- 

on over which he ranged, and the influence lie possessed on 


the spit of his age; his period of triumph extends from that 


’ 
i 


of Lessing down to our time; his effect on letters im his native 


; 
land Was somewlh: if opposed LO th 1¢ free national b oldness and 
inte pencence of Lessing. It is strange that im those amoung 
is works, which are the most novel and striking, his Wallein 
\cister, Werter, Faust.aud Faet and Fiction concerning my Lite, 
the principal mterest is concentrated on facts relating to ti 
mw oactious, and a certain amount of seil —. l aust 
Is undonbt dly Is greatest poem, and also tl 
ion ct limself, in winch his dee sate feelings wud views of th 
world are ck pele Gil) Various ehari acters. \\ e would recompipes 
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Ir. Anster’s translation to our readers, as one whic h gives the 
most faithful idea of the origint ul. =o It has not been hithe reo atl 
all sufficiently ap preciated in this country. 
Goethe had a very strony incl.nation§ for supporuing the 
aristocratic tendencies of his age, and also for regarding as 
‘ng his female characters. ‘There are very few of his pieces 
r neh on that account have not an injurious effect upon the 
mind of youth. By this means he has gained a great ascen- 
daney over the feelings and tastes of the rising generation in 
the fatherland. His Lai excellence consists m the supre- 
macy of talent which he displays, independent of the subject 
reated by him, in representing, ado ee and delivering his 
nes and feelings. Menzel says o hive Goethe is alto- 
gether a practical poet. He is in his a what the English 
are in their mauufacturies, extremely staple, neat, convenient, 
vet withal durable. Hle has done in German literature what 
Wedy wood did anone Mnglish artists.” It nittst however be 
adwitted that many of the poet’s characters are not of that 
eseription which ought to be made examples worthy 2 Wl- 
tations; there are m: ny of them weak and dishonor: able, caring 
10 proportion to the magnificence of composition ee 1s 
brown about them. His beauty of language and euplony of 
verse cannot be surpassed, but when we come to consider 
several of his works in the entire, their influe ‘nce, object and 
tendency seems to be completely unworthy of the form in which 


rey are set, ha | part is con ceived with ere at spirit and ex- 


ft 


juisitely drawn, but combines to form a dangerous compound, 


it the necessity for observing 4 strictness of morality 


— 


r 


. Phe secrct of his popul: nity among his fellow-countrymen is 
lis, that he wrote to describe modern societ y, Its external 
ee. opriety, politeness of fashion, and social refinement. There- 
Yb lie reigned supreme im his period. He is chiefly remark- 
cp i for ins difference of styles, and the manner iti 
— he suceeeded in producing pieces very much resembling 
= SONS of other authors in different forms of leticrs and 
guage. His “ Werter” has been regarded as approaching 


k iSs¢ u's P : } . aalte ) 
sy au Nouvelle Tleloise lth Visic nary sentiment Wis) ns his 
i 1} iT , 


u 
" 


er -tigee copy considerably Moheére and Beantnarchais 
isedies are formed very muc ‘on the model of Shake spear 

whit “Ine | is ivric > imitate the old popt ular sony: ata are 
“eee Very much to the influence of [lerder. ty } ~ other 


LOWS ty ~ i hey ih i? ' ; 
elsoriginal because he holds himself forward asthe 


@) 

















































mode I. But he endeave ure d also fo mix up all t} Ce tastes 
different ages and countries, Grecian, Roman, classical. poy 
. a ‘ 1 ' . } : 

tic. Chinese, Freneh, Indian, Christian and Heathen » 
} } 


heterogeneous whole. This produces such a dashing of 


elements, that the charm of umty and the force of poetry ys 
lust, and a modern tasteless style, without enthusiasm or fg 
has been the conse queen 

The drama in Ge rian had been freed by Lessing from th 
servile imitation, which his predecessors had civen to the pro 
duetions of the French stage. It had been x lieved from 
strict rules of the unities, and allowed to range freely into th 
realms of imagination, The other extreme was Ver\ s¢ On alter. 
wards reached ; ail sorts of extravagancies and absurdities were 
brought upon the stage, whose dignity was often outraged by 
scenes Of low life, and vulgar representations, Lu this state 


? 


le found ait; he undertook to remedy th 





corruption Goet ’ 
defects and to exalt the national theatre. His “ Goetz von 
Berlichingen,” a drama of the 16th century in the time ot 
Maxtunhan, a preture of true chivalrous manner and nobility, 
[a strong effect in improving the tasteof the age ; “ Egmont” 
hia a hike tence ney, ‘To bring back the Spiral of thie per ! 
from. the extravagances of romanticism he composed the 
‘Tphigenie en ‘Taumde,” a tragedy of the purest. classicality. 
Hlerein consists lis great superiority over the compositions ot 
Kotzebue and Scliller, who surpass lim in other pieces 
modern subjects, such as “ The Death of Rolla” of the former 
and the © Robbe rs” of the latter. Goethe’s pieces inte nded fo 
the stage are not im fact of nearly as great an excellence as 
jose Which cannot be represented. The bounds which were 
put to the exereise of his talents in the one case seem to have 
Wwererned on and cle presed them much below those of INierlor 
minds, One of his) strangest productions 1s the “ Natura 
1) nelter,’ i Which the personages are designated under 
general names such as the king, the father, daughter Xe. with 
OUT any pr rsonal ay } lation. = * laust,”’ luis Inasterplece, Way 
be said to contain within itself ¢ very species of por trv, drama 
lyric, romantic Ke. : the variety of its subjects 1s endles, but 1s 
inoral is bad, and as has been before said a sneering contemp' 
ior female virtue, reigns throughout it. This is the t 
evil tend nev of Grocth 's poems, B 
Schiller in his vouth had been destined for the church, out 


Ls } ala lanai OD A te ' rea! representaul 
his eas were turned trom it by some theatrical representanen, 
. 
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Las 


| pr duced a prodigious efleet on him, Ile afterwards 
empted the military life and the study of the law with the 
: The works of Klopstoek, Goethe and Lessing, 
dat this time somewhat purified the taste of Germ wy In 


lie commenced His eareer of letters 1 the | hiver- 
he also took a medical degree anil 


i 
Salil Ci tlect. 


7 -_ 1, ra 
ty of] Stutfgara, wilert 
; ] } ° as \ ; a 
: great taste for the study of physchology. In 17S], 


ewed ¢ P 

: ‘ages alles, 99 } nis Ay. i hie! 
published lis ‘* Robbers,” the electrical eflect of which 
; ‘ ryvro- - ’ 1 
wg throughout Germany. This is one of the most remark- 


dramas in the lang age. ‘The rapidity of the dialogue, the 
r ol the scecnes, the dread! ul character of the hero, raised 
hie f the piece to the higtiest pitch. But there 
re many defects in it,—improbable situations, confusion of 
enes, aga ag offen ores language, and manners. of the 
ath carried into the 16th century. ‘Phe moral tendeney 
the piece was so bad that it was forbidden in many of the 
sin Germany. — [his ‘¢ ieedip icv of Fiesco” and ‘* Love 
aud Intrigue” are open to nearly the same objections, and do 
Hot possess the same stirring interest as the former tragedy. 
At Dresden he wrote ‘ Don Carlos,” and made the acquaintance 
f Wieland, Goethe and others at Weimar, where he was 
ppoimted professor extraordinary of history. Shortly after 
eared hus “ Llistory of the Insurrection of the Netherlands” 
istorical treatises. He married in 1790 a Mile. 
d, whom he had often seen at Rudolstadt, and the 
ane year gmfier out lus ** History of the Thirty Years’ War,” 
has nore scope, development, dese ription and freedom 
i iis former work. Ile reeeived i: nsions from the here- 
ry prince and from the Prime Minister of Denmark, which 
Habled him to carry on his liter rary labors aihone; lnterruption. 
bie Duke of Weimar also favored and supported lim, he 
mmenced the drama of Wallenstein in 1792, and published 
© Magazine, called ** die Loren’ “ The Hours” in 1795, and 
nes ol epigrammatic distichs in common with Goethe in 


ij 


i 


tie“ Musen Almanack” of 1797. Lis constant study and 
heSS Of constitution brought Ohoa disease of the cheat 
. Jel never Was entirely cured. ‘This prevented him from 

ans Up lis writings as he desired. Many princes and 
Warr gage: to secure his presence, but the Duke of 
Senar Who obtame soe for him pal nts of nobil itv al id lucrative 

- LX ; hin at his capital, where he e jove rd the socre ly of 
SPMlend Cayet anc 


eee, and an Opportunity Ol superintending the 
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heatre there. Lis ist pit ces were for the Sfage, “Vf 
() een of Scots.” si Joan of Are,” ie William ‘| eli,” ina 
* Bride of Mesina.’ Ile expired In LSO05 in the 464) 


bt Year 
his age of a malignant fever. 
Schiller is accused of having given to lis plays a roman 


coarseness, which does not distinguish between the is eae 
literature and of common life. But it inust) be sald of | 
that he represented nothing but great and noble Characters, 
that the dignity of lis pieces is well sust: uned, without the in 
moral tendency of Goethe's writing, or the mysticisin of Kotz 
bue and Werne T. Schiller Was more popular with the Lowe! 
classes, Goethe with the Ingher, because the first) delineated 
the true German character from its originals, the latter only 
from an ideal perfection of aristocracy and fashion. ‘The minor 
poetry of Schiller is also full of a youthful, energetic spint 
which purified and invigorated the taste of his fellow-country 
men. There are so many, and so good translations trom his 


works, that it would be waste of A Sape to give anv of then 
here. _Ebey contain so muc r of the pt — of lifes that 


evil and common ace. His ‘deal characters are particularis 
distinguished by their purity, nobleness, and the Ee ot pee 
we whiel h they contain. Schiller may be called the Eumpide 
of the German drama. He is not so varied, so vast in his 
nae or so striking in his characters as Gocthe, but 


Hie 


the generosity and nobleness of his own soul pervades all 
productions, and engender an enthusiasm for virtue, liberty 
and greatness in his readers and audience. 

During ne arly a period of fifty vears the popularity of these 


that 


two great dramatists, Goethe and Schiller, was eclips d by tha 
of a much infenor writer Kotzebue. Ilis merits were at one 
time most ridiculously exaggerated, and since have been as un- 


¢ 


justly di preciat d. Many of his pleces are certainly Open 


the ely: 


reve ol frivolity and tediousness, but i must be also 
nd 


allows dt hat the \ pr ISSECSS SCVE ‘ral pi iss ages oft oreal pow r 
eauity, The greater nur uber of them, “ The Two Brot ers, 


Misanthr py and Repentance,’ ” «<The Llussites,” ts Hie 
Death of Rolla, or Pizarro,” have been translated into Mngiish 
and other languages, so that it ls uanecessary to do mor 

ide to them dere. [Lis vrreatest faults are these, a mort lu 


sensibility and straining after effect. not suilicient atten& 


: . ' P 
t hye ts i 7s 


ie morals, manners, aud national characters of his persolag 
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but a lively interest pervades all his pieces, and has made them 
be very popular wherever they have been represented, 

Romanticisin had a very powerful effect upon the drama, 
as well as upon lyme poetry in Germany. It tended to pro- 
duce an exaggerated and absurd style of performance, full of 
strong and exciting incidents mixed up with mysterious and 
eynernatural horrors scarcely fit for the stage. ‘The principal 
authors of this stvle were Mallner, Werner, Grillparzer, and 
Kleist, ‘The first began his career in an extraordinary manner, 
by rivalling his elder brother for the hand of a young lady, 
yrainst the will of his own mother. = [t was not until the bro- 
ther and mother died, that he obtained the accomplishment of 
his wishes. ‘This however did not give him continued happi- 
vess, lis wife was more inclined to dance, than to listen to 
his verses or enjoy his conversation, so that the umion turned 
out to be anything but well assorted. In 1812 he brought 
out a dramatic poem, “ Schuld,” (Crime,) in which there 1s 
great melody of verse and vivid imagery, but the extravagant 
idea of a presiding fate, or overpowering destiny, something 
ike the “ Deus ex Machind” of the Greek tragedies, reigns 
throughout the action. ‘The interest of the piece turns on the 
lultiiment of a fearful propheey, by which the hero kills’ lis 
brother; then torn with remorse destroys himself, which ex- 
ample the heroine imitates, producing a horrible fascination on 
tue mind of the reader. The reputation of this drama was so 
great, that the Kmpress Ehizabeth of Russia had it played 
before her, and presented the author with a diamond ring in 
foxen of her aduaration, Miillner did not long survive the 
vreach of his domestic happiness ; he died rather suddenly in 
the vear 1829, 

After Schiller and Goethe, no man’s plays have been so po- 
pular in Germany, as those of Werner. His life was one of 
*xtraordinary vicissitudes, beginning by the bed-side of his 
usane mother, Le married three wives, the two first of which 
Seni lost sight of; the third a Polish girl named 
waria, Was obliged to get a divorce from him on account of 
Hs extravagance and licentiousness, but strange to say, she 
si oe yracih lived on terms of intimacy with him 
Mone rs tan a He also was a companion ot 
Sudden! ip s /oppet, along with Schlegel, Chamisso, &e. 

y he went to Rome, joined the Roman Catholic Church, 
Cheology, was made priest at Aschaffenburg, and for 
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i 
As an author he lias shown great boldness and PiICANeSs of | 


. series of vears preached to admiring audiences in Vjey 
strong and abundant fluency of language, kindness of fe, ¥ ay 
aud appreciation of all that 1s excellent. Le bas certay, 
some confusion of thought, mingling the romantic with 4 
real, a coufusion of the offspring of Miagination with the fyers 
of eve rv iL life. Jlis drama ** Luther,” was hail d 
Germany with a burst of enthusiasm, although the charaete 
are too ideal ea ero Attila” is not so muel dark- 
ened by mysticism, the personages approach nearer to those 
actual history. fc? is founded on the tale of [fd 
Attila’s last wife, whose father and brothers he liad CAuUSt ea ty 
be mur red. Ile then foreed the maiden to become HS Wiie, 
but the next morning the conqueror was found weltering 
liis blood, lis bride seated beside lis bed, bathed hh tears and 
wrapt in herlong vail. The “29th of February,” the most 
striking and popular of Werner's dramas, is constructed from 
very simple but horrible materials. The scene is laid in an 
Alpine cottage between the cotter, his wife, and his son. ‘The 
old man had slain his father in’ his youth, and the curse ot 
Cain followed him. [his own son slew his young sister, then 
fled into foreign service, and now returns to his father’s root 
without being recognised. ‘The father, who has made a prac- 
tice of murdering strangers under lis roof, stabs his son whi 
asleep for some col | he carried about him, and learns from his 
dying lips the relations ship which exists between them, The 
p lot and incidents are of the most distressing character, hei 
ened very much by the situation and mode of life of the per- 
sonages who enact it. 
Another member of the romantic school of a visionary, 


ei 


though powerful mind, was Kleist. Ile began Ins career in 
the army, then studied at Frankfort for a professorship, then 
repaired to Berlin to endeavour to advance himself in life. He 
met successively with two young ladies, who ii we al- 
fection, but his ay ward and extravagant procr: istinalio 
absurd ideas about domestic happiness, ¢ compelle d them to give 
up their engagements with him. He met Wiel: ands sou in 
Switzerland, through whom he obtained an intimacy with Ue 
father, and afterwards with Goethe and Schiller. At Ion 

bn re where he settled i ior some time he composed seven il Laies, 
and dramas, the “ Schrotlenstein Family,” in which tw o fathers 
kill their own children, and a comedy, ‘* The Broken Jug,” on: ac- 
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sount of the failure of which at Weimar he challenged Goethe, 
ander whose direction it had been brought out. Ln LSO7 he 
vas arrested by the French at the gates of Berlin as a spy, and 
eat to Fort de Joux and afterwards to Chalons-sur-Seine. 
He afterwards settled at Dresden, where he produced om 
“ Katehen von Heilbunn,” and “ Prince of Homburg,” the 
eect a drama of the middle ages, the second dating in the 80 
vears ware ‘The crowning tragedy of his life arose from his 
‘ntimacy with a young lady, Henrietta , who imagined 
that she had some incurable disease, which preyed on ber 
wind, ‘This produced a morbid melancholy, chiming in with 
the temper of the poet, and ending in the following dreadful 
scene as related by Mme. de Pontés :— 





Kleist was passionately fond of music, and Henrietta had a voice 
of unusual power and sweetness. One day when she had sung more 
enchantingly than usual, Kleist exclaimed: ‘ That is beautiful 
enough to shoot one's self for.” “ Schién zum Tudtschiessen.”” She 
looked at him earnestly, but made no reply. Some little time after- 
wards she enquired if he remembered a promise he had made to 
render her a great service if she desired it? He replied in the 
affirmative. “ Well then,” she exclaimed impetuously, * fulfil it now. 
Kill me; my sufferings render life insupportable. But no, you will 
not. There are no more men of honour on earth,” ** You are mis- 
taken,” replied Kleist, ‘fam a man of honour, and will do as I 
have said.” 

* ” = a e e & @ 

Everything was arranged between the unhappy pair with a calm- 
ness, a deliberation which would make us doubt the fact of the 
insanity which darkened the intellects of both, did we not know that 
madness, too, has its method. On the morning of the 20th Novem- 
ber, ISTI, they set off together from Berlin, without, it seems, 
attracting any particular attention, and drove for a while on the road 
to Potsdam, They stopped at a little country inn, where they spent 
the rest of the day and the following morn in apparent cheerfulness. 
Towards the afternoon they set out on foot for a walk, as they 
‘aid, and proceeded towards a wood some little distance from the 
ie nan later a forester heard two shots following each 

strange rapidity. He hastened to the spot whence they 
= and found Henrietta lving lifeless beneath an old and_ blasted 
a her hands clasped on her bosom, whilst Kleist knelt before 
het—his head had fallen on his shoulder—he had shot himself through 


the temnlea . ‘ ’ ° . ° ° ° 
: ‘i, le. Such was the terrible end of this gifted and ill-fated 
man, a? 


f itillparzer has become famous in Germany by his play of 
Lif ¥ ‘ ” ‘ : rs y 

ay Ahnfrau,” or « Ancestress,” more wild and extravagant 
Nancy aud language than any of Werner’s or the “ Robbers” 
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of Schiller. The plot consists in the heroine being compel 
to wander over the earth, on account of an early erime 


iil 


the last scion of her race is extinet.. This oce urs by a tobb 
chief stabbing Is own father to the heart, and his sister and 
himself then immolating themselves Sappho,” by the sam 


author, Is a poem of considerable lyric beauty, mueh adinir 
by Lord Byron, when translated into Italian. 

Rauppach had endeavoured to produce on the stave so 
of the historical glories of the ancient rulers of Gerp 
Th ‘TLohenstautlen” relates the principal events in the cares 
“ne that noble house. The “ Nibelungen | Hort,” 1s a repy 
sentation of the principal passages of the celebrated romane 
of that name. ‘They are however sadly deticient in rapid action. 
distinetness of sharacter, and harmony of arrang ment. i] 
spent the greater part of lis hfe in some of the most dreary 
parts of Russia, and died in 1829. Since that period lav 
arisen pumerous dramatic authors, Grabbe, Kebbel, Mosen, &e 
all of whom belong to the romantic school. Their produc. 
tions, however, are such a mass of ‘ extraordinary situations, 
exaggerated sentiments, or physiological curiosities,” that con 
fusion alone is their distinguishing feature. The romantic 
school has now run into the wildest. extreme, and requires a 
Lessing or Goethe to start up, in order to reduce it to some of 
the rules or order of classicality. 

There remains to be considered a class of lyric poets of the 
romantic school, the varied subjects of whose muse were no! 
confined to ancient classicality, or modern romanticisin. The 
brought out songs of sentiment, convivial, martial and patriot 
lays, stirring the hearts of the German people, and making 
their authors almost the idols of the people. This phase de- 
notes the rise of the democratic element, not yet brought 
its perfection, but ere long calculated to produce i its full ¢ 0 

_HTo elderlin was one of those poets who ende: pansies 

e the spirit of classicality with the fane v of romanticism, | 
rnles of antiquity with the wild fancy of the Nadile ages 
His life was one of mental misfortune, notwithstanding | 
great friend stu p which Schiller conceived for him on ac 
of lis amiable manners. Ile was a tutor in the fa i1iN 
Mme. von Kalb. with whom Schiller had been an Me: 
capacity, and afterwards in that of a wealthy banker at brats 
fort. He was oblig ed however to leave this place se Al 


oe wares pes 
of the yealousy of the husband, 
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}i ile 
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who was s!] nul } 
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» young companion of las wife. This event threw a strong 
csade of melancholy over his character, which ended by making 
t necessary to place him under medical restraint. In this 
vate he lingered during six and thirty years, with a few Jucid 
ntervals, until he died in 1543. He was a great favourite 
with Goethe, Schiller, and other contemporaries, ‘The follow- 
ing verses will give a good idea of his style. 


Ah! in Athens, like the immortal fire, 








GREECE. Hope and joy still dwelt in every breast, 
Like the wolden fruit, youth s sweet desire 
Had we met on Athens’ sacred ground, Still was fresh and beautiful and blest 
M qubition fired the soul of youth, If amid those proud and happy plains 
Where | lustering flowers the Illyssus Destiny had placed thy proud career, — 
wound, She was worthy thy inspiring strains, 
Where Socrates won all hearts to truth, They are useless, worse than useless, here 
Where Aspasia roved mid myrtle bow'rs, In those better days so bright, so fleet, 
Where the blithesome sounds of joy and We had formed a proud and patriot band, 
mirt! Not in vain that noble heart had beat 
t the Agora, marked the rapid hours, For the freedom of thy native land. 
Where Plato formed a Paradise on earth; | Pause awhile methinks the hour arrives, 
Vhere from Inspiration’s sparkling fountain When the etherial spark may burn anew 
Flowed the hymn of harmony divine, — Perish not a single hope survives; 
Where on blue-eyed Pallas sacred mountain This is not thy sphere,thou brave and true! 
Pilgrims bent before the goddess’ shrine, | Attica! alas ! the giant falls, 
Where the hours unheeded glided by Where the sons of gods and heroes sleep ; 
Wrapt in dreams so beautiful, so fair. Rent and ruined are the marble halis ; 
In those realms of bliss to live—to die— Silence broods there, silence—stern and 
_Ah my friend, had I but met thee there! deep. 
x ew themes had then thy song inspired, | Smiling spring descends with balmy gale, 
larathon s he roes—they alone— ; But finds neither flower, nor leaf, nor tree. 
And | yon ween kindred ardour fired, ' Cold and barren is that sacred vale 
Had been a worthy minstrel of thine own. | Where the Ilyssus once flowed bright and 
lall t rnin, from the glorious strife, j free ¥ 
rel round thy youthful brow, | Oh! 1] ng to quit this land of g! 
Neer beneath the weary load of life "i ome ong TE she a and of gioom 
ad f seen that lofty evirit bow f } For Alcwus or Anacreon. 
the star of love for ever b llr e- Gladly would I sleep within the tomb, 
sthieee shy a brighton toes . With the holy ones of Marathon. 
Sell senna tatsccien mines en miele Be these tears my eyes so often shed 
ecg Specie | For thy land, oh! sacred Greece ! the last. 


ues concealed the flight of | Fates, in mercy, cut my mingled thread ; 
For my heart belongeth to the past 


\ simpler, less imaginative, but at the same time, less trans- 
cndental writer than the Romaneist before mentioned was Cham- 
‘80, 4 Frenchman by birth, from the plains of Champagne. ‘l'wo 
His brothers were in the Gardes du Corps of Louis XVI., 
done of them received a sword from the unfortuuate monarch 
ater the eventful LOth August. The family was obliged to 

igrate Into Germany, where young Chamisso pursued his 
“‘udies at Wiirtzburg, and became more than balf a German. 
m joined in the war of Prussia against France, but afterwards 
clurned to his hative country, where he made the acquaintance 


4 ’ 
ide. de St 


“| , : 
“tacl, whom he praises very highly, and to whom 
nimself even during her exile at Coppet. His 
Work . . bas . 

rk Which brought him into notice, was the strange, 


, »* 
idbiiastic 


© story of “ Peter Schlemihl; or, the Man who had 


Ne attached 
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lost his Shadow.’’ This has been translated three or {oy 
times into English, and into every language in Europe. |p 
1815 he joined an expedition to the North Pole, which lasted 
during a good portion of three years, and gave him ainple 
opportunity for developing his talent for poetry, up to that 
time dormant. On his return he married, and sh rtly after 
received an indemnity as an old emigrant from the restored 
Bourbons, of 100, 000 franes. His poems, collected by h 
self in 1827, caused a considerable sensation in Germ any, and 
earned for him a membership of the Academy of Sciences, at 
Berlin. Notwithstanding his former emigration he rejoiced 
L830, at the expulsion of the elder Bourbons. Mine. Poutes 
gives translations from three of his best pieces, “* The Three 
Sisters,” ** Abdallah,” and “ The Ola) Washerwoman,” whieh 
last was the final effort of poetic fire. Written for the subject 
of it, the proceeds were sufficient to insure her some comfor 
im her old age. His style is pure and clear, neither partaking 
of the romantic fancies of Tieck, or the classicalities of Hoelderlin, 
Descriptive oh try in German has been the pec uliar province 
F Matthisson, Salis, and Kosegarten. There is nothing very 
striking or balla in their works ; they consist rather of simple 
delineations of scenery, natural descriptions, and the soft 
emotions and feelings whic h those are calculated to ‘ee 
fhe martial and patriotic school is represented by Korner 
and Arndt, whose verses served most powerfully to rouse the 
Prussian popul: ition to resist France, im the war of freedom. 
‘The former was stricken down upon the battle field, and has 
had a monument erected to his poetic gemius and courage by 
= fellow-countrymen. The greater number of their songs 
have been translated into E nglish ; the most celebrated, ** Lyre 
and Sword,” “The Prussian Eagle,” and ** Where 1s the 
German fatherland,” sre too well known to need reproduction 
here. Mde. Pontés’ version of the “ Song of the black Jager” 
is so spirited, that it deserves to be put before our readers. 
SONG OF THE BLACK JAGER. And every drop of blood! oh! sell it dearly 


There's freedom in the t 


On tothe fleld! spirits of vengeance move us, 


On Germans bold and free ! Still do we wear the funeral garb of sorrow 
On tothe fleld—our standard waves aboveus, For our departed fame, 
} ‘ e bort 
On-—death or victory! And do ye ask what means the hue we borre# 


Vengeance, that is its name 
Small is our band; but strong is our reliance 


Upon a righteous Lord. God to our side—our righteous caus 
To every art of Hell we bid deflance ; victorious, 
He is our shield and sword. The star of peace shall shine, al 
And we wi ll plant the standard pr = 
No quarter, friends! High wield your glorious 


weapons ! cheerly ! Beside ir own free Bai 
7 *? | *? —" » - 
Death be the invader's d 
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Phe list of Poets and Poetry given here, 1s by no means com- 
nlete, especially among the modern and conte mporary, whom 
we do not at pre sent mean to eritieize further than this. that 
idealism, mysticism, ie the extreme of the romantic, Is their 
pre ailing characteristic. Many of their names are we Il know nN, 
und famous; those of U hland, Freiligrath, Riickart, Kerner, 
Geibel, Xe., are very popular in the Fatherland. It is very 
stran , that from the days of the nun Hroswitha, before re- 
worded, until the prese nt time, there has been no striking 
stance of a female German writer of verses. Many have 
distinguished themselves in the province of prose fiction, but 
scarcely any atte mpted to invoke the muse. 

The prevailing feature of German poetry in all ages, has been 
the romantic. In fact this species of composition, as op- 
posed to the classieal, may be said to have originated, 
like the Gothic architecture, among the Teutonic races, 
and from them propag rated to the rest of Kurope. After the 
Edda, the ballad epies of the Nibelungen, Gudrune, Walter 
of Aquitaine, &e., directed the taste of the middle ages, towards 
tales of chiv: alry, ad heroes ancient and modern. ‘Then came 
the mune-singers, whose lyrics tended towards the same end. 
The meister-siinger only fill up a Inatus, after which the 
influence of the Reformation changed for a time, the public 
taste of the age. Hymns, serious, patriotic, and martial songs 
came Into vogue, poetry declined into a transition state, to be 
revived by Onitz, Bodmer, &e. Several schools with various 
fendencies, were now originated ; the Silesian, Koéingsberg, 
Nure burg, : and Zurich. Bodmer’s admiration for the “ Para- 
‘ise Lost,” originated the last, and oj pened the way to a com- 
plete regeneration. Here commences the real era of Modern 
Poetry, Which has been said by Menzel to have gone from the 
'yrie, through the dramatic to the epic. In this, we cannot 
tall agrees on the contrary, it commenced with a species of 


nian he , . 
‘ by Bodmer, imitations of pieces in other langnages, 
Hymns of (Gell ert, and Idyls of Gessner ; through the higher 


‘ 1) n 


\ " “a ra k to the dramas of Lessing, the romances of 
. emer, &e., to the mixture of all tastes, In our own 
lay, At ter the reviv; | consequent on the Reformation, imita- 
Sof the French masters were considered the most perfect ; 
be called the period of Gallomamia, which extended 
ime of Klopstock. fe united a cert ain taste for fol- 
ee: englis| 1 authors and subjects, along with a mixture of 
sicality 5 he the ught also, that the highest pe rfection was 1n 
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attiring Christian or German incidents and manners, with ¢) P 
garb of Greece and Rome. Ramler formed a transitioy | between 
the love of French models, and the imitation of Grecian clas 
sics. He snmmoned gods and goddesses to his aid in unravel. 
ling the intricacies of modern situations. Wieland was 
overcome by the “ plastic beauty” of Grecian forms, the 
purity of her philosophy, and the graces of Athenian m:; inners, 
This amiable, refined, and witty nature, allowed itself to be 
decoyed into a heterogeneous species of romanticism, wherein 
the epicurean philosophy reigned supreme. Voss had an ex. 
travagant idea of the plasticity of the German language; he 
imagined that it might be made to follow the Greck, almost 
syllable for syllable, in metre and verse. This led him into 
the strangest absurdities of poetry; his translations, though 
curious specimens of labour, are not intelligible, on account of 
their involved nature. All those various beaben combined 
together to form the mixed talent of Goethe and Schiller, who 
rendered themselves superior to all the other poets of their 
country, by not contining themselves to any particular form, imi- 
tating all, and yet being original in their new Romanticism. 
The most recent authors bi ave plunge ‘d into an abyss of mysti- 
cism, and transcendentalism, combining the philosophy of Kant 
Bolme, with the extravagance of sentimentalism. Untortu. 
uately, all true simplicity and symmetry, is lost sight of in 
these wild fancies ; nothing but vagueness, unsubstantial forms 
of visionary beings, reign throughout their airy pages. 

We will say a few words about Mie. Pontés’ performance. 
lt is a work of considerable merit, and shews a large acquaint 
ance, not only with the numerous authors tre: ated of, but also 
with the various critical works, which have teemed in Germany 
for a series of years, on this subject. Many of her translations 
are well worthy of the originals, re producing faithfully their fire 
or pathos. We do not, however, mean to praise her undeser- 
vedly, this would be unworthy and suspicious, She is some: 
what given to the romantic in her biographies, the poet's wives 
are all lovely, angelic beings ; she is not sufficiently severe on 
many of the authors themselves. Her criticisms are not always 
sufficiently particular, nor are her extracts always long enough 
to cause the poet's style to be properly understood ; with these 
slight defects, we think this book which is written with 
ease and grace, to be very entertaining and instructive. 








Arr. IX—THE ADULT AND YOUNG OF THE 
POOR-HOUSE. 


Trish Waste Land Settlements, versus Emigration and Foreign 
Wild Land Settlements. Svecially addressed lo the Poor 
Law Guardians of Ireland. By James Hayes, C.K. 
Dublin: W. B. Kelly, 1858. 


Forty years ago Sir Walter Scott wrote—‘* The time will 
come when the whole land will be hypothecated to the poor, 
and by the strangest and most unexpected of revolutions, the 
labourers in the country will be substantially in possession of 
the whole rental of that soil in which participation is now re- 
fused them.””—And now, after this lapse of time, we find that 
in this instance, asin many others, Sir Walter was truly ** The 
Wizard of the North.’ The whole land is “ hypothecated 
to the poor;” the whole social state of Ireland is altered, and 
through the results of the famine, and under the cruel contis- 
cations of the Incumbered Estates’ Court, this generation has 
witnessed “ the strangest and most unexpected of revolutions,” 
aud it sees the labourers and paupers of the country “ in pos- 
session of the whole rental of that soil in which participation 
was refused them.” In the old days of potatoes and pigs, the 
pigwas ‘the gintleman that paid the rint ;” things are now 
changed ; the rate-payer is the pig, who not alone pays the rent 
ol the poor-house, but supplies board and clothing into the bargain. 

Chat the poor of a country have the first claim upon its re- 
sources, none will deny; but unfortunately, in Lreland, it 1s 
considered a matter about which there can be no question or 
dispute, that because a man or a woman is a pauper, he or she 
has a consequent right to rot out life in idleness, in sloth, and, 
too often, in vice. One rarely hears the term Workhouse, in 
Ireland ; in ordinary conversation the Union Mansion is inva- 
tiably called the Poor-house, and with great propriety; it 
is certainly a house for the poor, a louse at which boards meet 
and squabble, occasionally job, and sometimes “ cook the 
ps lranchise :” but it is not a house in which steady, use- 
ile ag caipe work is made a portion of the every-day 
a a. nm of all able-bodied, or healthy inmates ; it 1s 
tn wing u which self-dependence and self-respect are shown 

g trom honest labor. 
46 
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Whence this awfal state of facts arises, is one of thee oyes 

tions about which men cannot agree. Some attribute it to 
he red tape of the Poor Law Commissioners’ oflice , others 
will have it that all the evils spring from the grasping avaric 
of the ex-officio guardians ; others proclaim that no matter 
whence the mischiefs have their origin, all are perpetuated and 
increased, through the stupidity, stolidity and pennywise schemes 
of the elected guardians. That all those who m: 1y be vier nar 
accountable for the evils of our Poor Law system should be 
somewhat unwilling to accept the 1 responsibility of being the 
authors of these abuses, is not to be wondered at. Who would 
acknowledge himself the supporter of a system which results iu 
crowding our streets with prostitutes, the Lock wards of our hos 
pitals with patients, our police offices with rogues, our Convi 
gaols with prisoners, our colonies with worthless, because ‘idle 
and ignorant, and unskilled labour; a system which trains the 
poor-house-reared child to consider that house as his home, be- 
cause it destroys energy and self-reliance, by a permitted idle- 
ness, producing i in time, a torpor of every worthy faculty of 
mind and body. 

But, it is often asked, what can we do with them? To 
this our answer always is, do not teach them that ecsigrilen 
is the object of life ; do not let them fancy that all the people 
of Ireland, not guardians or poorhouse officials, are born for 
the sole purpose of going to America—teach them that we 
must all labor, wherever we may be—in a word, keep them 
at home and work them. 

Mr. Hayes, whose valuable pamphlet we have placed at 
the head of this paper, is a man evidently able to observe and 
reason for himself. He is, beyond all doubt, a genuine and 
thorough Inshman, and being neither a bucolic ex-officio, nor 
a shipping agent, he has been able to convince himself that 
emigration 1s not so good a thing for our labouring populati on 
as useful employment at home here in Ireland; and in proving 
this somewhat unfashionable doctrine he gives to the nationalist 
and to the capitalist one of the most useful and instractive 
essays If has been our good fortune to read for many 4 day. 

Mr. Hayes addresses _ his pamphlet to the Poor Law 
Guardians of Lrefand, and we shall here endeavour to condense 
his arguments. He laments the decline of the small farm 
system which once prevailed in this country, and he w rites :— 





‘Nothing, as I apprehend, can be more unreasonable or more 
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xpect to find in a country like ours—differing so 
remarkably from England ip essential characteristics—equal results 
from a given system ; and those who advocate the adoption of that 
eculiar English practice, must do so in complete ignorance of the 
conditions of the two countries, forgetting that what may be bene- 
ficial to the one, might prove fatal to the other. 

England—a peculiarly manufacturing country with numerous 
cities and towns, actively engaged in some branch or other of in- 
dustrial art manufactures, capable of absorbing the labour of the 
rural immigration—cannot feel immediately the evil results arising 
out of the system ‘‘which has peopled cities at the expense of vil- 
lages.” But can this be said of Ireland? On the contrary, ours 
being essentially an agricultural country, the rural population, 
driven into the cities and towns, only become a source of trouble, and 
eventually a burthen; for as we possess no manufactures of any ex- 
tent, and have no prospect of acquiring them, while watched by the 
jealous eye of England; so our civie districts can hardly be expected 
to afford any expansion of their present limited powers of employing 
labour. 

In truth it may be inserted that the more the consolidation of 
farms takes place, the worse off the towns become ; for not only will 
they have to bear a disproportionate share of taxation, but they must 
also endure a considerable loss of business, since no person can rea- 
sonably maintain that the custom of the family of a farmer, occupying 
500 acres, will be an equivalent to that of fifty families, each holding 
ten acre farms. 

You cannot be insensible to the fact that the population of Ire- 
land, instead of increasing, is still decreasing, that the deaths and 
emigration considerably exceed the births, and that the estimated 
total loss of population from 1841 to 1857 is nearly 3,000,000 ; so 
that our population in piace of being over 9,000,000 in 1851, was 
actually found to be only 6,552,385! Is it not then our duty to en- 
deavour by some means to check this immense stream of emigration 
which drains our country of the best of ber population ? 

I find that in the year 1851, the sum of £21,075 was contributed 
by seventy-nine Unions of Ireland, for the purpose of sending to the 
colonies and to the United States of America some 4,386 emigrants ; 
how much more money since or before that year may have been 
pony to the same object, I am not at present in a position to say ; 

ut no doubt a very considerable sum has been sent out of the count- 
tyin this way, by the several Unions which you represent ; and it 
ma por — means of affording relief to the rate-payers 
deieiheeaes ve to the permanent advantage of the country. I 
re scien at “ you only resort to such a system as a transient 
prevent pan expedient, and that emigration manifestly does not 

perism. 


With the 
Wholesale e 
Exodus, 


unjust than toe 


absorption of the small farms came the epoch of 
migration, or as it used to be called, the Lrish 
Referring to this subject, Mr. Hayes writes :— 


“ We hav 
] > . . ‘ 
‘ve now arrived at a point when it becomes a serious duty 
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to discountenance any extensive system of e1 igration > TOY @tniorat 
. . " > ™ A a ? ° hil 

both forced and voluntary, has been too extensive of late years y 

have been prejudicial to the true Interests of the country. 


In the six years from 1851 to 1857, the emigration from Trish 


t 
4 


ports amounted to 938,395 persons, giving an average of 156.9909 
a-yeur; and if we assume the very moderate averave sum of £6 to 
each emivraut tor passave hiones and expelises, We shall find that 1 ' 


i sites 


—. a ay ay ’ 4 . ye : 
} ‘ than £5,0 Oo, i0 have been auvstracted from tilts e mintry mn ft} 


six years—a capital more than equivalent to ove fourth of the or 
amount produced by the sales in the Incumbered Estates’ Court dur 
the entire eight years of its existence ; and, according to the eal ula. 
tions of the Commissioner of Valuation, an amount equal to half 
the total expense of reclaiming and bringing into a state of cultivation 
3,755,000 acres of the waste land of Ireland, which, in a re aimed 
state, and parcelled out into 10 acre allotments, would suffice to sus. 
tain in comfort 375,500 families, or about 1,877,500 souls. [I 
certainly does appear singularly anomalous that a country so 
favoured by nature, both in fertility of soil and in the temperatare 
of her climate—that a country possessing such vast resources, and 
admittedly requiring all the capital and energy of her population to 
develop them, should be annually casting away such a vast amount of 
her wealth and industry to enrich other countries to the manifest in- 
jury of herself. ‘There is something monstrous and unnatural in 
such astate of things, even admitting that emigration, under certain 
circumstances, is a wholesome and natural result, and this no one can 
deny ; because it is an admitted law of nature, that capital, whether 
it be monetary, mental, or corporeal, will always find room for itself, 
and people who emigrate voluntary only obey this law in taking their 
capital to the best market. Yet no country can be reasonably said 
to be necessitated to resort to a system of encouraging the forced 
emigration of the people until the soil has reached its maximam 
state of cultivation, and found insufficient for the support of its in- 
habitants: for, undoubtedly, land differs essentially from other 
elements of production in the economie sense, being limited both in 
quantity and productiveness, but assuredly this is not the present 
condition of Ireland, although we are familiar with the fact, that 
extraordinary efforts have been made of late years to superinduce 
emigration, and to drive into foreign lands ‘that able and willing 
labour which is everywhere the real source of wealth, and which is 
more especially needed for the cultivation and improvement of our 
own native land; and we are forced to enquire why it is so—why, 
amidst the many philanthropic schemes which have been propounded 
from time to time, by able and patriotic men, no practical effort has 
ever been devised with the view to encourage the people to locate 
upon the waste lands of this country, rather than suffer them to seek 
settlements upon the wild lands of a foreign country, under such 


fearful disad) antages.® 


* See in IrntsH Quarterty Review, No. XIV.. a P 
the late John O'Connell, entitled “Emigration, Emigrants 
. . ‘2° ’ Pa 
Emigrant Ships.’—Ep. 
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Now, it is a well-known fact that almost every county in Ireland 
: ls of acres of land, which lie at present waste 

anil unproductive—useless, as well to the proprietors as to the count- 
According to a competent authority, Sir Richard d. Griffith, 
hetter known as Mr. Grifhth, Commissioner of \ aluation (who for 
the last half century has occupied a distinguished position im the 
Civil Service of Ireland), there are altogether 6,290,000 acres of 
land in Ireland, out of which 1,425,000 acres, 1t°1s estimated, might 
be advantageously reclaimed, so as to produce both cereal and green 
ind 2,330,000 acres more might be drained for meadow, 
and pasture for sheep ; and doubtless, if owned and occupied by 
f small farmers, much even of the latter could 


taisS OG : 


contains some thousan: 


ry. 


crops; ¢ 


an industrious ¢ 
be made available for cultivation. Let us assume, however, that 
thereare in round numbers 3,900,060 acres of unoceupied waste 
land, which admit of being rendered productive. Here then we 
have-niti a country where land is the raw material for which compe- 
tition has actually extended to such a dreadful pitch, that fearful 
crimes are perpetrated in consequence, and thousands of people, 
unable to get land, are obliged to seek refuge either in the poor- 
house, or on board the emigrant ship -here we have an unoccupied 
territory, Which if reclaimed would be capable of sustaining in com- 
fort a population of more than 1,500,000. It is not then surprising 
that the Devon Commissioners, in reference to this part of their 
nquiry, should remark, ** when the immense importance of bringing 
into a productive state 6,000,000 acres, now lying waste, is consider- 
ed, it cannot but be a subject of regret and of surprise that no greater 
progress in this undertaking has as yet been made.” iven so it is; 
and yet for all that it has been gravely argued that Ireland is over 
populated, and that nothing can so materially benefit the country as 
the consolidation of farms and the emigration of the people. * wie 

ltisaremarkable fact that the question of the reclamation of 
waste lands had been attentively considered in the old parliament of 
Ireland, at a time—and this is peculiarly notable—when the country 
Was comparatively th nly populated, and when it inivht be supposed 
the same necessity did not exist as in the present day to render this 
a matter of so much consequence to the legislature : yet we find that 
the lrish Parliament had, for many years, been called upon to enter- 
tain this question, and so important was it deemed at that period that 
several bills were passed on. this subiect. ‘The first measure of the 
kind, “an act to encourave the improvement of barren and waste 
"wher 5 in} i ft barren and waste 
a and bogs, and planting of timber, trees, and orchards.” was 
os gy oo ~_— 8 t — Gown te 1793 there Was 2 constant 
Commons, "7 oa RN by members of the Trish House of 
edipeth ie aera rane — anaes some Fes states- 
limit of this pamphfer ile , 1 ’ by thee and Hobart. a the 
the details of so ies ecu forsee eee refer more at lenyth to 
self by referring the r here ees ee owever, I must content my- 
can the fact be altacethor to the trish statutes themselves. Neither 


b “or ” altovether disre varded, that under the authority of the 
ritish Gover 


ISU9, to re 


nme ; 


il, a COMMBISSION Was appointed, so tar back as 
Ie rr Saree | | 
| py upon the practicability of reclaiming the waste lands 
SeVeral eminan ey j 
ell biua bic BCE Ini fie 1hhe n were engaged upon this 


3! ireland. 
sent Chairinan of the Board of W orks 


iif 4 
s eh lif 
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and Comission 
labours are to be 


found in the Commissioners’ 


interesting, and in many respects, valuable work for ¢ 


However, bevond 
appear, as regards the reclamation of waste lands, 


was done from that d: iw to this—the usual ere ition of all 


Commissions relating to ae land. 


It Is not necess: 


minute details to show the venatioutilits of cultivating 
for hi ap pils theoretic Spe culation has long since LIven WAY to si 


ful practical e xperience, 
in the Land Commis sion Reports, before mentioned, 


and T shall quote from the evidence contain 


eveh aS a mere sp 


lord's re ntal, the 


with the sole view of increasing 
ar jan th of waste lands has, i 


stance, been attended with peculiar suecess, 


said 
} r acre, 
worth a rent of 


the Commissioners, ** that by an expense of somewhat 
Sligo, has been reclaimed and rend 
"and inthe County Westmeat! 
Fetherston HL. 


land, in the County 


that, according to th, 
fit for nothing but snipe shooting, 
worth €1 an aere, at an expense of £6, 


the reclaiming 


proprietor, Mr. 
has been reclaimed and render 
In Clare and Galway wher 
and cropping cost from £9 3s. 


year’s crop realised from £8 10s. 


Queen's County, 


Trench ecarricd 


operations in reclaiming mountain 


eli 


vations of 1,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
Od, per acre, ree 1 Lime ais was worth 


ubreclaimed state was not worth 2s. 


£2 per aere 5 


the cost of reclaiming and cropping ot which 


amount to more than £8 per acre, while the value of the first “i 


produce was £12 
red lamation the 
in the 


thereby fully clearing 
Avain on the estate of Sn 
where small allotments 


first ; 
County Donewal, of unreclaimed lan 


rs, with tre 


were made to tenants on leases of twe ntv-one 


Varving from three to se ven years, conditional upon rec aiming 


were Ci hy year, 


lL) uilding farm. hows Se and offices, 


fenees, allin accordance with certain preseribed men dione 
tenants were found to have cleared all expenses in three years, and 
to have made a net profit of £1 12s 
stances Which, in many respects, would appear unfavour able. 

l migbt add numerous instances of successful reclamation of waste 
lands in Ir ‘land of late years, but it is needless to acc umulate cases, 
for few persons in. the present day will doubt the practic abilit) “ 


Od, per acre, ¢ ‘ven under circum 


One thing, howe ver, must be said, that t 


such undertakings. 


zreater part, thes 


reclamations have been carried on by ¢ apitall 


or by improving tenants aided by encouraging landlords 


been throughout the country, where ¢ 


lostainees Chere have 


ot the poor f cinss 


his own labour 


’ 


capital to comn 
iv the consideration of vetting a patel ( 


free, for a teri of three years, would effectually reclaim 


ana thy n, at the ¢ 


term, eign undertake 


nee it must be interred, ,even under | 


contract: trom wh 


st remunerative cr cumstances that 


lscourasiny and lea 
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rrofit ean be gained by such an undertaking. No 


smagined, Some | 1 | 
ofit coming to the untortunate labourer, in this 


' 


deubt the share of } 


case, must be small indeed, 
that the Trish peasant will undergo the severest toil w 


any fair prospect of reward Is offered, Now the result ot the oO ine 
quiries prove that we have in lreland over 3,000,000 acres of waste 
and unprofitable laud and that the reclamation of this immense Waste 
can be effected at a cost of about £10,000,000, and that this land 
when reclaimed would be capable of supporting & po} tilation of 
2,000,000, Here is a large basis for philanthropic patriotisui to work 
upon, If we take the authority of Colonel Robinson, the nauawer af 
the Waste Lands’ Iinprovement Society oft lreland, imi his evidence 
hefure the Land Commission, When he said: * we find that a man 


and this consideration leads to the cou. 
vg here 
cjusien, 


an reclaim one acre himself annually, and when he has several ehild 
ren heean reclaim trom one and a-half to two acres annually, An 
industrious tenant, possessed of £20 capital, taking aten acre mineun- 
tain farm of reclaimable land, ean, with his family, reelaim the whole 
mseven years.” And another equally reliable authority, Me. reneh, 
when asked, before the same Commission, whether he considered that 
the reclamation of waste lands would pay capitalists, said: were 
each tenant only given a house or hovel to live in tor a few years, 
lime, for two or three acres, some guano or other portable manure to 
assist IN raising a present provision of potatoes, and were care taker 
at first not to press him with too heavy arent, Lam convineed, tna 
few years, any industrious man would rapidly become comparatively 
comfortable in his circumstances, and an estate so managed would 
imply repay the care and eapital bestowed upon it.” 

Lhe Devon Commission also reported, in reference to the recla- 
mation of waste lands, * thata great public benent would be attatmed, 
im inereased employment for labourers, in the progressive exteasion 
{ productive land, and in the opportunity thereby atforded tor tl 


ie 


cation of industrious families.” 


Having thus shewn what could be done in the way of 
reclamation, Mr. Llayes then proceeds to develop his fe 
nd states the cost of re larming land an Ireland, and compares 
iat cost with the CXPCMse of reclamation in Canada. lle 
Wriles :— 


| have said that the waste lands of a country, of right, belong to 


} tat 4 but iis this prin ‘iple 1s not recognised mn the onan ne ine 


Was } ‘ iys F | 
: ron = ee land, propose that they should he converted ito 


tates tor ¢ T . ‘ } MS } \ | ! 
ay ry oe poo hy al SiMe proce s, whereb the oor aby 
OMIM stoner r . “ay } , 1 
ith} mers af Ireland will heeome fhe avents ay pureha a] il 


rust for the | ij } ; ° 
I He DeneHt of the people, Who sh ill become actu il occupiers 


md owners of the |: : bags 
rs of the land under certain terms and conditions. At pre. 
rthe Act TL and 12 Vie., cap 25, the Poor Law Commis. 

“oners, ON poral, “2 ; . : ) | , 
'receipt of a memorial from a Inajority of a Board of 


frunrd) ma ara . ) 
t are eapowered to hire or purchase a quantity of land, 
mM PLC Pots: = ‘ ' | 
. é . if twenty-five statute acres, for the instruction of child. 
ih w ‘kho ; : : ) | 

oy mn list i an Hnproved system of avriculture, and the 
‘ 


' he | | | | ! + > 
Y of the Unions in Ireland have availed themselves of this 
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privils re, and if permitted, no doubt would gla ly extend th 


cation of the principle. [ mention this circumstance merely to shoy 
t} at there is no new principle involved in the purchase of land for 
the benefit of the Unions, by the Poor Law Commissioners - but | 


contend for an extension of this principle, whereby a direct benefit 
will aecrue to the rate-pavers of Treland by the imme: diate Coy ver. 
sion of a large class of persons, who are on the point of becoming a 
burthen upon the Unions, into a class of smal! farmers and proprie. 
tors contributing to the weltare ot the country, 

Without entering into minute details it may suffice if [ indicat 
the principal outlines of a measure, which I submit would effect ti 
object here proposed, thus : 

1. Poor Law Coniuissioners to be Commissioners under this get. 

2. Waste lands to be treated as encumbered property, and to b 
made saleable by ir vislative enactment. 

$. Commissioners to be empowered to raise money by way of loans 
for the purchase of waste lands. ‘Te 

isition of an ajority of any Board or Boards of Guar. 

dians hall he suffici an! eval authority to oblige ( ommis vliers f 
treat for the purchase of waste lands. 

5. Boards of Guardians of several Unions may unite together and 
form a board or committee of management of the waste lands. 

6. Boards of management to appoint surveyors and agriculturists 
to superintend the construction of roads, bridges, canals, &e.; the 
laving out of allotments, and the direction and proper disposition of 


reclaiming Operations to be carried on hereatt r by settlers. 


7. Pauper labour, where practicable, to be applied to the con- 
truetion of works deemed necessary for facilitating settlements 


8. Allotments to be made in convenient sections as rear 
munication with public roads ; and no holding to be of less siz 
Oo statute acres, nor to exceed 30 statute acres. 

9 Applicants for waste land allotments to be first recommend | 


’ 


by the re pre sentatives of clect ral divisions where ip} titant snail re- 


? , . T . , . : } 
sides having obtains d Wil h recommendation, PPL. ht sshall 


rsons 


10. Qualifications of applicants—to be detined strictly as pe 
who have followed agricultural pursuits as a means of living, to De 
eighteen years of age, and not to be actual paupers rec ving Union 
re lief, 


ll. Applicants for allotments, although they may at the time ol 


. ys ' , . . lon onite 
making application be i the occupation of land, shall not bs actual 
— . . » e ' * if 
holders of land elsewhere when entering upon the occupavon ot 
waste land aliotinents, 


‘ ' 
ee Sa : . “14 eee eee ) 
i ee settiers Db Waste lands to build a house Of & CErlallh Ciddrs ti 


? 
: , ° y . . . *y s shes 4 Ai- 
reciatth one acre of lana ve arly, and to reside )) rmanently ul] n a! 
: os ; ‘ : ’ oo ons 
Ofinents, and to be subject for a certain pre riod to the istruchots 
of othicers appome! d by the Board if Management. ee 
0 , : , ; +s ee Lich shall 
13. Allotments to be sold according to a valuation wines Lats 
h; } : } } ’ hali 1 . sutheient 
lave Been made previous to occupation, and which shail Be seen 
‘ 


fo Cover all expenses oF Original purchase with interest, of primal 
Payments, © 
itle settler 


operations, and of management, evenly applotted. 
ten vearly lustalments, Wille hh, w hie . < ruiple l¢ d, shall entitic 
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, deed of conveyance, executed by the Commissioners, and 


to receive ¢ . g ) 
| he force of a complete parliamentary title te 


-his deed shall have t 
his lot. 
14. Board of ) 
building materials and seeds bv way of loans. / | 
|5. Settlers shall receive contract eard, promising deed of cone 
allotment on conditions and terms therein specified, on 
d all payments on account of land and of loans 


> Management to be empowered to aid settlers with 


yevance of th 
the back of which car 
shall be duly marked. 
. . * , ‘ : 3 ; 

14. Settlers not to subdivide or GIS pose | of allotments while any 
n shall be pending, without sanction of Board of Management, 


ett 
iit 


uder penalty of forfeiture of title. | vs | 
Such are the imperfect outlines of a measure which, I believe, 
at effect the proposed object—without involving any infringe- 
a upon the rm ‘hts of individuals—without introducing a principle 


; 


iat is not to be found already in operation either at home or in our 
colonies—which might, without any inconvenience, be engrafted on 
the present Poor Law Act: and which, I have no doubt, would 
have the effect of creating a large class of industrious small farmers 
enjoying a moderate share of prosperity, of tosterine habits of order 
and self.reliance amongst the people, of decreasing crime and pauper- 
ism, and, therefore, of adding to the peace, security, and welfare of 
the country. Of course much consideration should necessarily be 
given to the details of such a measure, to render it effective; but, I 
ain fully convinced that never before was there a more opportune 
time, or a more urvent necessity, calling upon us to attempt some 
measure of this kind. 

It is true that a measure of the nature proposed cannot be realised 

without encountering the violent landlord oppesition, usual in the 
Case of every project for the benefit of the people. This, of course, 
we must make up our minds to meet as best we may; for it is a 
lamentable fact, that this powerful class invariably act as if the in- 
terests of the people were inimical to their own; ever forgetful of 
the obvious truth, that no country Can prosper where the masses are 
steeped in poverty and wretchedness. ‘Then, the hostility of others 
must be anticipated too, because of the novelty of the scheme, and 
the utter impossibility of perpetrating thereby anything in the shape 
of ajob, But Lhave little doubt that all such narrow and selfish 
prejudices, if resolutely encountered, can be easily disarmed or over- 
thrown. 
The experience acquired by the last few years only goes to prove 
the utter failure of emigration as a means of improving this country ; 
tor the masses of the people are as wretched now as ever. The 
“OUng, enterprising, and industrious, the ablebodied and _ intelligent 
ve teaving us; whilst the old, infirm, poor, and helpless stay behind. 
Population is still decreasing, small farms are rapidly disappearing, 
and with them an industrious population. Consolidation follows, 
he eattle take the place of men, whilst no adequate progress 
. GeVveloping the indy 1: POC ‘ l ; 

“wat th Aner industi lal resources of the country ts apparent. 
Recta, tot the consideration of the immense loss of its able and 
leechsadliee a it must be taken into account also, that Ire- 
hikes ta. remendous drain of capital by emigration. I estimate 

ess a suin than £600,000 is annually abstracted out of this 
country by this process alone. : 
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As lI have, ina prece ‘ding part, entere “d into the question of ¢ 
actual cost (derived from various sources) of reclaiming Lrish was, 
lands under a variety of conditions, so I propose to investiyate, 
way of comp: arison, the means and amount of e: ipital ehaes ) requi. 
site to bring into a ‘rude state of cultivation similar quantities of f the 
wild lands of America. 

It is well known that wild lands are of two kinds, “ wood,” o 
‘ bush land,” and “ prairie land.” The latter is principally to} 
had in the western States ; and all the government lands there gp 
sold for cash, at the rate of one dollar, twe nty-five cents to one doll 


ir, 
tifty cents, per acre, or from 5s. to 6s. (sterling) per acre and in » 
tions of 640 acres, and half and quarter sections, the least quantity 
obtainable being 160 acres. Therefore, it will be seen that in or, 
to get government land in the states, a man will necessar ily repu 
to have some capital in hands; for be it understood, this is alt. 
gether a cash transaction. There is, however, a species of © middl 
men’ —speculators and land companies, large capitalists—who buy 
up the government lands, These afterwards dispose of them ti 
settlers at increased rates, varying from five dollars or thirty dollars 
per aere, according to location, and on credit terms, ranging from 


four to five years, with interest. But the conditions which these 
land jobbers generally enforce, as to fencing and bringing into a 
state of cultivation a certain stipulated quantity of land, render it 
necessary that a settler obtaining land, even in this manner, should 
possess a small capital to begin with, and the amount of course wil 
be proportionate to the price he has to pay, and the extent of his 
hand. 
Supposing, however, that a man were able to get a prairie lot o! 
about forty acres; this would be a very small lot, and nee 
peaking, small lots fetch higher rates than large ones ; but let us 
assume that he is enabled to get such alot; for instance, in the Stat 
[ilinois, say at ten dollars an acre, and five years to pay tor it in 
full. In the tirst pl ce before he could receive his contract for a 
deed of conveyance, there would be two years’ interest to pay, say 
at three per cent., making about 5d. sterling. He has also to build 
some sort of habitation for himself, and from the fact that tunber is 
rather expensive in the prairie, this will absorb a consider: able porth 
of the settler’s ready money. Then he is obliged to break up and 
fence in at least one-tenth of the lands purchased; this will involve 
additional cash outlay; and assuming that he can hire cattle and 
shee necessary means of breaking up the prairie, the cost of bringing 
land of this kind into a rude state of cultivation will be about 
or 32, an acre, exclusive of purchase money. ‘i hese estimates st 
that it is idle for a settler to embark in such an undertaking with 
less capital than 40/, at the very lowest. ae 
Let us now take the other class of wild land. I shal, tak for 
lustration the most favourably circumstanced Case of © bush-iand 
nh upper Canada. | 
In a remote, wild country in Canada West, called the Ottows, 
there is now a vast territory in process of free settlement, andgeres 
efforts are being inade by government agents to attract setters into 
absorbs the prin 1 pret 


21, 10s. 
Ww 


a 


this revion : im fact. at present. this district 
i ? 
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part of the emigration to Canada, and the chief reason for this may 
he said to be on account of the favourable and easily complied with 
nature of the government regulations, which merely stipulate that 
the settler should build a house of certain dimensivns, clear a certain 
number of acres, and personally oceupy the land. Any person over 
eighteen vears of age can have a hundred acres of this wild land 
free “ fur ever,” subject only to the above conditions. 

[hese terms are not only liberal on the part of the government, 
but extremely favovrable to the rapid developement and future pro- 
vress of the se:tlement. However, let it not be supposed that even 
here a person without capital can possibly avail himself of the op- 
pertunity of obtaining a free grant of land. The government agents 
themselves admit that a man taking up a location here should possess 
acapital of something like 302. to begin with, so that a poor person 
leaving Ireland without the necessary capital, on : rriving at the 
settlement, would not be in a position to put in a claim for a free al- 
iotment. 

The clearing and bringing into a state of cultivation an acre of 
wood-land in Canada, is no trifling work. It has been estimated, 
however, that a first-rate axe-man can fell and chop the trees, on an 
acre of bush land, in about nine days ; but it must be remarked that 
a“green-horp,” unacquainted with the use of the axe, would take 
almost as long clearing an acre, as an old pioneer, in these regions, 
would be in clearing ten acres, so that, in reality, the above estimate 
applies only to skilled labour. Let us, however, suppose that nine 
men, receiving the ordinary wages of a lumbering district, are em- 
ployed on this operation ; the next business is to pile up the logs, so 
as to have them all burned at once; this will require ten men and 
ees yoke of oxen. ‘The next operation is to set the whole on fire, 
which, after all, is not so easy a matter as might be supposed. ‘To 
me that no half burnt logs remain to encumber the ground, and that 
ail are consumed to ashes, requires considerable attention ; and to 
have this performed effectually it will be necessary to employ four 
"ite and a yoke of oxen in order to draw the unburnt and incum.- 
bent loys into fresh piles to be burned over again, or if not to remove 
ne Meth ee hospi aes - — _ acre 
inate ey cia ies nee Woes a _ can be employed at; but let 
wal woe. comely ee acre k 4 svil is thereby bronght into a state 
iaaean a gen eacass t must be borne in mind, that all the 
port “yeaah renee and that consequently, a conside able 
J ruion of the ground is thereby unavailable for cultivation ; to this 
sa be added the irregularities of surface, represeuting creeks and 
90 Salas yer ah which interfere with cultivation 
Oi ok ne cel ae All this portion of the ar ‘aly 
the who! Haverage may be estimated at about thirty per cent. of 
heidi. ee, ee boa years) must be considered waste and 
thoroughly eléared n ie — until the stumps and roots are 
there will be a “4 oo whi 1 probably will not be for a generation, 

ee eae I , ares waste of fifteen to twenty-five per cent. of 
lage : . al ree presenting obstacles and impediments 
oy we OF the plough and harrow, So that my estimate, although 
meg Donnnally of an aere of cleared ground, does not in reality 
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‘ 


is subdiy ided, than where the whole is hh one enclosure, so it mas 
not be correct to base our calculations upon so small a sub-divisio: 
is that of an acre. We shall t! efore take a larger ran » and ass 
late the expense pet Now 4704 rails will fence twenty acres - 
» that this would be at the rate of 235 rails per sere; the splitti 
' ] } i] j up or W moa fe nee Hay be tiken as the wo k { 
four men. ‘This wil undertaking. 
Nov if We ui up tl ural money Cost of i Ss entire pi + 
' n, exclusive of any other charge (such as, for t rect 
fia ’ nou » Al and t ke tne current rat ‘ef . iat 
me dollar, and the hire of oxen at two dollars per day, it will] 
mand that the el ANUNE of an ac re of ** bush land” in ¢° | will « 
on anaverace about £6 1l2s.: * and be it remembered that t @ 
will be mint sone rood, eient perches of land available for Cuitivation, 


ifford an absolute available surface for cultivation of hore th) 
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rouds, thirty. avo pe rches, exclusive of that to be oceuple dt by 


where trespass is to be guarded against, it is actually in in 
secondary only to clearing. 


' } 
ar 
CTCiOse se small awn area 


qu 


The fence is also to be noted as an element ot cost, inasmuch 


- , ’ : . . sme i oe a } 
site for fencing will be proportionately greater where a 


,us an acve, and 


yy 
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P 
Al} f 


fen 


Oran 


& alee 


But as it is not a general practice to 


i 
aS, 


as the numbers of rails ry. 


viven ar 


| have before shown that prairie land, every perch of which will be 


available for a corn (Indian) crop, will only cost from £2 to £3, 
The cost of reclanning our own * waste lands” ranges trom £0 to £7 
sterling In the first ease the sum mentioned will be the absolut 
cost. thr land } i free vwrant : wher in the seco 1d ease, the 
peters Pa mane Ith { he added, whieh will leave fhe cast {4 to 
£5 per acre; and in the case of the Irish waste lands tak t! 

luation of the crown lands of Kinewilliamstown as approximatels 
correct data, the actual reclamation and purchase would cost from 
£5 1s. to £7 per ac Or it we struck an average accor toa 
still lower calculation, the respective Values might stand thas:— 

: Cost of recla i ‘ 
Class r of ] le. otha Eee Purel it 4 
2 . d 3 8 d L s 
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the reclamation of waste land, we have no precise information 
in the —_—— : . i. 
hevond the following simple facts. <A poor labourer, obtaining a 
i ‘ : . ° ‘ rAare Iw Pan ; fa ve) 
free allotment of waste land fol a few a ars, not exceeding three 
vear stimulated to exertion and industry by the consciousness of 
ef Sy ‘ . . 


} ing’ permitted to reap the fruits of his hard toil, succeeds in effee- 


tually reclaiming a pateh of such land, without any other capital than 
hislabour In all probability, the poor labourer’s share of the profits 
arising out of his own industry and enterprize, was, in this instance, 
comparatively small. Still the inference cannot be overlooked, that 
an individual, under such circumstances, would invariably seek and 
accept a renewal of the contract for another allotment, under  pre- 
cisely similar terms; and the probability is that the modus operandi 
of the poor peasant was less expensive than that of the lan lord, [ 


id : Me 41 
have myself witnessed, in the south of 


roland, aw-.verv Harp compes 
tition, among a class of poor labourers, for a patch of cut away voe 
Tit , am ra 


which t] 
a three years’ freehold. The suecessful candidate, forced by the 
compe tition, agreed to give upa certain portion reclaimed at the end 
of the second year, on the understanding of getting a preference to 
another similar allotment on the completion of his first contract. 
Such instances are probably not unfrequent throughout the country ; 
and no evidence, I think, can be more conclusive as to the practica- 
bility of reclaiming waste land than this. Can it then be doubted, 
that, ifa poor man obtained a few acres of waste land, and had the 
privilege of buying it out at its unreclaimed value on easy credit 
terms, he would look upon himself as a proud and happy fellow ? 


he proprietor advertised to be reclaimed, on the conditions of 


We earnestly recommend this pamphlet to all our readers : 
it contains matter of the deepest importance, and is made valua- 
ble to the student of economic science by some very carefully 
prepared tables. Sir Robert Kane shewed long ago, in times 
Wwlien there was a public spirit in Ireland, and before the pre- 
sent care-nothing and know-nothing national idiotey had come 
upon her, what the general industrial resources of the country 
are: that book made men think: here is a little essay which 
should make men act, and net through that greatest of all 
motive powers—their breeches’ pockets. That which Mr. 
Hayes shews can be done, O'Connell worked for, wrote for, 
‘poke for; it has been urged upon the nation by statesmen, 
by political economists, and by men of science, from the time 


y* 


tj} ' Fo 0 . ? yo ! 
( the Rev, Samuel Madden* to our own; and what was thus 


. Irish peasantry could be induced to act on the co-operative 
Principle adopted by the German settlers in the United States, it 
= rethircenen the work of reclamation and enable them to econo- 
mise thi iv labour a id means. sut I may have more to Say In refer- 
; branch of the SUD] et on some future occasion. 

Ricin Ne. 1x . <p Li je Samu lL Madd a” in ea: i Qu ARTERLY 
‘ ene Sg Saat § SHG The Ur Vi \ ol tw land, which 1s also 

feir of Sir William Petty, in No. VI.—Ep. 
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urged for Treland is precisely that which the sharpest and mos 
clear-headed man of this age, the Emperor of the Freely. js 
about to accomplish in his own State, the reclamation of thy 
waste lands of France. 

In the commencement of this paper we referred to the 
wretched system prev valing in the Irish Poor- houses, whic! F 
sends out upon the world periodically, hordes of unt \ught, 
untrained, and debased ‘* home-heathens.” If we were to 
reprint Swilt’s Proposal for Rendering Poor Children Benes. 
wal Instead of Burdensome ; \{ we were to present a copy ‘Of 
it to every elected and to every ex-officio Guardian in relan | . 
if we were to dwell in conversation with the Poor-Law 
Commissioners, upon the delicacy of flavor of “a plump 
young girl of fifteen ;’ if we were to say to the South Dublin 
Ciuardians, * supposing that 1000 families in this cit v would 
be constant customers for infants’ flesh, besides cihers whio 
might have it at merry-meetings, particularly at_ weddings and 
christenings, [ compute that Dublin would take off annually 
about 20,000 carcasses ; and the rest of the kingdom where 
probably they will be said somewhat annapet, the remaining 
thousands ”—we should be considered mad—an 1 yet, although 
= Poor Law Guardians will not fatten their young paupers 
or the table, although they will not. sell their bodies to be 
e weit yet they rear them under a» system which sends aes 
forth upon the world re: ady for sale, in soul and body, to the 
tempter; they send them forth without one principle to ni 
without one thought to restrain them, they are truly 

“The dauntless infants never scared by God, 
each is that woful 
*Cluld of misery baptized in tears.” 

This subject of the management of poor-house-re: ared cl 
dren has now become of vast and pressing importance ;_ the) 
increase the cost of our hospitals, they fill our gaols, and to 
punish them estimates under the he: id of “Justice” in the 
estimates is vastly increased ; whilst owing to them crime doe 
not decrease as it should, and criminal reformation is almost 
hopeless amongst those reared in the poor-houses. 

“T could,” said a poor-house C haplain to usa few days ago, 

‘recommend nearly all the girls in this house under four- 
teen years of age. Alter that age, they are moved amongst 
the adults, and they are lost." “Our boys, ”* said the master 
of a poor-house to us, “ are good boys “until they join the 
adults, aud then they go wrong.”’ «The worst i [ ever 
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inet in my life,” said the school master of a large Convict 
Prison, “ are the poor- -house bovs: they are addicted to every 
vice you can concelve, and they have no idea of religion. 
They ‘have never been taught to depend on themselves, they 
have had no inducement to work, and they know only two 
hases of life, that of the poor- house and that of the gaol.” 

Now these opinions all go to prove, and to prove most 
clearly, that the ordinary work-house is not more fitted than 
the ordinary gaol for the management and care of juveniles ; 
tliey prove also, and prove beyond all question, that a poor. 
house-reared boy or girl should never be permitted to enter 
the adult house until he or she shall have tried honest work in 
the world without; and this result can only be secured by 
special establishments for the reception and training of pauper 
children, with special staffs, and not under the sole control of 
the Guardians. 

Our meaning will be, perhaps, best elucidated by the following 
heads of a scheme which has been approved by very many 
Irishmen of ability and experience, and the framer of this 
o me is eminently qualified to make it perfect and elaborate. 

few days ago, (we are writing early in June), Mr. Macartney 
obtained a most important committee of inquiry, the results of 
= must bear directly upon this scheme, and will be, if we 

stake not, fully in support of the views herein expre .ssed. 

The sche ame 1s as follows ta 


l.—That the Juvenile Reformatory Bill for Ireland, now 
passing through the House of Commons is (perhaps necessarily) 
80 confined in its operations as to leave a large portion of ju- 
venile de cliuquency untouched. 


*.—Thiat in England where the Reformatory Acts have a far 
uore comprehensive area to work upon, it has been found neces- 


sary to supplement such acts with an Industrial Schools’ Act, 
P assed last session. 


; -That in Ireland for similar reasons to those which made 
It vidal ut to confine the area of the Reformatory Bill, Indus- 
trial Schools are inapplicable, 


‘ 4.—That it is therefore desirable to take some other means 
T preventing juvenile crime in Ireland. 


o—That 
te: i the best means to effect. this appears to be to im- 
ove 
‘ : le training of the “ juvenile paupers,” who are for the 
4 
ost part the class from which young criminals emanate. 








































necessary to co In} ete iy sever the connection with ¢ 
paupers, and the work-houses in which they are conti 
ry 1 . . ' } 
That there is a section in the lth 


. ‘ on te - saa ie . war ¢ : es E ’ 
( ap aod, SIVINE tiie Hhecessary powell bLO COMOINeE UNloONs for ft 
! 


7 


‘pose of formme District | aupel Schools for yw 


| 
. " ’ ’ } . 
io” vears Ol age, Lut that it is al present diumMnost iW 


S.—That there are good grounds for supposing that on 
consideration being e ste ded to this subject a full recog 
woul ld be given to the moral and economica! advantages which 
would accrue through the operation of this sectios 

9.—That in Engla 
school-mistresses, and One half of those of the medical iicers 
re paid from the consolidated fand, amounting to consideral 
more than £100,000 per annum. 


’ 


nel nd the salaries of the sclhhool-mast rs. 


10.—That in addition to this grant in aid of the umon in 
Mngland, there are very large grants from the committee 
couneil of edueation viven {oO aid Reform: Mors and “werd 
~~ ’ ? : } } . 7 ] a ’ 
Nchuoois under the head Ol capitation fees, rent Ol tand, | 
chasing of tools, pupil teachers’ allowance 8. WCk& md Qn Giiow 
ance of seven shillings per ti ul is paid out of the consolidated 


fund for the support of juveniles in reformatorics. 


11.—That all prisoners convicted by jury in England ar 
maintamed at the cost of the state. 


12.— Th ut the grants required in aid of the proposed Retor- 


matory Bill for Lreland, will be small in consequence of tts 
mited area of operation, 


13.—That it is on the above grounds fair to require t 
Ireland should receive from the consolidated fund the amount 


of the salaries of the instructors of the Juvenite Pauper Schools, 
together with such educ itional grants and assistance as would 
} ] t) + 4} oh te , 
be received by Reformatory and Industrial Schools, for which 
Clie pauper se. ls are thi  cababtate 
‘ j ) P } } t. 
Lt.—TDhat if this support be given by the state it will 
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Justrial training of the young paupers, it is evident that in ad- 
dition to a reduction of expenditure, a demand for their labour 
will be a consequence of its being skilled. 


16.—That many of our colonies are arrested in progress for 
want of labour, and are advancing money from colonial funds to 
induce emigration, and it is reasonable to suppose therefore 
that skilled labour in the unions will induce the colonists to 
give free passages from time to time to the young inmates. 


This scheme requires no argument or explanation to prove 
its importance, and we shall not, until we shall have the report of 
Mr. Macartney’s committee before us, offer any observations in 
support of it. There are, however, facts and figures in our pos- 
session sufficient to prove not alone the soundness of the 
scheme, but likewise to prove the right of the country to claim 
from the consolidated fund the amount necessary to give it full 
efficacy. 

We may, however, state that the Guardians of the South 
Dublin Union have indirectly given their support to this system 
here advocated, of separating the young paupers from the old ; 
that is, they have agreed to send, and have sent, sixty or 
seventy of the girls from the Poor-house to a large house 
adjoiing the convent of the Sisters of Mercy in Baggot-street, 
where they are paid for at the same rate as a pauper cos's in 
the Union House, the sisters taking the whole management, in 
fact making the house of reception for these girls an Auxiliary 
Poor-house. ° 

When the sisters thus consented to take the charge of these 
girls they made only two stipulations. One, that Catholics 
only should be sent ; the other, that they should not be obliged 
to take any girl known to have ever been a prostitute. But here 
the good sense of the Guardians failed, and instead of holding 
out to the girls a transmission to the Baggot-street house as a 
reward for good conduct, they actually refused to send any but 
the very worst class ; and, accordingly, the establishment was 
opened with about as bad a lot as it was ever our misfortune 
aoe They were ignorant and untaught ; they had no 
weulse Of decency or self-respect; they had nearly all been 
reared in the Poor-house, and, as a matter of course, feared 
neither God hor man; many of them had been in gaol thiree 
os ete tor work-house offences; and yet, by judicious, 
enlace Aas samatee and through the agency of that 

Ung, INDIVIDUALIZATION, these poor creatures are 
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706 THE IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
now in a fair way of becoming useful, honest, hardworking 
women,* 

It has by some persons been objected that this institution g 
Bavgot-street Is an encouragement to Pop ry; and there ar 
many gre 2 guardians foo, who would rather keep these 
girls in the Union House, with all its horrid sin, and corrup- 
tion of soul ang ¥ body, than send them to Baggot-street, 

This, to English readers, will appear strange. Let them, 
however, reme mber thot the vast majority of the people of 
Ireland are Catholic; let them, remembering this, read the 
following report of a Meeting, taken from a Conservative 
Dublin paper, Saunders’s News-Letter, of Frid iv, dune 15th 
PsoS, and they wall be, perhaps, able to comprehend the 
hatred of Popery animus to which we have reterred ; 

DUBLIN PROTESTANT ASSOCIATION. 
A meeting of tl is body was held last eve ming in the Rooms, 

S38, Middle Abb: y-street, for the purpose of adopting a peution 
fainst the bill brought into the ciate of Commons by Mr. 
Sergeant De asy and Mr. Bagwell, on the question of Refor- 
tinatory Selo Is, 
“The Rev. S. G. Potter i the Chair. 

| 


‘Mr. John Ma tin, "C0. poeta he ack yption of the following 
! 
petition, which was seconded by Mr. W. Rh. Furlo oy and 


NAT TNOUST adopted :—* That your petitioners have read, 
; ai ] 5 } ‘ eerie ‘ wes 
with considerable alarm, a bill brought into your honorabi 
} | ’ a | - an si | 

OV Ui Learn ( members for the County of Cork an 


i { . . ee 
pol i A (Myr. ss. 1) asy and Mr. Bagwell), 
gsat ; a ti} 4 = on ale 
CTT ed a boil To aia a | Regulate Reformator V OCHO 
lor Juvemle Offenders in Irel wie Phat vour petitioners ar 
} = } i] j | with ie 
convinced that should the said) bill be passed Into Taw, 
the “RR natory Sehools’ contemplated by its provisions 
. i q 
would be Come mel aepots of prose lytism to the hhoman 
e ‘ht , " . . . Swe i cf 
Phe sister who had the chief care of these girls was what 
‘ I ~ by t order, but not “ Professcd, tf 30 
i f f ‘ . 41, t t mis e of = < 4 to 
’ tor 
e vo sy as is the custom, go to * Retreat” for 
iw \ Ki treat cominen if ‘ 
{ ‘ AL it it k i i 
Ai “ t } + i then \ ! 
\ ‘ ‘ i i f t tii 1) 1 > the ot tl te “ 
{ ound} | \ 1] ys I ¥ ‘Oh! never fear : we'll by geod Teor ut 





ost faithfully. 
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¢ religion, and nurseries for propagating the pecubar 
Joctrines of that system—doctrines which your petitioners 
conscientiously believe to be opposed to the well being of the 
British state—subversive of true loyalty to the British crown, 
and ruinous to the souls of men. ‘That your petitioners most 
respectfully submit to your honorable house that the clauses 
of said bill, whereby it is sought to invest grand juries and 
town councils with legal power fo present a sum or sums of 
money, and to raise the same off counties and boroughs in 
freland for the maintenance and support of said schools, 
involve priuciples of injustice and iniquity calculated to create 
discontent and dissatisfaction in the minds of the Protestants 
of Ireland generally, inasmuch as crime of every description 
kuown to the law, as well amongst the juvenile as the adult 
population, attaches itself to the Roman Catholic creed, and 
that therefore it appears unjust and impolitic to invest the said 
grand juries and town councils with power by law to levy a 
new tax off the Protestants of the country, for the purposes 
contemplated by the said bill. ‘That, independently of the 
comparative amount of crime perpetrated by Roman Catholics 
aid Protestants, independently of the injustice of coercing 
Protestants to pay for the spread of evil arising from an 
erroneous and disloyal system against which they protest, your 
petitioners object to the provisions of tle said bill on the 
pnuciple that itis contrary to the dictates of pure and undefiled 
Uinstianity, and opposed to the spirit of the British constitu- 
Hon for the State to grant one single penny towards the 
‘ustainment and support, in any form, of a system of religion, 
sworn by the highest in the realm to be anti-Scriptural and 
perhicious in its nature ; and therefore your petitioners most 
humbly pray that your honorable house may be pleased to 
nding sale bill, and refuse to grant any sum or sums of 
noney for any alleged education or reformatory purpose what- 
“over, except where the former is based upon principles derived 
— the Word of God, and the latter sought to be effected by 
harap with the principles of Christianity, as estab- 
és (Rone ’ oo petitioners will ever pray. oe 

pe Oy authority, in name and on behalf of the 


Catholi 


Ait Cline 
eb] 
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Now, liere we have a rampant, virulent, conservative Town 
Councillor, and aclergyman of the Established Church, talking 
the most absurd fanaticism, and the most sublimated nonsens 
They say nothing at all about the Reformatory Principle ; they 
say nothing about the necessity for Reformatories : but they 
object that Protestants should be taxed to reform Catholic 
juvenile criminals. They forget, however, that Protestants 
would be taxed to support these Catholic juveniles in th 
poor-honse first, then in the gaol, then through the gaol, hy 
the gaol, and from the gaol, in its associations, up to, or down 
to, the convict prison. In all these epochs of life and phases 
of crime they must be supported as Catholics, taught as Catho- 
lies, trained as Catholics, so that, viewed in any light Mr. 
Martin and his Reverend friend may please, the Reformatory 
Schools’ Bill of Sergeant Deasy and of Mr. Bagwell does not 
make Protestants pay more towards Popery, but rather less 
than they pay now, and have paid for vears. 

We do not consider this paper as either an essay or a dis- 
quisition ; our only object in its whole course was to supply 
matter for thought to those who feel an interest—and who 
does not P—in THE ADULT AND YOUNG OF THE POOR-HOUSE, 





















Ant, X.—THE CHARGE AND ITS REFUTATION. 
PAPER SECOND. 


First and Second Reports of the Royal Comm issioners of the 
Patriotic Fund. Presented by command of ler Majesty. 


eee 
~ 


Two letters to Lord St. Leonards on the Management of the 
Patriotic Fund and on the Second Report of the Royal 
Commissioners. By the Most Rev. Dr. Cullen. Dublin; 
James Dufly, Wellington-quay, Publisher to his Grace 
the Catholic Archbishop of Dublin. 
3. Letter of the Most Reverend Dr. Cullen, on the Dangers to 
which the children of Catholic Soldiers are exposed in the 
Hibernian and other Military Schools. James Dully, 
Wellington-quay, Publisher to lis Grace the Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin. 


22 


In a former paper we examined the charges preferred by 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin with reference to 
the management of the Patriotic fund. In the present paper 
we mean to deal with the second report of the Commissioners, 
published mainly as a reply to His Grace’s accusations. We 
recur to this subject in a spiritof fair play. We have laid before 
our readers the grounds upon which the Archbishop considered 
himself justified in making a very serious charge agaist a 
public body, a charge which if true is calculated to check the 
flow of national benevolence in the direction of similar chari- 
ties by undermining confidence in the integrity of the public 
bodies to whom their management may be intrusted, and which 
i false cannot be too strongly reprobated. Is it not meet then 
that we should now present our readers with the Commissioners’ 
answer, Which “verified,” in the words of the Report, ‘by the 
correspondence in the appendix,” will enable them to form an 
ae on the whole case? Would it not be most unjust to 
sao ania and withhold the defence, to exhibit the 
to the ples age me refutation ? We shall therefore refer 
la a, se commission, the period of which the 
lida given | debi and then we shall consider the refu- 
eieinoadenes 'e Report of February last, verified by the 

ein the appendix. 


Actuated by a ; . 
ite = a just sense of the sacred rights of those who 
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fali in them country s) service, many of our | 


solved with generous benevolence to contribute * toward 
succouring, educating and reheving those who by the | 


them husbands and parents in battle or by deat! Y actir 
service are unable to maintain or to support themselves.” | 


order to give greater eflicacy and support to these be nevolent 
tentions, it was deemed expedient that *¢ public measures sh 
by { ike n for the safe keeping and beneticial appl 


i 
4 
} 


several sums subscribed or which may hereafter be 
for the aforesaid purposes; and also for the purpose of s 
such prompt and authentic information as may be required t 
wid the just and faithful distribution of the said several si 
of money when so received.” A Royal Commission was con 
sidered best adapted for the attainment of these objects. Ac. 
cordingly a Royal Commission was issued. The following 
extract as contaming the names of the commissioners, deiuing 
their power, and limiting their authority, will be suilicient for 


our present purpose :—— 
i i 


“Now know ye, that we, having taken into our consideration th 
premises,and being earnestly desirous, in lasting memory of th: Ww! 
have fa thrully fallen in our service, to encourage the lo val and hearts 
benevolence of our loving subjects, which may here after be dir 
towards the widows and orphi ins of the soldiers, sailors, and mariners 


of our force Ss, who nay now or hereafter be serving abroad 

arm! nd fleets, or in services connected with our present host 
Lit iil for othe r the sever al pur poses herein bye { Tre Foe te lor mel 
tioned, and reposing great trust and confidence in your fidelity, 4 
er 1, ANG INteCLTILY, have authorized and Appo! ited, and Go OY 
th presents authorize and appoint you, the said Princ Ai rt, 
t! d Duke of Ni weastle, the said Duke of Wellington, the 
Lord Seymour, the said Karl of Derby, the said Earl of Aberdeen, 
the said Earl of Shaftesbury, the said Earl of Hardwicke, the said 


bo wy of Chichester, the said Earl Nelson, the said Earl Grey, t 
ad Viscount Palmerston, the said Viscount Combermere, the sata 
Viscount Hardinge, the said Baron Rokeby, the said Baron © 


t! vd Baron ie nmure, the said Baron ie iton, the sa id Baron st 
Leonards, the said Baron Raglan, the said Sidne; y Herbert, the said 
J Lindsay, the said Sir James Robert George Gratain, the sa 
ii yi as Lowrey Corry, the said aed [llice, the s 
Robert Vernon Smith, the said Sir John Somerset Paki , 


d Sir Robert Throckmorton, the said Si Willi: um Parker, ¢ 
, . . . > _e F 
aid Sir Thomas Byam Martin, the said Sir John Fox Bu 
the said Sir Hew Dalrymple Ross, the said Lord Mayor of out 


s : . oa? Dawirur. tne a! 
| » the said Joseph Hume, the said Thomas Baring, the sa 

y (} librand Hiubbard, the said John Wilson Patten. th pk 

Samuel Morton Peto, the said Edward Burke Roche, the sald« 
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full and diligent inquiry into the best mode of aiding 
1 benevolence of our loving subjects, and of ascertain- 
ans by which the gifts, subscriptions and contributions 
of our loving subjects can be best applied, according to the generous 
intentions of the donor thereof, and from time to time to apply the 
came ag you, our Commissioners, or any three or more of you, shall 
think fit to direct, either for the immediate relief of such special 
obiects of destitution as may come within the meaning and purpose 
of such benevolence ; or for any of the purposes aforesaid, to in- 
crease, extend or make additions to anyof our royal, or other chari- 
table institutions already founded for similar purposes within our 
United Kingdom. And further to apply, or to order and direct the 
application of all such moneys in such manner as to you our Com- 
missioners, or to any three or more of you, shall seem fit in the pre- 
mises: so that you do in all things secure the most impartial and 
beneficent distribution of all such sums as may hereafter and from 
time to time be received under or by virtue of this Our Royal Com- 


Hall, to make 
the loyalty ant 
ing the best me 


mission.” 


It might be objected that greater regard was not had to the 
relative proportion of those who were likely to be applicants 
to this fund, so that a similar proportion might have entered 
into the composition of the body intrusted with its disburs- 
ment. Mr. Fishbourne in his ‘‘ memorandum” admits that 
ove third of the army is composed of Roman Catholics. — It 
is probable then that one third of the applicants for relicf were 
Roman Catholics. The Rev. Mr. Hort says that at one period 
lie had in his sole charge 1,040 individuals, widows and chil- 
dren, of which number 628 were Roman Catholies. ‘This 
would seem to give a larger proportion ; but assuming Capt. 
Fishbourne’s estimate as correct it would strike us that the 
Catholic contingent ought to have had a fuller representation 
on that board by which the claims of Catholic widows and 
Catholic children were to be decided upon. It does seem to us 
“range that of forty commissioners only two were Catholics. 

Could not her majesty’s advisers discover a single other Ca- 
tholic gentlemen fit to be associated with the Protestant 
wembers of the commission. Is it possible that we have sunk 
80 low as to be able to furnish as our representatives in carry- 
— this noble charity, only Sir R. Throckmorton, Bart., 
a oi ree Could there not be found one more, or 
se i nay a likely to alarm weak nerves 1n the mystic 
ery Aue : only solution of the difficulty we can offer 
ne ert a quorum. A quorum could hold a meet- 
ied ‘ protest, report, &¢. Phis would not do, so, 

appearance of the thing, two Catholics were put on, 
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\ y\4 if anny ifs fi) its fo he A point QO] the tr) st Vital 
. | } f \ 2 , : ay 
ATC bon anv body on which powers af} cting the rie 


s are conferred, and which in the course of its duties me 


tod al wit! 1 sub} ects peculiarly 1 aa Eee ae app rt 


o Catholic doctrine and resulting from Catholic disey 


» ( ithohe hody should possess Suc ty an inifluens Cre ast 


i )) oper attention to the wants ant | wishe sof the: 
ists | a thorough investigation of any grievance ot 
ti complain, so that the former may not be defeated by 
c ment technicalities and the latter repressed bj an las 
\ Cr pr ri Ips Was If more necessary to have a propel ify 
( ha body than ait was in’ that wineh distributed thy Pa. 
trrotic Fund. Had there been a fair number of Catholies 
in that commision much of the all feeling with wlue 
s of that body are rr varded would have been avoid i | 
rcumstances in which it originated would in all probab lity 
have occurred. Without any Impeach ment oj; 
clability of those gentlemen who formed that comission, 
we do say that they know nothing about the Catholic reigion, 
refore of course cannot be rode to be Cap b| 
tt i opiuon on thie hecessity ol pursuing ont course Pratl 
tj another, or adopting One View ota case Ww pre lerenee t 
ier. Kor instance in the matter of education, Protestants 
( not conceive wl) if Is that Cathohes object to Mm) ( CoO le. 


-religionists are interested, 


= yr topics oF a similar character are also Ul. hown 
n ence the necessity of having a sufficient mamber 


' 


iolics associated in carrying out any work im which thei 


But as it is too late to mend the matter, we shall speak 
Commissioners as they are—‘‘ Nothing extenuate nor set 


{ 


wat 
down aught in malice.” 
Che appointment of Captain Fishbourne as one of the secre- 
{ : ratchet also reasonably be complained ol. ln boiies 
constituted sumilarly to the Patriotic fuud, the fg i Lie | 
work of the bi ly, devolves upon the secreta Uti Vv receiy' 
communications and send replies, grant or refuse applications, 
ithorize payments to certam parties, and discharge other 
most ifmportant functions. Now, it appears to us that a 
less Obnoxious person night have been chosen than Pisa 
bourne. Every one kuows that Ins father was a magls- 


ite of Carlow, that he was removed from the bench 1” 


" — ’ k einen 
ence of a petition got up by the Noman 
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lergymen of that town, on what grounds it is needless to 
snguite. Everyone does not know but it is a facet, that Fish- 
bourne subscribes to the “ Irish Church Missions Society. 
People are generally rather anxious to ensure the success of 
an undert: aking which the ‘vy are so much interested as to give 
their money. Is it probable then that a person desirous for 
the success of a society, which has for ifs object the extirp tion 
of “ Romanism,” would afford every facility to parents des 
ous of removing children from the schools under the directio: 
of that Society, and placing them in establishments in which are 
taught those principles, which it is his desire to eradicate / 
Tacitus tells us ‘*that the sons inherited the cuarrels and 
friendships of their fathers, and were bound to carry on hostiliiy 
- the original cause of offence was wiped out.” Lf to the 
inal cause of dis spute were added any personi al im pulse as a 
isle of war by the nation of the offended against that 
of the offenders, with what vindictiveness would not the former 
pursue the enemy. Now this is just the position of Fishbourne ; 
to lis hereditary grudge is added the inducement of the 
Missionary Society. We cannot now help these things, but our 
readers will see what was the result, 1 he duties of the Com- 
missioners were very various, ‘their power extensive. ‘Lhe 
object for the att ‘inment of wtleie h they were associated, was 
the only limit to th oe authority. We need not enter ‘ate an 
analysis of what, und ree the warrent they were bound to do; it 
$ expressed with sufficient clearness in the above quoted ex- 
iract. ‘The only point to which we shall at present direct our 
readers’ attention, is the clause by which the Comiuiussioners 
are required to re port to her Majesty “all and every of the 
era proceedings of yourselves had by virtue of these pre- 
ents,” The clause j Is in thie following words :— 


9? 


. “And our further will and pleasure is, that you or any three or 
nore of you, when and so often as need or occasion shall require, so 
in 5 gees . wry ion shall continue in for ce, do re por ae us 
the hen ent a ” al i ands and seals res spectively, all ax is every ol 
sare proceedings of yourselves had by virtue of these presents, 
ye | Other matters, if any, as may be aeserving of 


if Royal } 
. V« CONSiiepati A ~ 
e™ CONS Geration, touc hing or concern ne the premises. 


_ How Rae } ° S 
they ave complied with this part of their 


a : 

| a know) not, but if the re port w lich the public was per- 
blited 8 . 

» see be the report’ which was presented to heg 
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Majesty, we must say that we do not think that “, 
every’ are faithfully related, and we fear that those noblemen 
and gentlemen who signed that report, had very little regard 
for truth. If the appendix be, as itis said to be, a veriticat on 
of the Report, then the Report proves “ Dr. Cullen’s ” charges. 
if the appendix is not intended to verify the Report, then th 
report, as far as relates ie Dr. Cullen’s ws charges, IS & Lssurs 
of falsehood, for every material assertion, in denial of “ Jr, 
Cullen's” statements, contained in the report, Is contradicted 
by the appendix. ‘This, it will be our business to examine and 
prove; but before taking up the Charge and its Refut: tion, 
must be permitted to refer to a conversation which is Tepo ed 
to have taken place in the House of Lords, in April last, ona 
motion by the Duke of Norfolk, for the production of pape ers 
in reference to the management of the Patriotic fund. 1 
Duke moved an address to her majesty, for—1l. A copy oi 
correspondence relating to the case of Mrs. Kosina Bennet and 
her children. 2. A copy of the minute, with date when passed, 
by — the form of application, appendix 14, was first 
ado] ted, (this is the form signed by Mrs. Norris, acknow- 
ledering that she knew the teaching of the Hampstead sc 

to be Protestant. . A copy of a minute, by which pec a 
provisious Was mi at to meet the case of those Roman (: 
mothers, who objected to sending their children to mix 
schools. ‘The next, which we give in full, contains the real 


crit ol the motion: — 


1 
the ¢ 


“4 Return of all publications or recommendations to 
MUSSIO mers for the adi Mis ion or transter of children ot non-com! IS. 
oned ofheers and privates to any schools or asylums, or for placing 
uch children under charge of any persons other than their = 
_ date when suc h applic ation was received, and the name | 
person who made it, together with the names, regiments and religious 
4 rsuasions of the surviving mothers ; and stating, furth ue 
dl 
ti 


ecisions of the commissioners or their committee, on sur ly appar s 
ns, with date thereof; and date at which each child was placed 

or transferred to any such school or asylum, or pl: ced undet I 

such te porary guardian, and the re ‘ligious teaching use Kes us 

} ry 


mstit ition, school or asvlum, or the religion prof ssed 


it amounted to this 
had what to my mind seems reasonable ground for susp | 
that this great Nat) mal fund, this noble charity intended 
the benefit of al He] has been pe rverte ‘dto the destruc fron I 


This was a fair challenge 


, 
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under that impression | have made certain statements, these 
statements you in your report deny. | now call upon you to 
produce your prools. Archbishop Cullen labours under a 
similar impression ; | may say a large portion of the Roman 
Catholic subjects of this empire feel very grave doubts as to 
the Impartial administration of this fund. Produce these cor- 
respondences, remove the misapprehensions under which a 
large portion of the public labours, and thus re-establish that 
confidence in the integrity of your conduct, upon which the 
ficiency of your body, and that of other bodies to whom the 
management of similar charities may hereafter be entrusted, 
mainly depend.” Was there anything exacting in that demand, 
anything unreasonable in thus affording an opportunity to the 
Commissioners of freeing themselves from the foul 1mputations 
vider which they lay, and still continue to he?  Hlad it not 
been done, what an outery would there not have been raised ; 
and when the demand is made let us see how it is met. It is 
really sickening, nor can we understand how men with a spark 
of honesty, not to speak of honour, con go on canting in such 
an absurd and humbugging manner, about * public object,” 
“a public object.” Is it not a public object well deserving 
attention to rescue from odium honored names? Is it not well 
to prove that a public body, against which cliarges of mis- 
appropriation have been brought, supported by evidence sufli- 
ciently strong to call for enquiry, is free from all taint of 
corruption ? fad a charge of a similar character been brought 
agaist a commercial firm, even by persons who had no direct 
present interest in the concern, would not these charges be 
thoroughly sifted, every means adopted to prove the accusation 
lalse, and if the accused were innocent, no efforts spared to drag 
he slanderer to justice. So do not the Commissioners act : 
couching beliind the barriers of form and public advantage, 
ney seek to escape from the just animadversion which their 
ao But let them not hope thus to Ide 
the wrong they rs sin: show forth, more and more each day, 
eee pe done, and will bring with it their punish- 
= orem oe Lord Derby is reported to have 
the table a _ ne | air to ask the government to lay on 
ies Se aie ee or six bulky volumes, in regard 
isthe Dake’, curred in a government oflice. Our answer 
. UKe's motion was for an address to her Majesty, pray- 
ing that she would ordera re Re ee, chee ” . 

| ‘cra report upon the subjects mentioned, 


ty ve laid } } e ) , 
On the t ible. ‘| Lic CXPCnse of such 4 report would 
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be defrayed out of the Patriotic fund, and would cost 
to the country. sut even did it, We Cah assure ft [ 


r ; 
ti ii} 


Karl that there never was better money expended t} 


sum which might be requisite to allay the public suspicion a 
remove the public distrust; always supposing the comimiissiot 


iil i t 


guiltless; if they be not, it is mates to leave matters as thes 
stand, With regard t ( Lord § Leonard’ s statements 
shall merely say, that his de wince only prove that he talks 


a great deal about a matter in regard to which he is very 
informed. The most interesting feature of the debate on th 
motion was the tone that was adopted by Lord Camoys; 
vive his sentiments in full :- 

‘* Lord Camoys had thought it possible that in the multitud 
cases there might have been some mistakes made in sending Romar 
Catholic children to Protestant schools; but he never thought they 
had been sent with a view to proselytism. He felt bound now to say 
that the accusations made against the commissioners had been com. 
pletely and satisfactorily aiswered—(hear, bear)—and that the accu 
sations of proselytism might rather have come from the other sid 
hear, hear). It: appeared that in one of the cases the commissioners 
told the mother that the child would be brought Up as a Protestant 
in the school she wished it to be sent to, and that she had, notwith- 
standing, persisted in her desire.” 

With what pleasure the lords heard this statement we mas 
(ruUCSS by the applause with which it was received—how tu 
hereditary logislators must have sneered at the lttle-minded 
liberality of sell-suflicient ignorance. We shall not entice 
these observations : thereare some persons beneath cont In pt, We 
pity and forgive them, Let us however see whether we m r nut 
be able to furmish a more plausible, because the real reason 
\N ly the fourth return was refused, and this will bring us to our 
sub) ct—" Phe ( harge and its Refutation.” It will be im the 
recollection of our readers that in the former paper on this 
subject we informed them how exactly matters stood when his 
Grace published his letter to Lord St. Leonards. We shall now 
Dri tly state thie tw }questions betw een the partie S. Thes include 
the others; with regard to matters of detail we shall m te 

ourse of this paper take notice of them, but we think an 
undue prominen has been given to them, as will ever 0 
1 WI ‘inaterial charges cannot be met and denied. 
A great deal ot capital has been sought to be made out ol 
Loris case, but the venom of that sting has been compt 

destroyed by the straightforward manner in which “ Dr. Cullen 


has acknowledged his mistake. Had the Commissioners bul 
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half his Grace’s fairness, 1t is not a report like the present we 
would be obliged to read, It isa remarkable feature in this 
report that when the Commissioners uudertake anything they 
variably succeed ; if they answer a charge they refute it, 
but if the Archbishop reiterates his accusation, it appears to 
the Commissioners that ** his attempts to substantiate the 
charges have altogether failed.” This reminds us of that in- 
senious method of playing “ pitch and toss” which a smart 
bow endeavoured to introduce, and by which had he succeeded 
in establishing his system, he would have amassed immense 
wealth : it was this, “heads [ win, tails you lose.’ 

The two great questions are, first, “Was there proselytism, 
or was suc) a line of conduct pursued as would lead an un- 
prejudiced person to entertain a suspicion of attempts at pro- 
selytism .”” 

Second, ‘‘ Was the residue fund disposed of in a wayof which 
Catholics could approve ?” 

The first charge is, “that Catholic clergymen in Dublin 
applied to the managers of the fund in favor of the wid- 
ows and orphans of soldiers killed in the Crimea ; yet as 
far as 1 could learn, not one shilling was then obtained by 
such application.’”’ ‘The Report answers, ‘‘ there have been 
ouly two such applications from Dublin and both have 
veen granted.” If this statement be as true as the one by 
which the same charge is answered by Fishbourne we can 
fully estimate its value. In the “ memorandum” he says : 
“Individual applications on behalf of widows have been it is 
true made by Roman Catholic clergymen, and have invariably 
received the same attention as those made by others (in proof 
of which we beg to refer to the letter of Canon Grimley which 
vas allowed to remain unanswered from the 25th of March, to 
the 20th of April, the interval being consumed in doing the 
Wrong against which he had protested and when an answer 
did come it was couched in most insolent language.) These ap- 
ications are filed in the office, and if any proof were wanted 
7 lie impartiality of the distribution it would be found in 
”" fact that it is entirely out of the power of the executive 
uals the 2 distinguish Protestants from Roman Catholics 
x ely ; _ be supposed from the position of the gen- 
at attesting the widow’s applications ; but no record of 
er Cistiietion in religion or country is kept in the office.”’ 

; ‘te applications be filed surcly they are a record. Besides 
~Phosing the religion not distinctly mentioned, according to 
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the third resolution of the sub-committee on receipts ai 
payments” the application should be accompanied by a certifi 
cate of marriage with the person on whose death she found her 
claim, and the baptismal certificate of the child or children on 
whose behalf application may be made. Now these would form 
a pretty sure guide of the reli: giop in which the child shou 
be brought up. 

However in the case of the Kirleys the religion is stated 4s 
Protestant. 

Thecharge that ‘fa parson was always employed to administer 
the relief under the commission” has been met in this w: ay, 
The Report says in effect, this is a universal declaration ; if 
can find a single instance in which it was not administered w: 
shall be in a position to contradict Dr. Cullen. But we can 
go farther than that, for there are many cases in which the 
staff officer of pensioners gave this relief, so that it was onl; 
sometimes that parsons had anything to do with it. But the 
Commussioners go farther still and s ay that no parson was em- 
ployed to disburse monies in Dublin. In the next sentence 
they admit that Hort did act for them for six weeks or so, that 
however we would not mind because it was in the commencement 
of their duties. But if afterwards, and when they were in full 
work, we find their secretary in frequent communication with 4 
‘ Parson,” one of the “ [rish Church Missions Society,” about 
the disbursement of monies, and some of these letters of so cont- 
dentialacharacterthat though referred to there is no copyof them 
the appendix, we confess we feel some hesitation in placing 
that reliance upon the report which a public document should 
command, We may as well at once dispose of the sentence, 

"no parson or Protestant clergyme nh was employed by the 
Pp atriotic Fund to disburse monies. Payments by these _ 

commenced, and have been as early as practical in 1S Ov, ade 
uninterruptedly and in Ireland exclusively by them.’ There 
may beaquibble on the point about the disbursement of monies 

But we consider that it is quite immaterial whether the pare 
having been authorised, give money to applicants or lay it out 
for their benefit, and this the commissioners cannot deny, $° 
that if we show that a parson was authorised to apply the 
money of the Patriotic Fund to any purpose having 1 view 
any one of the objects for which the Roval commission was 
issued, we ans h have made out a contradiction to one of tl 
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? | 
statements ma | Fishibourne’s memorandum” adopted # 
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repeated In the second report. We find the crown poreagy in 
the “extract from a letter from Rev. Wm. Hare, dated Dublin, 
12th July, 1856-7 (Sec.) (By the way we did not before ob- 
9) 2 
serve the date “12th July.” Ominous, very. We shall find by- 
and-by another letter dated ‘5th Nov.”) but to proceed. _ 
“T have found in my neighbourhood a person named Miss 
Shepherd who is disposed to take charge of these two children 
(Norris and Arnott) and of any other whom wk may wish to 
entrust to her.) * ° ™ . oy 
«There is another child to be disposed of; (is he a sack-em up ?) 
and Iam a/so requested to ask whether you will au¢horize me 
to place in the same house with Maryanne Norris her little 
brother a child of about six years of age, (mark this.* * * 
“Miss Shepherd’s terms are for two children £14 a-year each. 
This is I believe more than you usually give, (le knows all 
about it,) but if you cannot deviate from your rule I will 
undertake, if required, to procure £2 a-year for each. For 
three Miss Shepherd would require £14a-year for the two first, 
and £12 forthe third; should there be four children she will 
take them all at the same rate, viz. £12 a-year, (noble-hearted 
creature,) the number enabling her to make this reduction. 
May I beg of you to let me know as soon as you conveniently 
can, whether you approve of this plan as I must without much 
delay come to some definite understanding with Miss Shepherd 
on the subject.” Apart from the peculiar phraseology of this 
extract, the startling information it contains that ‘* two” 
can be “first,” and the extraordinary sliding scale of prices, are 
wonderful ; viz.—for two children £14 a-year each, for three £14 
for the two first (that is £7 each and £12 for the third, but if 
there were four her superabundant generosity, totally regardless 
of expense, will take them all for £12 a-year, that is £8 a-head. 
But jesting apart, here is a letter containing very important in- 
formation with regard to this point which we are now considering. 
‘Whether you will authorize me to place little Norris in the 
same house with his sister,” (the age of the child we shall touch 
on just now.) ‘There is no person who reading that sentence 
ar deduce from it any other conclusion than that Hare had 
a - for doing something else, and if that conclusion did 
a once present itself to the mind on reading this passage 
He conclusion of the letter would place the matter beyond all 


doubt, « . ety 
tay / must come to some definite understanding,” &e. 
@ are clearly the expressions of a person considering him- 


Se » . ‘ 2 , at 
f the agent of another—is that agency denied ? far from it ? 
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But it is not an agency alone that 1s claimed by this factoty, 
equal power would seem to be his, for in the commencement f 
the extract we find he speaks of isaac If and Fishbourne as we. 
assuming thereby a céordinate jurisdiction with the secretary 
in the distribution of the monies of the Patriotie F und, and in 
the appointment of the schools in which the children are to be 
educated. Is the assumption of equality re pudiated. Nothing 
of the kind ; it is admitted by the < authority given to place the 
eliid in the school; the recommend: atjons are acceded to in a 
letter from Fishbourne addressed 1n a manner implying, as som 
of the leading men in the Tlouse of Commons have in another 
case considered, a very intimate acquaintance, “ My dear Sir.” 
Verily the Proselytizers are in favour, to none are such friend! 
terms addressed. Hare addressed Fishbourne *t My dear Sir.” 
and Fishbourne returns the compliment, to others he aceords 
only the cold official ‘* Sir,” but not even the formality of an 
official correspondence can repress the overflowing affection 
with which the “ subscriber” regards the “ Apostle of the Re- 
formation in Ireland.” A similar familiarity is exhibited by 
Holden, one of the ‘‘ Coombe lads.” Now let us see how the 
request is treated. 

“15th July, 1856, 
“ My Dear Sir, 
‘*T do not think there can be any difficu/ly in placing 


the two Norrises, and the child Arnott, anda fourth, with Miss 
Shepherd, at £12 a year, each; so, if you will kindly make the 


arrangement accordingly, I dare say there will not be any great 
difficulty in finding the fourth; but I think Miss Shepherd must 
take her chance of this, as you can place a fourth the moment you find 
one. Will you kindly request the Rathmines or Portobello peop le to 
send in their account up to the date on which you receive the 
children. 

‘* Believe me, my dear Sir, 


“ Very truly yours, 


E. GAKDINE R FISHBOURNE. 


Is that repudiating the agency put forward by Hare? 
think not, and further it not only adopts his act but Ives Ml 
letters of marque to go cruising about picking up any chil , 
lie can lay hands on, and encouraging him in lis avocation n by 
the intimation “that there will not be any great di flicnliy,’ and 
Whiatis re ally e xtraordinary is that an authority Is given t 101 
this unfortunate cluld in the school “ the mome ne” itis fou 
There is no necessity to “ apply to the staff officers” to be ek 
enough ‘to forward the PP hie ation to the « ; OM MISS ne rs’ a 


‘ 
‘’ ner is 


pernaiission to 1)! c*¢ co ehold lil the school. QO}! no. Ih 
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a sum allocated for the education of an individual 
who is yet to be discovered, who mght never be found, and the 
finding of whom 1s left to the “ Parson.” Fishbourne knew 
bis man; a fourth was found. é; 
This Hare thought himself facile princeps, for he complains 
asthough bis dignity were insulted and _ his rights called in 
oyestion by Mrs. Norris’s conduct: he complains she never 
told him about the memorial. Again this Hare was employed 
to “question” Mrs. Norris in reference to her “ memorial.”’ 
The note of Mr. Ball, one of the commissioners, is submitted 
to Parson Hare, but the letter of Fishbourne enclosing the 
note and the memorial is of too “ private and confidential” a 
character to be produced. Yet Fishbourne with unblushing 
front lies to John Ball, and lies to the public when he says 
“the memorial was sent to Mrs. Norris,” it was sent to the 
Parson, who was instructed to threaten the poor woman with 
poverty and misery in every shape and thus induce her to with- 
draw that memorial which if acted upon would deprive the 
proselytising prowlers of their prey. But perhaps this Hare is 
not a parson at all, and in that way the secretary has been able 
with a clear conscience to declare that uo parson &e. This 
supposition however is negatived by the fact that he is one of 
te persons selected to act on the statf of the Viceregal Chap- 
ialts; be is also we believe Garrison Chaplain, so that we must 
suppose him a parson, and if he be, then although it may not 
ve strictly true that “a parson was always employed,” still it is 
entirely false that “no parson was employed,” &. We have uo 
vesitation in branding the report which says, “ that we have 
‘ystematically employed staff officers of the army and not 
voem of the Lstablished Church, or ministers of any other 
igious denomination, to disburse our allowances in Dublin,” 
4 gross fabrication totally devoid of foundation and in oppo- 
sare by, e need not characterize those who signed it. 
the memantine the name of Preston but we find 
“a ga os to Dublin, and besides the case of 
om seteces i, “iil would be useless, because 
the > nae ould so employed such a man could deny 
then: annie «ag 7 e capable of proselytizing a child and 
separate the ie did not. An attempt has been made to 
cad that « | ean from their agents, and it has been 
‘ Sody of Englishmen care so little about any form of 


Worsh 
i p that they would not give themselves the bother of 
prosely ising, 


absolutely 
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‘That may be true, or it may not, we have nothing to di 
with it; the report adopting the conduct of the agents hasbeen 
signed by a number of persons and they are just as much 
responsible for the cases of proselytism, if such cases have 
occurred, as the men who were the active agents in kidnapping 
the children. We think that in this instance we have shown 
that they have o¢ refuted Dr. Cullen’s charges. 

With regard to the nuns of Mercy and of St. Clare, who 
proposed to take children at a small expense, answers were 
sent to their proposals—but no orphans. 

The Report, says the Commissioners, agreed to pay tive 
amount asked for the education of children, above seven years 
(there was no difficulty in placing little Norris in Miss Shep- 
herd’s, though he was only six). Two mothers obtained the 
sanction of the Committee to place their children in those 
establishments, but they subsequently changed (?) their minds 
(one of these was Mrs. Norris, the other, Mrs. M‘Donald ; the 
history of the former 1s known, of the latter we know little 
more than that her application was permitted to lie over for 
eleven months). Fishbourne’s reply 1s good, displaying pro- 
found knowledge of the religious orders of the “ Romish 
church ;” just that sort of knowledge which we would have 
expecte d to find in one of the members of the “ Irish C huret 
Mission Society.’ He calls the Sisters of Mercy, * Ih 
Sisters of Mercy of St. Clare,” and speaks of placing children 
in St. Clare’s or Harold’s Cross. His denial is pretty much 
the same as that given by the Report as one would naturally 
expect, knowing that the one hand drew up both documents. 

‘The fourth charge which touches the allocation being ad- 
mitted, we shall omit it for the present, but, should we feel it 
necessary, shall revert to it. 

We shall take up the cases of Mrs. Kirley and Mrs. Norris. 

First of Mrs. Kirley. Briefly the charge is ; there is no use 
mincing the matter, that the children have been proselytised. 
The Re port says :—‘* The substance of his complaint, with 
respect to Mrs. Kirley, is, that being the widow of a Roman 
Catholic soldier her three children have been sent by out 
Dublin agent to a Protestant school.” 

Our answer is, ‘‘ That we have acted in this case on a general 
rule, founded on a legal decision of the Court of Queen’s Bencb. 
The decision referred to is the case of Alicia Race. W hat the 
nature of the general rule may be we do not know, but this we 
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Jo know, that if, from the principles laid down in the judg- 
went of Lord Campbell, the Commissioners can extract any 
authority whatever for sending Catholic children toa Pro- 
testant-—No, we beg pardon ; were it so, there might be some 
hope that the high principle and good feeling which real, 
sincere Protestants are known to possess, would have revolted 
against such a flagrant breach of good faith—to a proselytising 
school without any consultation with the relatives of the clul- 
dren; principles are delusions, reasoning a farce. 

Every one knows that the question of religious teaching did 
not enter into the subject at all, that the judge refused to 
examine the child, and deplored the compulsory character of the 
principle which left him no alternative. ‘The question really 
was, whether the mother should have the custody of the child, 
and the only reason that can be assigned to defeat that mght is 
the immorality of the person claiming the custody. In the 
case in which ‘l'ylney Long Pole sought the custody of his 
children, the claim was resisted on the ground of his bad habit 
of living, and the evil practices with which he had sought to 
infect his children. But the judge admitted there was no 
stain on the character of Mrs. Race, and the decision was, that 
the ebild should be given up to her. Now how did these im- 
partial Commissioners act? ither they, themselves, or some 
persons induced by them, settled a small sum of money on the 
ttle girl, made her a ward of Court, and so retained possession 
of her ; so that they are armed at all points. If the child be 
a Catholic, with a Protestant, an incompetent, or a careless 
mother: there is the decision of the law court. If the reli- 
giou of the child be doubtful, and its Catholic mother desire 
to obtain the eustody of it—then appeal to Equity. 

Row it is quite clear that the mght of the mother to be 
ce tar is an old doctrine of the constitution, but 
iE c : : not of a still earlier date, is the principle 
hither _ should be brought up in the religion of its 
mei panos . the Reformation these two principles 
a aw y, because their being no difference of 
ring ae = could be no question of educating the 
that time — oan from that of the parents. Since 
intand he, “abhi when a question has arisen upon this sub- 
an _— rec before a court of law, in a manner 
acen's Be u which the Race case was submitted to the 
‘Pench, the decision has been, unless under peculiar 
, g 
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circumstances, the same. But Courts of Equity, or courts 
law, with an equitable jurisdiction, have generally adopted the 
principle, that the child should be reared in the faith of the 
tather. 

In the case of “ Stourton v Stourton’”’ reported in the 96 
Law journal, the judge expressed himself very strongly on this. 
Although obliged to decide against the claims, and very pro- 
perly, for the Testamentary Guardian who was also godfather 
to the child, took no concern aboat the matter until the eld 
was nine years of age; then he suddenly wakes up and finds 
the child a Protestant. He appeals to the Lord Justices, and 
one of them in his judgment says, “ If no wish were expressed 
by, or to be assumed on the part of the father and application 
were made (within a reasonable time) to this Court, then, the 
child would be brought up in his father’s faith.” 

In another case in which the father and mother were both 
Protestants, the mother became a Roman Catholic during the 
lifetime of the father, who knew that she went to Mass and 
brought her children with her, and he himself went four or five 
times with her and two of their children to the chapel, but he 
had never been received into the Roman Catholic Chureh. He 
died, at a distance from any priest, rather suddenly, but refused 
the attendance of the rector of the parish. It is the case o! 
North, Reported, 11th Jurist. The judge stated Ins opinion in 
that case to be, “ that when the father has not left, nor ex- 
pressed any direction or instruction as to the religion in which 
his children are to be educated, it is to be presumed that lis 
wishes were that they should be edncated in his own religion.” 
This was a strong case; the father had countenanced, the con- 
version of his wife and the practice of his children. Yet they 
were brought up Protestants. 

In this country the case of “ Brown” is very strong to the 
same point. Brown, the father, was a Roman Catholic, and 
married a Protestant, having it was alleged promised to allow 
the children to be reared Protestants. She died and he al- 
lowed the children to frequent the house of anaunt a Protestant. 
He died, appointing two Roman Catholics as guardians. he 
aunt claimed the children. The guardians resisted, and the 
Master of the Rolls decided that the children should be 
brought up Catholics, having a Catholic governess, should live 
with the aunt, but should every Saturday go to one of the gust 
dians, stay over Sunday and return on Monday, so that te 
guardians. might see to the attendance of the children to 
their religious observances. 
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Rut admitting everything, admitting that Race was given up 
to be educated in a religion different from that of her father, 
what precedent could this supply for sending children to a 

school, teaching doctrines hostile to those in which they had 
been to the certain knowledge of the “Dublin agent” instructed P 
Now we earnestly request the attention of our readers to what 
follows with regard to Mrs. Kirley’s children and particularly 
that they will carry with them the dates. Dates like facts are 
stubborn things, they cannot be got rid of, and it does surprise us 
that when Fishbourne mutilated at all he did not do so in a 
workmanlike manner. All the declarations of impartiality 
vanish before the simple evidence of dates.—In the letter 
of Major Harris, dated the 17th March, 1857, (appendix 25) 
the heading is as follows. Margaret Jane 10 years old, and 
Alice 6 years old. Children of Margaret Kirley, No 426 at 
8. Gd. who is insane. Protestant. The first thing to be ob- 
served here is the date, 17th March, secondly the statement of 
the religion. Tishbourne states ‘no record of such distinc- 
tion in religion or country is kept in the office.” Yet the 
only instance he gives, upon which we may form a judgment, 
contains that distinction markedly made, Protestant, and in 
italies. Llow the captain may distinguish between filing an 
yplication and keeping a record of it, we do not know, but 
there it is now filed or anfiled giving the he to lis assertion 
that the executive Committee had no means by which to dis- 
tinguish Protestant from Roman Catholic. 
An the letter of Major Harris, three children are referred to, 
but the third is not mentioned im the descriptive particulars, 
; The object which the major had was to get something done 
‘or them such as putting them to school. He says that they 
were brought to him, but by whom he does not mention. 
However, on the 18th March, (that is by return of post,) a 
‘iter is sent to the major by Fishbourne. With what promp- 
aint _ answered when there is question of a Catholic 
bin ig kidnapped, but when it is sought to give informa- 

‘upon particular facts of importance in a case, the infor- 
eign by being told that all his statements are false 
tion. What nih month after the receipt of Ins communica 
adie on le nature of this letter from Fishbourne, and 
, received * Richman to mark the dates. Harris s letter 
rearets t} le 18th and answered immediately. ‘The reply 

ereis tat they have no school in L[reland, directs the expense 
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of their transmission to the office in London to be paid 
‘The boy might be sent to the Rev. A. Preston, aire 
near Na as, Who has already some bovs of ours.” [ad thy 
writer been any one else but a member of the * [rish Church 
Missions Socie ty,” we would have thought that, ignorant of f the 
character of Preston, supposing his school to be an ordinary 
Protestant school, and misled by the mis-description Harris 

ive, by whose authority does n it appear, he had committed 
nt child to the care of Preston. But having to deal w th 3 
member of that notorious body, we incline to think that if Was 
a uowledge of Preston’s tendencies which led him to direct 
the b oy to he sent to Kilmeague. As our readers may not know 
a} vt! Mmne ¢ if Pre ‘ston we shall give them a little iniorination 
about him. This person was very successful in settling “ pious 
good Protestants.” on a certain estate, the receipts from 

which were not thereby incre ased, having previously procure ‘] 
the eyectment of a considerable sanibe er of Catholics who had 
holdings and whose interests the landlord had to buy up. He 
with true apostolic zeal, marched at the head of a body of 
Orangemen of Kilmeague in military array into the town of 
Trim with a pistol i his hand. Lest this might not be ere- 
dited, we give an extract from the Report of a bribery com- 
mittee, 20th August, 18305. 


Extract from Minutes of Evidence of Dr. Robert Mullen—page 475 
“* Question 8337—You have given us an account of this Orang 
force ; pray, who was at its head? One party of Orangemen that 
came from Kilmeague in the County Kildare ; a Protestant cierg: 
man was at their head. 
“ Question 8338—It was not a Crucifix, I believe, that he had 
Hle bad a pistol. 
* Question 8339— Were shots discharged by these fellows at night 
There were some shots fired during the election by the Orangemen. 
Such is the teacher those men select for the youth ol [re- 
land. What happy days will there be in’ this country wien 
’ } 


the pup ns of this ze alous instructor, unpre; onated with the . 
trines he has laboured to instill, come amongst the peo le with 


' 

’ . ‘ . . Rr: 
whom their lot in life is cast. How many a return of Dollys ! 
will there be? Yet to such a man is committed the chi Foca 
wiose father fought brave ly and | Vi ally for his Quee n and his 


country, W here are his “ sacred rights, ” which a pags 


country has recognised, and the re cognition of wi hich Her Ma- 
jesty considered deserving of her Royal sanction? The decision 
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of the Court of Queen’s Bench, by a distortion of principles 
and a perversion of reasoning, 13 interposed between the dead 
soldier and his living offspring, making the bounty of his 
country, his torment and his loss. 

Not satisfied with one child, Preston sought for, and ob- 
tained the three. More generous than Miss Shepherd he 
offers to take them for “a few shillings a-year.” We should 
observe that Ilarris writes to Fishbourne under date 2drd 
March two letters. One of these is answered on the 24th, the 
other on the 25th of the same month. ‘The latter of Iish- 
bourne’s letters authorises the sending of the children to 
Preston. Canon Grimley who was then acting as chaplain to 
the Catholic soldiers stationed at the Royal Barracks, knowing 
that Kirley had been a Catholic, knowing that his wife and 
children were regarded as Catholics, and treated as such, and 
understanding that the children were about being sent to 
schools not Catholic, protests against ‘‘any attempt to pro- 
selytize these children.’ ‘The canon refers to a Protestant 
gentleman of Dundalk, in proof of the Catholicity of poor Kirley. 
Such a letter would naturally create surprise in the mind of 
the man who off hand had described them as Protestané on 
the authority of the person who brought them, whose name 
tle gallant major does not mention, and would excite a desire 
to examine into the matter, or at least to lay the statement 
before those who were appointed to “secure such prompt and 
authentic information ” as ‘ may prevent the wrong applica- 
tion by misrepresentation or otherwise” of this fund. Now 
remember readers, the mother is a lunatic, committed as dan- 
gerous at the request of Major Harris who had waited on 
Colonel Browne for that purpose, 

What then should be done? send forward the note as 
Major Harris did. And what course should the Commissioners 
pursue? To us it would appear that they should have ex- 
amined the matter fully. hey should have cailed in the 
aha officer = command of Kirley’s regiment, or 
ee stacy ne _ new him ; they should have inquired 
eos, nt te professed, what religion his wife pro- 
al “ach 4 igion the children were brought up. Phese 
rt fee st “ competent for the Counnissioners to have 
100 What was a ' TT were bound to do. Now let us 
hote to Fishbourr -—Major Harris sends Canon Grimley’s 

ne, in compliance with his promise to that 
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Kev. gentleman. But in the letter he sent, along with 


enclosure, he states, ‘it is ¢le wish still, that the ehildren 
should be brought up in the Protestant faith. “The wish 


whose wish ?—Preston’s, Harris’s, Fishbourne’s, &e. 


Whether Fishbourne ever communicated with the Comn 
sioners at all, we very much doubt ; bat the answer returned 
was, “*that the Court of Queen’s Beneh having decided that 
the surviving parent should determine the religion of children, 
and as the mother of the children in question must, during the 
{wo years she has been recelving relic I, and while st 1} sane, 
Lave brought them up in some religious faith, the Committee 
have no alternative but to consider that as the faith wich s! 
(were she now sane), would wish that they should be educated 
in.” 

A very proper letter truly, and quite disregardful of Major 
Harris's description of them as Protestants. ‘The — 
then was, to whom should they apply for informatio F and 
what should be done with the children in the meanwhile? It 
would strike one that the letter of Fishboarne should have 
been at once communicated to Canon Grimley, in order that 
he might show \ what religion they had been reared im, but no 
such communication was made aé alZ. The next thing would 
have been to enquire at the place at which Mrs. KKirley deat 
the greater ae of the two years, during which she wi 
receiving relief, and, while still sane, what religious tenets she 
and her children had professed, and what religious practic s they 
had observed. As her residence had been, for a considerabie 
time, at various periods, the Penitentiary at Grangegorman, We 
would expeet to tind Major Harris or some person ii lis 
behalf, enquiring at the prison about this poor woman. Ac- 
cordingly we do find the M: ajor visiting the Governor of the 
prison, informing him that he called to ascertain, if possible, 
the re ‘ligion of the children of the woman Kirl ey, that he was 
anxious to do something for them on the part o! the Patriotic 
Fund Committee. The governor complied with his wish, and 
in order that there might be no mistake as to ve ‘rbal statements, 
No misrepresentation of what he said, he directed Mr. Warren, 
the chief clerk, to refer to the registries ) which he did, and he 
traced Kirley and her children back in the Beggar’s Kh gistry 
for three or four committals, and in each of these they were 
described as ‘ Roman Catholics.” On making this discovery 
the Major at once sent a telegram to F's! \bourne, informing 
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him of the mistake he had made in describing the children as 
Protestant, and requesting the arrangement with Mr. Preston 
might be altered, and the children sent to Roman Catholic 
schools. He may have done so, but we cau tind no trace ol 
the letter, for the next letter we have in the Appendix, is the 
sil of April, detailing what had occurred in the interval, 
namely, the sending of the cluldren to Preston of the pistol, 
aud with him we believe they still remain, Now Ilarris knew 
on the 27th (if Fishbourne did not also know it ou the same 
day), that the Kirleys had been entered as Catholics, yet he 
sent them to Kilmeague on the dist. As some question has 


arisen about the object of Larris’s visit to the Pemtentiry, 
and some remarks have been made about it in Mr. Bail’s 
letter, we think it right to give Harris’s answer. Le writes : 


« Dublin, March 28th, 1858. 

“Sir—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 26th instant, together with a copy of Mr. Ball’s protest 
against the judgment of the Royal Commissioners of the Patriotic 
Fund, as laid down in their second report to Her Majesty the Queen ; 
and, in obedience to your desire, | beg now to offer the following 
observations regarding the case of the widow and three children of 
the late John Kirley, 4th Dragoon Guards, and the conclusions 
drawn by Mr. Ball with respect to myself. it is well known to you, 
Sir, that staff officers do not decide on what is to be done with orphan 
children ; that they make their reports to the honerary secretary, 
through whom they receive instructions. Mr. Ball complains that, 
on the I7th of March, 1857, I presented Kirley’s children as Protes- 
tant, My reply is—I was governed by the repeated testimony of 
Mrs Kirley’s own mother (a Roman Catholic), her step-father, and 
a long list of half brothers and sisters (not children, but grown-up 
inen and women), and also of the little orphans themselves, with ail 
of whom L was in almost daily personal communication from the 
time of Mrs. Kirley’s committal. (See the subsequent certificates of 
Margaret Colvin and Margaret Kirley at pages 55 and 59 of the 
report). This ample proof was abundantly corroborated by Mrs. 
Kirley's rambling “remarks,” alluded to by Mr. Svynnott, in his 
letter to Mr, Grimley, 4th November, 1857, though subsequently set 
aide, many days afterwards, by Dr. Banon’s disqualifying certificate. 

do not see, in my letter of the 27th Mareh, anything that should 


have le ‘ ; ; 
; ve led to an Opposite conclusion from that which I adopted on such 


<0 ew, etme Mrs. Kirley is here to express her own senti- 
perish she , sre; past and present; Mr. Canon Grimley, in whose 
Sie resides, is, and has been all along, as well aware of the 
siete Fo - ith - gard to the letter of Mr. Synnott, which 
Leonards, tie . clea ix IL, of Doctor Cullen s letter to Lord St. 
Was not justif, ry aisted to mislead and do mischief, Mr. Synnott 
Was to ascerts; n st iting that the object of my visit to the prison 

rertain the religion of Kirley’s children; that fact was 
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previously settled in my mind by better evidence than he could give 
me; my real object was to learn whether Mrs. Kirles Y Was we 
in a fit state to undertake that responsibility, with regard to her 
children’s removal to school, which others, for a time, were obi: ved 
to engage in, and which she subse quently acknowledged and approved 
in terms of much gri atitude, Mr. B: all, too, is himse Mf in es rror when 
he says, I traced back the pame of Mrs. Kir ley and ber children 
the Beggars’ Registry for three or four separate committals. The 
name of Kirley appears but once, and the children were absent from 
her upon that occasion. She was entered as a Roman Catholic it is 
true, but as she was received into prison as a dangerous lunatic, 
perhaps Mr. Ball can explain upon what fair authority she was so 
é nrered., These obse rvations apply equally to the letter of the Rev. 
Mr. Thomas White, the Roman Catholic chaplain, marked 3 in the 
Appendix of Dr. Cullen's letter. In conclusion, I take the liberty 
to observe that my conduct and my motives may be misconceived or 
distorted by others, but the approbation of my own conscience 
remains undisturbed in this matter; and I even flatter myself into 
the belief that the thirty-five Royal Commissioners who have signed 
the Report im question, will not, under all the circumstances of th is 
case, relinguish the opinions they have subscribed to merely to adopt 
those expressed alone by Mr. Ball, and that they will still jude me 
to be deserving of protection against an ill-placed, and I trust it will 
be shown, an equally ill-sustained charge of proselytism, or of parti- 
cipating in any of the religious abuses so freely applied to me by Mr 
Ball and others of his party.—I have the honour to be Sir, your 
most obedient servant, 


R. R. HARRIS, Major and Staff Officer Pensioners 
W. HL. Mugford, Esq , 19, New-street, Spring Gardens, London.” 


ie is a fish, so ingenious in its method of self-preserva- 
tion, that when ap prehe nsive of danger it darkens with an 
inky fluid the water near the place where it reposes, and sO 
scapes the attack of the pursuer: thus does the Major. 


‘Mr. Ball complains that on the 17th March, 1 857, I re prese nted 
WWirley’s children as Protestant. My reply is, | was governe “d by the 
re pe ited testin ony of Mrs. wir le ‘Vv ‘sown mothe ry, (a Rom: in 4 ‘ath iolic 
her stepfather, and a long list of ‘half-brotbers and sisters (not chil- 
dren but grown-up men and women), and also of the little orphans 
themselves, with all of whom I was in almost daily personal commu 
nication from the time of Mrs. Kirley’s committ: al (that was 25th 
March, 1857). This ample proof was area corroborated bs 
Mrs, Kirley’s rambling ‘* remarks,” alluded to by Mr. Synnot in his 
letter to Mr. Gr imley, 4th Nov., 1857, though subsequent!) set asi de, 
many days afterwards, by Dr. Banon’ s disqualifying certificate. 


; ball 
\V hut 18 t}) we me ang of th at St ntenece ? Llave thie two Sidi 
nt 
officers combined to indite sentences, difficult to understand, 
a] 
and impossible to explain? Ls this obscurity the result 0! 
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or of their desire to envelope their 


to the exclusion of all sound sense ? 


When Ormsby wants to get a statement verified, he procures tes- 
mony to whatever is true in it. When ILarris wants to lead the 
public to suppose that he really believed what he wrote on the 
17th March, he entangles himself in such a mass of words, 
the meaning of which he clearly does not comprehend, that 
those who are interested in his welfare, can with difficulty, 
extricate him from the confusion he himself has created. — If it 
be true that language is intended to conceal what one means, 
then has Harris given a very strong instance of iis adaptability, 
to mystify. But as grammarians consider language to be the 
wediam of conveying to others the ideas which operate upon 
our own minds, we are inclined to think that this confusion arises 
from a desire to escape from the penalty his misconduct 
bas deserved. ‘The “ample proof” was ‘abundantly cor- 
roborated.” What is this ‘ ample proof?’ is it that the grand- 
mother who has not the means of supporting them, is willing 
that they should go (to school)? First, we find Mr. Karley in 
the receipt of Ss. Gd. per week, which is the allowance granted 
according to the scale to Widows of Privates with /owr children ; 
Mrs, Kirley had but ¢Aree. But surely after Major Llarris got 
Mrs. Kirley confined as a “ dangerous lunatic,” im consequence 
of her intemperate habits, he did not continue the allowance to 
ier, Which he knew would be useless, and surely for some time 
previous to her committal, he, knowing the character of the 
Woman, Ought not to have given her money intended for the 
support of her children, which he well knew would go in drink. 
Now, if he gave 4s. Gd. a-week, 4s. being the allowance for 
widows without children, to the “natural guardian,” and 
informed her that the Kirleys could be kept at a day school, 
te Commissioners defraying the weekly expense, he would have 
acted rightly. Had he done this, we are at a loss to know how 
elie could have said she was unable to support them ; however, 
when she expressed her willingness, that they should go to 
school, did r necessarily follow that that meant a proselytising 
school ? Che Major talks of stepesisters and brothers. We 
pen hot give much for their testimony. Mrs. Kirley had 
a need In [S44, and from that time to 1857, any evi- 
Catholie. s Ms goes to prove her a professing and practical 
that ail = step-relatives did not sce much of her during 
Unithy “sain Was with her husband in various parts of the 

géom. But if the proof were “ample,” it did not 


their deficient education, 
meaning in a mist of words 
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nire ‘* corroboration,” for “ample,” means ‘ suffeies 
sufliclent is enough—more than enough Is too much. and 


what proves too much, proves nothing ; but the “oor. 
roborating ample proof,” by “ rambling remarks.” and they 
setiing aside the whole of it by the subsequent Ceriifies 
leaves us completely in the dark. [sit the ample proof, or 
the corroboration, or both, that is set aside by the certificate ? 
if the ample proof was so influenced, the children should have 
been sent to a Catholie school. If the ample proof re quired cor. 
roboration, and that corroboration were set aside by the certif 
cate, then the children, hke — should have had the 
benetit of the doub it, and been sent to Catholic schoo ls, 

If anything would furnish a proof of the necessity of adher- 
ner strictly to truth im dealing even with Papists,” it is 
afforded in the present instance, in which the first he has had 
io be supported by many more. We may as well finish this 

“ample proof? The Major refers to two documents in th 
appendix. The children were sent away on the 3lst March; 
on the 20th of April, he sends Fishbourne a declaration signed 
by the grandmother, giving up the children to lim, dated 
26th March. Why was not that declaration sent forward 
fore, when Harris sent Grimley’s letter, or when told by Fish- 
bourne, on the 2Sth March, that “The grandmother, with whom 
they appear to be residing, should produce certificates as to the 
re lig ous instruction they were under? The only reason th at 
can be given is, that it had no existence at the time, and that 
it was written on the receipt of Canon Grimley’s letter, dated 
19th April, to silence all questionings and antedated as an 
authority to Harris for sending the children to Preston on t! 
Slst March. ‘The second document is that of M: argaret hirley, 
mother of the clildren, dated 183th Novem ber. Lest there 
might be any doubt about the authenticity of the signature, th 
Ml, or sel ids in to Ormsby for a loan of one of his truthi-cer- 
tilying staff sergeants, to witness, in conjunction with his own 
stail sergeant, the han dwriting of the deponent. Not conte: 
with that, he gets all the C olvins to ee rtify, 13 days after the 
occurrence, that she was perfectly calin, cool, and collected at 
the time when she did an act which tuner did not see her Go. 
‘Not see her do! how do you know! Kasily enough, i 


ater 


? 


} } } ' ‘“, . eit OF 

they had see her stot, their certificate * ould have been of the 
5 . ' ‘ y 

saine date us hie r dec | ration, and Wii lie ssedl UO a e stali- 
jeants, Now, her declaration is the 15th November, ther 


certificate 2th November; she might have been raving mec 
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on the 18th, and perfectly sane on the 26th. The fact is, the 
children have been kidnapped, and these documents are got up 
for show. We would not be astonished to find each of these 
eople declaring they never signed such documents at all— 

«] do not see in my letter of the 27th March, anything 
thet should have led toan opposite conclusion from that which 
I adopted on such substantial grounds.” Nor can we, for we 
have not been blessed with the sight of it ; we did think there 
had been some manipulation of the evidence, some “ suppres- 
sio veri,” if not ‘* suggestio falsi,” but this confirms us, for 
when their own accomplice refers to a document, which has not 
been published, as calculated to justify himself, we may be 
tolerably certain, that the suppression was the result of those 
across the channel, fearing that in his justification lay their own 
condemnation. But we are glad to know that as all the parts 
of letters have not been produced, so neither have all the 
letters, and this is much the more respectable way to go about 
the matter, much better tell the public at once, that they will 
get no satisfaction, than while pretending to satisfy them, 
really to deceive them. Yet all these letters in their entirety 
were circulated amongst the Commissioners. We are surpris- 
ed that they would have allowed the suppression of a single 
sentence; we are surprised to find that Prince Albert signed 
a report, in the manufacturing of which such tinkering is 
manifest. We wonder his artistic eye did not detect the vio- 
lation of every rule which govern a production like this ; we 
wonder he did not feel that his own character, private and 
public, asatman and asa Prince, was at stake, that the dignity 
of ils Queen and his wife is insulted, by the attempt to palm 
these lables as facts. If the Prince Consort had read that 
report, its appendix and the charges of the Archbishop, which 
evoked it, we feel assured that he would not have signed 
a ry eatet that he did not read it before he gave 
ie sanction of his illustrious name. We cannot trust our- 
= to speak upon the blameable confidence which was 
oot aan of that report. Up to this, at all events, 
abs a y ' early that Fishbourne is the Royal Com- 
deeds to fe oi not throughout the whole of the 
canines a hase Ri ie name of Lefroy, After that mesmeric 

ye Major proceeds in these words :— 
“Mr, Synnot was not justified in stating that the object of my 


Visit to the prison w; “as j io] PKG : i 
; : as to ascertain the religion of Kirley’s children ; 


that fact was prov; : , 
as previously settled in my mind bv better evidence than 
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he could give me; my real object was to learn whether Mrs. Kirk 
was herself in a fii state to undertake that responsibility with reyar 4 


a 


to removing her children to school, which others, for a time, were 
obliged to engage in, and which she subsequently acknowk dye ‘4 and 
approved in terms of much gratitude.” 


It is quite clear to us, but only after an attentive study of 
this specimen, that Harris had two objects, a pretended oneand 
areal one. ‘The pretended one he told Mr. Synnott and th 
poor simple governor unversed in milit: ry diplom: icv believed 
all the Major said, got down Mr Warren to look through tly 
registries, and gave himself a deal of unnecessary trouble, f 
the Major's real object was something else, as he h us just t 
us. ‘Mr. Ball, too is himself in error when he says J trac 
back the name of Mrs Kirley in the beggars’ registry for thr 
or four separate committals. The ame of Kirley appears but 
once and the children were absent from her. She was entered 
as a Roman Catholic it is true, but as she was received int 
prison as a dangerous lunatic, perhaps Mr. I all can explain 
upon what fair authority she was so entered.” 

Perhaps the Major thinks himself very clever with his litile 
bit of special pleading. An omission on the part of Mr. Ball is 
caught at with that eagerness with which drowning men are 
us sually represented as catching at straws, but as the straw 
though specifically lighter than water and thus able to float on 
the surface, yields to the pressure of the agonised grasp, a 
both sink, so the Major’s fact as a fact might sta: nd good, 
hut the moment he seeks to rest his presumptive ignorance 
upon it, that moment its strength fails and down goes the 
Major. It is quite true that the Major did not trace Mrs. 
Kirley at all. Mr. Warren the Chief Clerk did that, but the 
Major was quite satisfied. The name of Kirley appears but 
once.” Ts this we ask worthy “ an officer and a gentleman ? 
Surely you know it is not for ‘a name we are seeking. A name 
cannot have a religion, you know the line “ whats in a name Dats 
Mrs hirley a ( ‘atholic i in the penitentiary ae be a Cathole 
though entered as “ M: argaret M‘Cormick”’ or “ Cur! les "ihe 
Look to the appendix 44; you will find a re ia of the numobe 
of times Kirley was in prison from the 7th March to i 
December 1856, and each time she had two of her childre 
with her. The rest of the letter is occ upied with self laudation. 
Returning from the little episode we shall resume. On © 
19th April Canon Grimley, not having received any comme 
cation conveving the views of the Commissioners vpot 


a O 
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ease he had submitted to their consideration, writes again. His 
letter is enclosed by Harris to Fishbourne accompanied by a 
letter, the declaration of the suspicious date, and a letter of a 
suspicious import. The former is the declaration of the grand- 
mother. ‘‘ As the natural guardian of &e. I hereby declare 
my intention to bring them up in the Protestant faith, and in- 
struct and empower Major ‘Harris to deal with them accor- 
dingly.” This declaration 1s only a declaration of a present 
intention to bring them up for the future Protestants. Had 
they been Protestants such a declaration would have been un- 
necessary. It would seem as though the very proofs adduced 
iy vindication combine to condemn them, and then the date, 
whyso long kept back? We are surrounded by mystery, we 
wish wecould find the key. The letter 1s from Holden, beginning 
“Dear Sir,” containing astatement that the children had been 
at theCoombe school, and winding up with a slap at ** Popery.” 

The Major’s letter to Canon Grimley we treated of in cur 
former paper, and there recorded our opinion of its character. 
Suffice it then on the present occasion to say that that letter 
was written without any instruction from Fishbourne, at least 
it would appear so, but it is the letter of the Commissioners, 
for they have not censured the writer of it. 

There are some letters about allowance, by which it would 
seem that Harris wished tu give Mrs, Kirley the full allowance as 
though she had her children with her, while Fishbourne consents 
togive her only 5s. anda suit of clothes. Superintendant C. I’. 
M'Carthy, finds that Margaret Jane Kirley attended the Combe 
School from 16th November 1856, to March 10th 1857, yet she 
was In Grangegorman almost the whole month of December. 
Jane attended from September 3rd. to March 1857, she being 
at the same tine committed with her mother to the Peviten- 
re live times, four periods of fourteen days and one of seven 
ays, 

The next is Mrs, Kirleys own declaration that she was always 
4 Protestant, and that her three children were also Protestants. 
ope wee i she was dorn a Protestant.” Her father and 
me vel re pot b Catholics, as appears by an extract from the 
whet 2, Rernen kept in the Catholic Cathedral, Longford, 
las given at page 102 of the Archbishop’s pamphlet, and 
8 as follows :— 


“] * ; 
song “Pl ears from the Registry keptin St. Mel’s Catholic Cathedral, 
Stord, that John M‘Cormick and Margaret Reynolds were mar- 
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ried according to the rite of the Catholic Church, on the 20th a 
tf October, 1820 
= Terence Reywnoups. 
Witnesses 
Micuakse Reyao rps. 
Grecory Yorr, 
Roman Catholic Administrator. 
Longford, 22nd December, ls 857. 


Mrs Kirley Was married according to the Catholic 
in the same church as appears by the registry, an eXtraet tp 
which is furmshed in the same page. 


“lt: appears from the Registry kept i in St. Mel's Catholic Cath 
dr al, Longford, that Pris ate John Kirley, of the 4th Dragy | 
Guards, Orderly in the Milit: ary Hospit: tl, Longford, was married 
according to the rite of the Catholic C * ee to Margaret M'Cormick 
on the loth d: iy of September, 1844. 

(: JAMES Kesan. of the Band 
Witnesses, 2 4th Dragoon Guards. 
CATHERINE Moore. 
Grecory Yorke, 
Roman Catholic Administrator 
Longford, 3rd December, 1857.” 
Mrs. Kirley declared herself a Catholic when living in Island. 
street. Margaret Jane said she had received the Sacraments ; 
these two facts are de posed to by Mary Lalor, a copy of whose 
deposition sworn before Alderman Farrell will be found at 


page 107, of the pamphlet. 


ro 


‘IT, Mary Lalor, of Ecclin Lane, do solemnly and sincerely declare 
me at 1 am very intimately acquainted with Mrs. Kirley, widow « tt 
late Private Kirle y, of the 4th Dragoons ; that she lee Ly 
in the same house in Island Street ; that Lheard her declare that s | 
wasa Roman Catholic; that, on one oceasion, when I asked her wh) 
her children were attending the Protestant school on the Coom 
she answered that it was only for the bread they went, that it was 
not with her will; that from the time of ” marriage she wa 
alwavsa Roman Catholic. I knew Margaret Jane Kirley, daug ner 
of Mrs. Kirley. Lheard Margaret Jane say, that when “ill if hos. 
pital, she received the Sacraments from the Catholic _Priest ] = 
solemnly declare, that I always looked upon Mrs. Kirley and her 
children as Roman Catholics.” ak 

Declared before F. Farrell, Esq. . justice of county Dublin, 20th 
March, 1858. 


Mrs. Kirley’s mother says that Mrs. Kirley changed for the pur 

pose of getting married. ‘Three of her clnidren were bay tise 
the Catholic Church as proved by extracts from registtics 
given at p. 103, and were put to the Convent school at Dundalk. 


' ° " . ma C 
‘John Kirley, son of John and Margaret Kirley (former!) = 
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was born on the 10th day of April, 1847, and baptized on, 
‘April, 1847, in St. Barnabas’s Catholic Church 


mick), 

the 30th day of 

Nottingham, by me, 
Joun J. Motuican. 

Sponsor, Mark GILLIGAN. : 

Nottingham, 12th December, 1857, 


«Alice Kirley, daughter of John and Margaret Kirley (formerly 
M‘Cormick), was born on the 30th day of April, 1849, and baptized 
on the 10th day of June, 1849, in St. Wilfrid’s Catholic Church, 
Hulme, Manchester, by me, 

Law. Too te. 
{ Epwanrp CLARKE. 


Sponsors 
Sponsors, \ Jang Smita.” 


“Francis Kirley, son of John and Margaret Kirley (formerly 
M-Cormick), was born on the 16th day of April, 1851, and baptized 
on the 1th day of May, 1851, in St. Peter’s Catholic Church, 
Birmingham, by me, 

BERNARD IvERs, 
Missionary Apostolic. 
Wituiam Ke tty. 


Eten Gavan. 
Birmingham, 22nd December, 1857.” 


Sponsors, 


‘© St. Malachi’s, 
*¢ October 26, 1857. 
“Mr Lorp Arcunrsnopr, 

In reply to your Grace's kind letter, which I received this mor- 
ning, I beg to say that Margaret, Patrick, and Alice Kirley atiended 
our schools during the months of June, July, and August, 1854. 
lhe father, a soldier, brought them himself, and was most anxious 


they should be instructed in the Catholic religion. ‘ 4 ‘ 
(Signed) “Sr. M. ve Sates VicNe.” 


With regard to the children going to the Coombe School it 
a ihe best proof that they were Catholics. For Catholics that 
‘chooland others of a similar character were established; to 
deprive them of their faithis the sole object of these institutions. 
‘ety inducement is offered to these poor children, nay we 
iave heard tliat violence is sometimes resorted to for the pur- 
pose of gaining possession of them. 
“ene in her statement that statement is certt- 
rn, l¢ Volvins, the value of such verification we leave 
me Teader to estimate, 
Sere a certificate from Mistress Mills, saying that Mrs. 
““Y had attended a Sunday school between 1837, and 1840. 


tis ne wmal . “ 
vive “anion ; the next, a letter from Mr. Kingston, we 
8°. iD Jull :-— 


' 
i 
‘ 
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Ashfield, Harolil’s Cross, 
December 3rd, [857 
My Lord, 

I trust the circumstances of the case will excuse the liberty I tak 
in writing to you. Having seen in the * Freeman's Journal” of 
the 24th ult., extracts from a letter addressed by the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin to your Lordship, in which mention is made 
of the Widow Kirley, she being a parishioner of mine, I was led to 
enquire from her the truth of the allegations of Archbishop Cullen 
respecting her. I send youa brief summary of the statement nade 
to me by Mrs, Kirley in presence of her own mother, who certain), 
did not express dissent, rather appeared to concur in what was said 
by her daughter. The Widow Kirley said she is, and always has 
been, a Protestant, and never professed herself a Roman Catholic. 
She told me she was living in Dundalk when the news reached her of 
her husband's death. On being then asked by the gentleman who 
gave her the information, what she intended to do she replied, “God 
is good, and He will provide for me and my children; as long as He 
leaves me my health and my senses I have no fear, and I will bring 
up my children as I was brought up myself in the Pro‘estant faith.” 
With that determination she left Dundalk and came up to Dublin, 
in the suburbs of which she lived, and sent her children to Protestant 
schools, They were attending the Protestant Ragged School on the 
Coombe when she first manifested an aberration of intellect. Sh 
went to the school one day to bring home her children, and was 
proceeding with them home when she was taken up by a policeman 
who charged her as being under the influence of liquor. She and 
her children were committed to Grangegerman Penitentiary, and 
there entered, (a3 appears by the registry,) Roman Catholics. But 
of such entry she declares she knew nothing, nor by whose direction 
she was so entered. (Query—By whose authority was such entry 
made?) She also says that when taken to mass she recollects having 
knelt down in her seat with her back to the altar, and she heard as 
officer of the prison say, “that woman is a Protestant for po 
Catholic would do what she has now done.” She was afraid t 
refuse going to mass, for she was told, (but by whom she does not 
recollect,) “that if she did not she would be fed on bread and water 
and would not be allowed to see her children.” Be it observed it 
was not pecuniary distress which caused her to be committed to prise” 
for when taken up she had on her person £2 2s. 6d. besides some cop- 
pers. Her subsequent committals to Grangegorman Penitentiary were 
occasioned by manifestations of insanity, until at length she aon 
laced in the lunatic department. When, in the providence of God, 
a senses were restored to her she had her children placed under 
Protestant care and instruction, She further told me that some 
weeks ago the Rev. Mr. Grimley, Roman Catholic priest, sent a 
her and required her to sign a paper, promising her if she — 
sign the paper he would take good care of her and her children. * : 
refused and did not sign, nor did she know what was in the paper: . . 
another occasion the Rev. Mr. Kenedy, Roman Catholic we ” 
importuned her to sign a paper, and made her a similar reg 
but she absolutely refused. She also told me that during the s 
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time of her husband one of her children, with the knowledge and 
concurrence of her husband, was baptized by a k rotestant clergyman, 
It is, my Lord, quite apparent what a slender foundation Archbishop 
Cullen has had for his mighty fabric in connection with the Widow 
Kirley and her children. If your Lordship considers the facts I 
have herein stated of any value in the consideration of the cave you 
are at perfect liberty to make what use you please of this letter. 
I am, &c. 
Thomas Kingston, 
Vicar of St. James’, Dublin. 


To put a climax to the long series of misrepresentation, 
sneering, insolence and falsehood, which characterize the case 
of the Kirleys, it was hardly necessary to furnish a document 
in which all four attributes are combined. Notwithstanding, 
we find a document composed of such ingredients in the letter 
of Vicar Kingston. Whether this letter be the invention of 
a‘ mind diseased,” or the production of a mind debased, we 
shall not pause to consider ; enough for us that it is false in al- 
most every particular, and foully false as to that portion of it 
in which it is sought to sully the good name of an upright, 
honourable, and useful official, by insinuating that in the dis- 
charge of his office, he would allow himself to be made the 
tool of any sect or of any party, (Query by whose authority ?). 
Fie on you Mr. Kingston. These are your words. Tad they 
been the expression of the poor lunatic, we would have passed 
them over, and even coming from you they are not worth much 
notice. They are referred to, to be contradicted. Had you 
the feelings of a gentleman, not to speak of those of a Christian, 
if these two characters can ever be separated, you would not think 
upon the exparte statement of a person who had been 1n confine- 
a a a baat _ wa i Sin motives and 
P Nig! + Bi laenaggh > om eman who fills an important 
Waal nth S ‘4 rous duties with zeal and efficiency. 
te ery “——~ ” t Ie letter in detail, “she never pro- 
rg tigag “sh ean Catholic,” we proved false by Har- 
Sidliaak Kise, Apap of the children informs me that 
brought eee aed toman Catholic, and Margaret Kirley 
iaimanhy. tein, - a ye But as it is contrary to custom 
forthe purpose Hp ifferent religion, the latter changed 
letter, 26th ited : ceremony. —Lixtract from Harris's 
man +! “aren, 1857. “ She was taken up by a police- 
;. \40 charged her as being under the influence of liquor 
She and her children were ir ; ib ts 
leatiary,”” "There ; re committed to Grangegorman Lem- 

’ is no date given, so we cannot positively 
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deny tie statement. lt Is, however, highly lnprobable Liat 
her childten would be committed along with the mother, she 
being charged as drunk. When the report appeared, persons 
were struck by Kingston’ S allegations and Dr, Grey, One of 
the Board of Supe rintendence of the Penitentiary, drew the 
attention of Mr. Synnott, the governor, to the “ este ” thereit 
stated. The following is Mr. Synnott’s reply :— 


“* Grangegorman Prison, Dublin, 
“3st March, 185s. 
‘Dean Dr. Gray, 

‘1 bey to acknowledge the receipt of the letter which, in your 
official capacity, as a member of the Board of Superintendence of 
City of Dubiin ‘ risons, you for warde d to me on las t night, tovether 
with the Second Re ‘port of the Royal Comunissioners of the Patriotie 
Fund ; and as you directed, I have read over, with particular atten. 
tion, the passages marked by you 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, in the Appendix 45, at 
page 62 in that decument. Permit me here to thank you, as the 
governor of this institution, for giving the op portunity of contra. 
dicting the many, to say the least of it, gross misrepresent — 
made h v Margaret Kirley, lately a prisoner in that establishim 

«The Ap pendix above referred to is a letter from the Rev, J. 
Kingston, Vicar cf St. James’s, addressed to the Right Hon. the 
Lord St. Leonards, in the first passage of which it is stated that, 
‘Mrs, Kirley and her children were committed to Grangegorman 
Prison, and there entered (as appears by the registry) Roman 
Catholics, but of such entry she declares she knew nothing, nor by 
ary directions she was so entered.’ 

( Query.—By whose authority was such entry made.” 

Answer.— By the authority of Margaret Kirle y to he Registrar, 
iy as you desire to know his name and character, is a Mr. Warren, 
a highly respectable and respected officer, who, for twenty-one year 
has filled the office without the slightest stain or imputation being 
cast upon him in any respect, and I may further add, by religious 
profession an EF piscopalian Protestant. The assistant clerk in the 
office. too, has a distinct recollection of this woman entering herself 
on the books of this prison as a Roman Catholic ; and, if necessary, 
as you seem to think it m: iy be hereafter, the statements of these 
officers can be verified on oath. 

** Second.—She also says that when taken to Mass she recollects 
having knelt down in her seat with her back to the altar, and she 
heard an official of the prison say; ‘That woman is a Protestant 
for no Catholie would do what she has done.’ , 

Answer —None of the officers have the slightest recollection of 
this circumstance occurring, nor do I believe a word of it, for the 
prisoners are regularly marched to their ere ctive places of worship 
by the officers in charge of their class, and when they enter the 
church or ch: apel, they take their places aint to each other, and it 
would, indeed, be an unsee ‘mily affair to see one of them sitting witt 
her face to the prisoners and her back to the altar. 


Thi 3 “tee: . . > was 
‘* Third.—She was afraid to refuse going to Mass, tor she 
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told (but by whom she does not a pile gee é gt oe i she 
would be fed on bread and water, and wou not be allowed to see 
ee The officers of the prison have been assembled and 
interrogated upon this point, and all utterly deny their knowledge of 
such a matter. On the contrary, they all, both Protestants and 
Catholics, say that when the chapel bell rung, she went like the 
other prisoners to Mass. Her incarceration was generally fourteen 
davs at atime; and she could, upon any of these oceasions, have 
herself entered with respect to religion in any way she pleased. Her 
children, as she was committed for vagrancy, were always left with 
her, as are the children of all vagrants, both Protestants and 
Catholics. 

“ Fourth.—‘ Be it observed, it was not pecuniary distress which 
caused her to be committed to prison, for when taken up she had on 
her person £2 2s. Gd., besides some copper.’ — ) 

« Answer.—The prison officers, whose duty it was to search this 
woman, know nothing of the affair, nor is there any record in the 
books: it is simply untrue. 

“Fifth.—Her subsequent committals to Grangegorman prison 
were occasioned bp manifestations of insanity, until at length she 
was placed in the lunatic department. 

« Answer.—This statement is also untrue; she never was commit- 
ted to this prison for anything but vagrancy, except on the last 
occasion (March, 1857,) when she was committed as a ‘ dangerous 
lunatic,’ and, as I understood from Major Harris, at his request, he 
having waited upon Police Commissioner Colonel Browne for that 
purpose, her intemperate tendencies, as I also understood from that 
gentleman, being the occasion of her lunacy. 

“In conclusion, allow me to state that I trust this letter will 
satisfy your mind that there has been no violation of duty on the 
part of the officers of this prison. If, however, on the other hand, 
you think otherwise, and deem an investigation necessary, I assure 
you the officers will not shrink from it, but rather court the most 
searching inquiry into their conduct, having no fear of the result. 

“Should you require any further information on this unpleasant 
subject, it shall be most cheerfully afforded by, 

“Dear Dr. Gray, 
** Your’s very truly, 
i» “Tuomas L. Synnott, 
. ray, Esq., ** Governor. 
ete, etc, etc, 
 Freeman’s Journal.” 


Copy of Mrs. Rawlins’ Answer. 


‘* Grangegorman Penitentiary, 
** March 31, 1858. 

“Dear Sir, ’ 

I ta ney to your favour of yesterday, I beg to acquaint you that 

sain " morning examined the deputy-matron, and every sub- 

n of the prison, on thesubject of the following extract from 


20 
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the Report of the ct reg of the Patriotic Fund: ‘She was 
afraid to refuse g gvoing to Mass, for she was told | (but by whom she 
does not recollec t) ‘that if she did not, she would be fed on bread 
and water, and would not be allowed to see her children.’ 

‘*T have read this extract to the matrons assembled together, and 
the decided reply of each was, that no such threat had ever heen 
used by them to Mrs. Kirley nor to any other prisoner. I never 
heard of any such threat, or IT should have felt it my duty to have 
brought it at once before the Board of Superinte ndence, and vers 
tain'y I never myself used any language to a prisoner that could be 
80 construed. 

«Tl am, dear Sir, 
‘“* Your obedient servant, 
“Manian Rawutss, Matron 

“To Dr. Grav, etc., etc.” 

The charge against the Rev. Messieurs Kennedy and Grimley 
18 positively ae = | by both these gentlemen. As to the child 
being b: i d bya Protestant cle ‘rgyman we honestly confess 

e know nothing. If it be the child born at Leith it was not 
there baptised a Catholic, for there was no Catholic priest or 
chapel in the district. 

We sliall close Mrs. Kairley’s case by inserting an extract 
from the Archbishop’s second letter, in answer to the report, 
on the subject of the nights of Catholic soldiers. We do so 
in this placeas it willserveas a commenton the case, we have just 
been considering, and an introduction to the one we are now 
about to enter upon. 

“It is fresh in the minds of every one that for the past the rights 
of Catholic soldiers and sailors were not held sacred. Though 
fiehting with undaunt ed courage for their country, it was pel nal for 
them to practise them religion “during life, and the: y were left at the 
! mr of an oth W ith out any é spir tui il assist: ince. Hundreds of tho u- 
sands ot Irish Catholies have shed their blood for the glory of 
Mngland in every quarter of the ulobe, but nothing was dotie in om 


i 

times to provide for the salvation of their immortal souls. Thing 

re now greatly prove 1], but many grounds of complaint stil] 
remain, onda wre eat deal is to be done before the € ‘atholic soldier can 
be said to be oa a footing of equal ty with his Protestant com; anion, 
Tiere are no regular Catholic « haplains ; no Catholic cha els in the 
barracks; no militar y sc hools or o rphanages, to which * Catholic 
chi’dren can | ifely sent ; and Catholic sailors whilst engaged in 
figl the battles of the empire, are still left without any religio /us 
provision whatsoever. Your Lord ship will easily understand how 
afflicting this state ofthings must beto Catholics, w ho believe that there 
1s but one true faith, and know that they are et liged to live =P to 
the teaching of that faith, in order to secure the salvation o! r their 
immortal souls. Men not having any definite system of belief, and 


hing much importance to any creed, or to religious obsers 
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think it no grievance to be left without any religious Worship. Of 


sion of any religion, or that one religion is as good for them as 
another. Such men may be considered ag expressing no wish 
regarding the religion of their children, But the case is different 
with Catholics: their opinions are decided, and they must always 
feel the greatest anxiety, if their children be exposed to lose the 
true faith, or to be separated from that Church out of whose pale 
there is no salvation. 

But returning to the present question, as her gracious Majesty 
declares that Catholic soldiers have sacred rights, we may ask what 
these rights are, | subinit that one of the most sacred of them 
is that a Catholic soldier falling in battle should have it in his power 
fo secure to his children the faith jn which they were baptized, and 
in which he wished them to be brought up, and without which he 
believed they could nut be saved. He should be enabled to die in 
the conviction that tho country to which he has 
receive his children, and guard for them as Jealously as he should 

ve done, the only inheritance he has to leave them. If a Catholic 


soldier expiring on the field were to take by the hand an 
officer whose life he had saved at the cost of 


him to see that his orphan children should be educated in the faith 


such a case preserve 
; ny influence that might change or 
weaken their religion. Is the case different, when he bequeaths 


t, but to his country and his sovereign ? 
ut let us Suppose our dying soldier unable to speak: if the ca 
for whose life he has thus given his own, 


to have been 48 loyal to the Catholic fait 
Colours, well knows him to have incurred cruel penalties for the sake 
0 educating his children in that faith ; what views, my Lord, may I 
allowe to ask, would he take of the rights, the « sacred rights,” 

: y+ * My poor friend has given 
‘nce: his wish throughout life was to preserve his 
Mth and hand jt down to his children; death, incurred in my 
hee © could give expression to 
Could ve + am therefore at liberty to contemn and to defeat it? ” 
thine * hs hand upon his heart and Say this, it would be an 
inet that the curse of Nabuchodonosor had fallen upon him 
and that f * red tl f a man had been taken from him, 
at he had received the heart of a beast. Again, my Lord, 


the Country for the captain, and are the rights and duties 


that the ing into further discussion, I may take it as admitted 
“sacred pi ~ nting th ntry are guardians of 
red rights ” of fatholics who have failen in battle; that 
© MOSst sacred of those rights is the education of Catholic 
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orphans according to the wishes of their parent; that the Comune 
sioners, thus standing in the place of a parent, are bound to act 
every particular towards the orphans as their natural father would 
have done; and that their duty so to act is the same, whether it apis 
from express direction or from necessary implication. And if ¢) 
rights we treat of be to sacred, no oppressive rule of law, and aboys 
all, no arbitrary regulations of individuals, should turn aside the 
consolations of charity from the death-bed of the Catholic s ldier 
and from the cradle of his orphan. The same justice, which makes 
his informal will as regular and powerful an instrument as any that 
your Lordship ever drew or certified should interfere to protect bis 
sacred rights from confiscation by rules, minutes, or regulations, If 
the Catholie seldier say to you: I have mae a thrifiless and 
dissipated wife : he r desire of indul ging in spirituous liquors may 
induce her to sell to the highest bidder the f ‘aith of fi ‘ 1 
money to enable her to indulge her wicked propensities: her babits 
of intemperance may lead her to the wor khouse, the prison, or the 
lunatic asylum, I got my children bi aptized in the Catholie chureh 
while I could I gave them Catholic education: will my country con. 
tinue to do so after my death in her service ? it is my last wish—it 
is my sacred right. Shall my right be defeated in consequence of 
the luna y or intempe rance of my wife? shall my children be p! laced 
in the hands of a Protestant minister, to be educated in a religion 
contrary to my own? Or suppose he should say: I have married a 
wife; she is an ignorant, uneducated woman, and evinces great vacilla- 
tion regarding the care of her children—( Second Report, par. 33; 
will you see that the eh ildren I leave to my country shall he educated 
as Catholics—it is m y wish—is it not my right —_ 

Will you answer : It is in truth your right, but the decision in Alicia 
Race’s case st: inds in your wi ay—and then there is a minute of the 
Com mission: rs th: it cannot be yotten overs; in some W ay or another, 
which can be p ro per ly explained no doubt, when your widow mes 
t apply for relief, she will meet with a Protest: ant cle rgyman in the 
first instance (Ap pendix to Re ‘port No. 49, 52, etc. ;) her mind | 
weak by nature or weakened by poverty . he will acquire 10 fluence, 
ascendene y, dominion: she will transfer your children io due form 
to him, and that will bring them within the rule of the decision in 
the Queen's Bench. Your rights are undoubted, but all the chances 
are against you; the law indeed will be poh aegelerWrengee unfair 
will be done; but the rule in Alicia Race’s case, and the 
the Commissioners—these are inflexible. Die in peace, ‘but your 
children must be Protestants. If they be in India thes will be con 
signed to a Protestant orphanage; if at home, they will be placed in 
the Duke of York's school, or the Hibernian school, whe re aj 
is of frequent oecurrence, or sent to some other school 19 which, 
according to Capt iin Fishbourne, the “teaching is Protestant; °F 
the choice of a school for them will be left to a Protestant clergyman, 
who will hand them over to the sister of a Protestant s« a 
and keep them under his own immediate superintendence App i. ~ 
to Report, No, 49.) My Lord, was it upon this unders standing pre 
we gave our money and our blood ? eS 


nutes of 


ywostac y 


We did not we igh the on 
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hair balance, or measure the other in a graduated glass; and we 
did not expect that we should have reason to complain, or that in 
case such reason should exist, our complaints would be met with 


special pleading and the manipulation of evidence.” 
We shall now consider the case of Mrs. Norris. A Catho- 

lic herself, the widow of a Catholic soldier, her children were 
seized upon by a parson, placed at an asylum devoted to Pro- 
testant purposes, when rescued by the mother were retaken 
by the parson, committed to the care of a Protestant school- 
mistress under the control and supervision of tls parson , 
every effort which the wretched mother made to regain her 
daughter, (happily the son is safe,) defeated by forms not used 
in cases of application by Catholics for admission to Protestant 
Schools until worn, out by anxiety of mind operating on a 
weakened frame, and that again re-acting on her mental 
faculties, she yielded her daughter to the staff-ofiicer to be sent 
to Hampstead. ‘The decision in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
has nothing to do with this case, for all the iniquity we shall 
presently detail, was perpetrated before that decision was made, 
Looking at this case in an ordinary pointof view, it seems to us 
not probable that a Catholic would select a Protestant School 
in preference to one of her own persuasion for the education 
of her children supposing no inducement to be held out 
to her to do so, and no impediments thrown in the way of her 
pursuing that course which appears to us the natural one for 
het to pursue. We say it is not probable that she would have 
acted as she is represented to, have done supposing that she 
got fair play. Now the question before the public is, did she 
get fair play. We have no hesitation in saying she did not. 
[tis not from extrinsic documents, nor from private informa- 
Hou, that we have come to that opinion, bat simply upon the 
facts set out in the Report and the appendix. From the 
weagre details furnished in the appendix, we glean the follow- 
Ng facts, which we shall relate before entering into an exa- 
- sorrel nals which are published in the appen- 
aiid MK onnteapangenee upon this case. Incident 
ts the eel the first application of Mrs. Norris 
ga me sped 4 recognition of her claim is not Iul- 
ho i yd ‘ aes eft completely In the dark as to the 
ditleRacen, ot Hi applied to be puf on the pension list 
more than soa fe" . : Lt Is to be regretted that something 
te gd ws those interesting letters from Mr. Hare 
een produced ; information too full could not be 
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given on matters of such grave importance, involving, as they 
do, questions of the deepest interest as well to the adminis. 
trators as to the recipients of the nation’s bounty. From these 
documents, however, we collect the following history. On 
the 12th July, 1856-7, Mr. Hare informs Captain Fishbourne 
that he placed the little daughter of Mrs. Norris at a certain 
orphanage. The mother took her home, but Mr. Hare after. 
wards placed her with a Miss Shepherd, and asked permission 
to place the little boy, who was about six years of age, with 
his sister. This permission Captain Fishbourne at once grants. 
On the Ist August, 1856, Mrs. Norris put her mark to a pe- 
tition, certified by Canon Grimley, requesting to have her 
daughter sent to St. Clare’s orphanage. That petition was 
forwarded to Mr. John Ball, a Member of Parliament, Under. 
secretary for the Colonies, and one of the Royal Commissioners. 
Mr. Ball being on the Continent, did not get this petition 
until his return in September. Ile at once sent it to Captain 
Fishbourne. This memorial was sent to Parson Hare. The 
letter accompanying that memorial is not published, and a blank 
seems to occur here, for there are two letters from Hare, the 
19th and 25th September, and no letter from Fishbourne. Mr. 
Ball not receiving any reply to his note, and having been spoken 
to, when in Treland, on the subject, wrote again on the 4th 
November, calling Fishbourne’s attention to the fact that no 
answer had been received by Mrs. Norris. To that note Fish- 
bourne replies, stating that the memorial had been sent to 
Mrs. Norris. The first reply that Mrs. Norris received directly 
from the office was a note dated ‘* 5th November,’ and signed 
“ Mugford.” On the 183th of that month, Mrs, Norris again 
petitioned to have her child sent to Harold’s Cross, her letter 
being certified by Alderman Reynolds. To that petition came 
the reply that her petition should have been forwarded through 
the Statl-Officer of Pensioners. She does so, and the Stafl- 
Officer writes that she wants to have her child sent to Baggot- 
street Convent. Presentation papers had been applied for by 
Captain Fishbourne, and when he got them, he wouid send two 
ofthem signed. Meantime whilst all these proceedings were going 
forward, Mrs. Norrisliad got married, but unfortunately the man 
of her choice had then living a prior claimant on his purse 
and his affections. In pursuance of one of the rules of the 
Committee, made in contemplation of a second marrage on 
the part of those in receipt of relief from the fund, she lost 
her pension. But on the production of the letter from Cap- 
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tain Mansfield, she is approved for half allowance. On the 
10th January, she forwards a petition to some person, the 
name is not given, signed with her name, asking to have her child 
placed at the London Infant Home. This is couimiunicated to 
Ormsby, who gets the woman to sign the form, appendix 14, 
and to the letter which he writes on the 30th January, lish. 
bourne sends an answer on the 2nd February, ordering the 
child and mother to be sent up to London and the expenses 
of both paid, and money given to the mother to pay her pass- 
age back. These things were done, the child is in Hampstead, 
the mother in the grave. 

Such is the state of things presented by the appendix. Now 
let us see what the report says. The italics are our own, and 
we use them for the purpose of arresting the reader’s attention 
to that particular point which, out of tle appendix, we are 
able to contradict. The report says—‘‘ It there (in the ap- 
yendix) appears that Mrs. Norris had placed her daughter in 
Mav, 1856, in charge of the managers of the General Orphan 
Home in Dublin, from which place she was removed by her 
mother at whose earnest request, to the Rev. William Hare, 
military chaplain, she, together with her brother, was then 
placed under the care of Miss Shepherd a Protestant.” Now 
let us see how that is verified by the appendix. In the letter 


of Mr. Hare dated 12th July, we find the following :— 
t ; Dublin 12th Ju/y, 1856-7. 
I some time ago placed two orphan children of Crimean soldiers, 
Mary Ann Norris and Agnes Arnott, under the care of the guardians 
of the General Orphan Home Richmond Street, Portobello, by whom 
they were given in charge to a woman named Mrs. Collins, living in 
Bride-street, Dublin, there being no institution for the reception of 
female orphans. Mrs. Norris, thinking that her child was not pro- 
perly taken care of, and especially that her education was neglected, 
_ her away from Mrs, Collins without consulting ony one, and on 
own responsibility, J did not by any means approve of this sum- 
ale a Procersing, but on inquiry I found the poor woman 
Seay _ ghee. neg as, in point of fact, Ler child had never 
thong ot oie, day-school since she had been with Mrs. Collins, 

“Ther : equest. 

al on frend itn own ‘etgniawrnogd a person named Miss She) © 
lies ely os so - : ; ~ take charge of these liwo children, aud of any 
ter of the tree Py ste, te her. Miss Shepherd is the sis- 
ed tome by the en ® ry ne s Cross. She ishighly recommen- 
of the parish Sheol cm . h e parish ; she lives within a few doors 
an opportunity of » » Where the children under her care would have 
Y of attending both during the week and on Sunday ; 
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, 
be under my own immediate superintendence. Jf you approve of 
the above arrangement being made, I will have it carried into eff 
mediately.” 


the locality is healthy, being out of the town ; and the children would 


ect tm. 


Apart from the palpable contradiction given by the letter 
to the statements in the report, it would strike a person as 
rather odd that a Catholic should seek out and earnest/y regues! 
a Protestant minister to place her children at a Protestant 
school, their being numbers of priests in Dublin who have 
opportunities of placing cluldren at schools. But the fact is 
patent from Hare’s letter that he placed the children at this 
home, and he does not say when more precisely than by say- 
ing “ sometime ago.” ‘The mother’s name is not mentioned as 
assenting, her authority is not referred to, and the only act 
which we find that mother doing, is taking away the girl from 
the woman to whom she had been confided, of which Hare did 
not approve, but which showed clearly her disapproval of the 
steps that had been taken. As to her placing the children 
with Miss Shepherd, that is clearly false. Hare found out and 
recommended Miss Shepherd, and in his letter he does not 
say that the mother asked him or authorised him to place her 
children with Miss Shepherd. Why it is that this Hare 
should be so much interested about these children, so anxious 
that they should be brought within the influence of Miss 
Shepherd’s pious ministration as to agree to make up thie dif. 
ference between the fund allowance and Miss Shepherd s 
demand by a private subscription, we are really at a loss to find 
out. Had a priest so acted with regard to Protestant children 
we should be inclined to suspect that he desired to make pro- 
selytes of them, but as Hare was acting for the Patriotic Fund, 
of which the moneys were always disbursed, ‘with even-handed 
justice and complete impartiality,’ we cannot atribute to him 
any such purpose. We shall leave it to our readers to form 
their own judgment. The next sentence in the report 1s as 
follows :— 

“ Early in September of the same year, a paper dated August Ist, 
signed by Mrs. Norris, Mark, requesting to have her girl placed in 
St. Clare’s Orphan House Harold's Cross, was received at this office. 
Lhts request was not then acted on, as Mrs. Norris had in the inlerm 
placed her child under the care above stated, and as she did not é% 


. « . . eo > by) eat 
press any wish for her child’s removal although informed of the requ 
that had been made in her name.” 


, , ‘ a . nannne 
We see plainly what Fishbourne is driving at, but we cannot 
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undertake to explain letters which are not printed in the veri- 
fying appendix ; by reference to that letter of Hare, it will be 
‘ ceived that the application to have the children placed with 
Miss Shepherd, 1s dated 12th July, 1856-7, the answer grant- 
ing the application, 1 dated 15th July, 1856. How Fishbourne 
can say that these dates are “in the interim,” as regards the 
1st August, and the 5th November, we know not ; the only 
way in which we can account for these errors 1s, that now as 
ever, truth will out, suppress it though we may. But let us 
ask why the petition of Mrs Norris was allowed to remain 
unanswered from the 8th September, to the 5th November ? 
Mr. Hare’s upplication is answered in due course of post, but 
the petition, certified by a Catholic priest, and forwarded to 
the office by one of the Commissioners, is quite unattended to 
fortwo months, then not noticed until the Commissioner writes 
again, and then his note is answerd with a lie ; this would seem 
to contradict the assertion with regard to the unvarying atten- 
sion which the applications of Catholics have received, when 
we find a Commissioner, because he is a Catholic, snubbed by 
his servant. If a gentleman request a domestic servant to do 
something, which apart from such request he is bound to do, that 
servant neglects that request, and when again spoken to, says he 
has done, not what he was asked, but something else, and in 
80 doing lies, he ought not to be retained in any service. Such is 
the case here. We wonder is lying consistent with the char- 
acter of an ‘¢ officer and a gentlemen.” But Fishbourne knew 
he was quite safe from censure. There were not three Roman 
Catholics on the Commission. It is then clear that it is not 
the fact that “Mrs. Norris had, in the interim, placed her 
clildren, &.” With regard to ber not expressing a wish to have 
her child removed, &c., we think it is pretty plain, that she 
did, and, notwithstunding the insinuation that is thrown out 
of improper interference on the part of Canon Gnmley, the 
charge being, that he used her name without her sanction. Such 
. linputation is strictly in accordance with the docrines of the 
-C. M.R.C., who teach that lying, cheating, robbery, mur- 
der, &e., are the principal dogmas of the Catholic Church, and 
an gud practices of its members. ‘The imputation 
shich a a. anc could emanate only from a jaundiced mind, 
ae pee cverything around, with the hue of its own dis- 
Balhae ere 13 no mention made of the part which Mr. 
al took in this matter, no mention of sending the memorial 
, s 
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and the Commissioners’ letter to Parson Hare, or of his 
questioning ”’ her, or of the falsehood which the parson writes 
when he says * not receiving any answer to this application she 
asked to lave her little girl placed with Miss Shepherd.” This 
Hare only knew of the memorial on the 10th of September, yet 
he has the face to make the above, statement when ‘he 
knew the girl was at Miss Shepherd’s in July There were a 
great many forms to be gone through, when the child was to 
be sent to a Catholic school. She must apply to the staff officer, 
Hare got his request at once. We think we cannot do better 
tian hereto give the language of the Archbishop on the latter 
portion of this distressing case :— 


“ T now apply myself to the remainder of the case, every portion 
of which is affected by the suspicion attaching to its commencement. 
When Mr. Hare is the applicant, things run smoothly, and without 
reference to Commissioners, committees, clerk of committee, or staff 
officer. When Mrs. Norris is applicant, the rules of the service be. 
come stern and complicated in the inverse ratio of the intelligence 
and strength of the widow. The clerk of the committee, Mr, Mug- 
ford, directs her “tf she wishes to romove her child,” to apply to the 
staff officer, who will write to Captain Fishbourne, who will obtain 
the decision of the Committee. 4 her bewilderment, or perhaps 
from a reluctance to be “ questioned” and “ pressed,” Mrs. Norris 
applies to Mr. Mugford himself, evidently interpreting his former 
letter as a refusal. Mr. Mugford, however, adheres to the inflexible 
rule, and directs ber once more to communicate with the staff offer, 
She does so accordingly, and upon the occasion of this third appi- 
cation, her request is, that ber children be sent to the Sisters of 
Mercy in Baggot-street. Lest any doubt should remain upos the 
matter, the poor woman is again subjected to the * question, and 
persists in her choice of the Baggot-street orphanage. Captain Pishe 
bourne’s letter ( Ap. to report, No. 60) appears to have something 
mysterious in it, stating asit does, that the child Maryanne Norrie 
was under seven years of age, whereas she was more tlian nine; and 
speaking of a memorial of Mrs. Norris to have her child placed - 
Miss Shepherd's, of the existence of which memorial there is BO Vir 
dence whatever. 

Meanwhile, the Sisters of Mercy having failed through some mis. 
chance to forward the mysterious presentation forms, it becomes rv 
cessary to send a second letter to them before the memoriai can Pe 
granted, and a second letter is dispatched in two days after the for- 
mal wishes of the applicant had been extracted by another application 
of the ** question.” The presentation forms at length arrive, and the 
presentation itself is actually made out, when Mrs. Norris, under 
what influences besides those of weariness and disappointment God 


~ - a ec na utnens re NA 


- ; ‘ : ~ in Ches- 
Maryanne Norris was baptized on the 18th July, 1847, 1 fs 
* i > toe i a,j 
ter, by the Rev. Canon Carbery; so that she was nine years an “ 
months old when Captain Fishbourne states that she was not sevel 
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alone can tell as yet, alters her request, and seeks admission for the 
orphan into the Hampstead school. It is remarkable that the report 
joes not explain how this last request came into Captain I ishbourne s 
hands, to whom it was addressed, and by whom forwarded. E very 
other document received from her is attested with her mark ; this 
alone is represented to have been signed by her. Why she speaks of 
the Hampstead school now for the first time, or who it was that sug- 

ted it to her, we have no means of discovering. I formerly in- 
quired by what agency, or by what official, she was induced to change 
her mind, and my question remains to be answered still, though the 
Appendix throws great light on the matter. The Hampstead school 
did not occur to her by intuition, nor is her violent and decided 
change of purpose referable to vacillation or caprice: for it is one 
thing to waver between two Catholic schools in Dublin, and another 
thing to choose a Protestant school in England, of which she herself 
could have no knowledge. 

Observe the sequel, It did not occur to Captain Fishbourne to 
forward the new memorial to Canon Grimley, who certified her first 
application, with a view to his ‘ questioning” and “ pressing” her, so 
as to discover whether the memorial which bore her signature had 
been previously read and explained to her. But perhaps it is allowed 
to stand over fora month or so? Far from it. At all events, we 
are bound to suppose that Mr. Mugford is desired to inform her that 
her application is irregular, that it should have been forwarded 
through the staff officer, and that the Committee are as decided not 
to relax their rule in this instance as they were in the instance of her 
first, second, and third application, By no means. “ Facta est 
bwe lex omnibus non tibi.” The rule was inflexible when the child 
was to be sent to a Catholic school, but it does not hold where the 
application refers to a Protestant school. Captain Fishbourne ( Ap. 
No. 67) forwards the letter himself to Major Ormsby, stating that 
qeeeaiaticn had been already obtained ( why was it not already 
stitetion. ‘3 Ce that as the child was pot as yet an inmate of the in- 
Fw sot a sat would give her mother an opportunity of 
a ea anes? “ her. May we not doubt whether the Committee 
be _ ed on the matter? At the same time he encloses a 
bid ‘ engagement to be signed by Mrs. Norris, binding her to 
teaching ait eogagement, on the distinct understanding that the 

lshbourne and apes school was purely Protestant. Captain 
“~ = mat _ = msby claim great credit for having infor- 
tee to iat the Hampstead institution was Protestant. 
eiitesiate ane not need to be an abstract of official virtue, in or- 
Mevt she is requir roe who does not know how to read, a docu- 
in the case of Mrs N sign 5 and this was in fact the only thing done 
unnecessarily identif ae Lhe Royal Commissioners have very 
speakin me themselves with these transactions, when, 

“xing of themselves, they say that, in thi at all ts, «* We” 
evinced no desire to rhea J » In this cas ea all events, e 
Participat; proselytize. In my conscience I acquit them of 

_ pation at the time in every litt] bor ane f tres 
“g4inst human nature + but ; y e overt or covert act of treason 

ature ; but if they persist in adhering to the Report 


With all its iniawis; . 
act, if niquities upon its head, are they not accessaries after the 
» lever there were such ? 
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The case is near its end. On the 30th January Major Ormshy 

Ap. 68) forwards to London the last application with its irrevocabi, 
engagement; and on the 2nd February the request is carried ‘ae 
effeet ( Ap. 69). The memorial for presentation to a Catholic school 
is under consideration for five months; it is defeated by a breach of 
official duty almost without example, or by the stringency of rules 
that seem to exist only for the Catholic ; whereas the application 
for admission to a Protestant school is granted after just three weeks 
of easy and unembarrassed routine from date of the application, but 
probably withina much shorter term from the day when it was re. 
ceived by Captain Fishbourne.” ; 


So ends Mrs. Norris. She is dead—and when that day 
comes, as assuredly it will, when Hare and Fishbourne shall 
stand before their God, the truth will then appear, for no re. 
port ‘‘ verified by the appendix,” will avail. Incidentally, the 
following cases are mentioned :— 


‘* At great risk of wearying your Lordship, I am bound to notice 
some other cases which are incidentally mentioned in the Appendix 
tothe Report. I allude to the cases of Bridget Ryan, Agnes Arnott, 
and Anne Kyle. I shall take them in their order. The only men- 
tion made of the first two occurs in the letter of the Rev. Mr. Hare, 
of the 25th September, 1856, Appendix 53 to Second Report, in 
which Mr. Hare states: ‘¢ I have this day made application to Major 
Ormsby for payment for the first quarter for Bridget Ryan, Agnes 
Arnott, and Anne Kyle, under the care of Miss Shepherd, Harold's 
Cross, and for William Norris, in charge of Mrs. Magee in the same 
district.” The names Bridget Ryan and Anne Kyle sufficiently in- 
dicate a Catholic parentage, and it remains to be explained who they 
are, and how they came into Mr. Hare's hands. As to Agnes Arnott 
thus casually mentioned, I find that her father, although a Protes- 
tant, wished to have his child baptized and brought up a Catholic, and 
in fact the child was baptised in the Catholic Church in Youghal 
( Doc. No. 22). It also appears that Arnott after his wife’sdeath, con- 
tinued in the determination to educate his child a Catholic, and that 
when leaving for the East, he confided his orphan to a Mrs. Gregory, 
alsoa Catholic now in Dublin, with strict injunctions to have her edu- 
cated in the Catholic faith. I have been able to ascertain from Mrs. 
Gregory herself that, under the pressure of want and inability to sup- 
ort her charge, she was induced to relinquish her to Mr. Hare. 
Now Mrs. Gregory was neither the natural nor the testamentar) 
guardian of the child, and she was recognized, whereas Canon Grim- 
ley was denied recognition on the ground that he was not such guat- 
dian. ‘To proceed, however ; Mrs. Gregory touched with rem 
for her breach of faith with the deceased, and for her breach of higher 
obligations still with God, is anxious to repair the evil she has done, 
and Mrs Minchin, the maternal aunt of the orphan, applies to es 
the child removed to a Catholic school, and her application is reject. 
W hat becomes of the Queen's Bench decision ? ‘The Protestant father 
of the child wished to have her reared a Catholic ; he and her = 
tholic mother got her baptized a Catholic; her mother's sister . 
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Catholic, demands her removal to a Catholic institution, and she is 
set at defiance. My informants are prepared to prove these facts 
before any competent tribunal ; and so far as the facts go, they en- 
able me, perhaps, to rate at its proper value the boasted adherence 
of the Commissioners to the rulein Race’s case and the five instances 
in which it has been applied favourably to Catholics. ; 

This case is easily disposed of. It is that of the widow Catherine 
M‘Donald, of the 62nd regiment. Her name occurs in the Appen- 
dix 59 to the Report, from which it appears that she applied to have 
her child placed with the Sisters of Mercy, Baggot-street. Major 
Ormsby’s letter, notifying the application to Captain Fishbourne, is 
dated December 16, 1856, and the application was acceded to, as I 
have learned, in about eleven months after the date of its presentation. 
The delay, | presume, will be explained ; and minutes, and resolu- 
tions, and presentation forms, and rules, and references back to pro- 
per, and perhaps to improper authorities, will account for it to the 
satisfaction of the Commissioners’ officials upon trial before them- 
selves; but I may be permitted to doubt of the result when they 
come to trial before the country, especially when this delay is con- 
trasted with the rapidity of the decisions of Captain Fishbourne, 
when the Kirleys and the Norrises were to be sent to Protestant 
schools. Major Harris brings the case of the Kirleys under the notice 
of the Captain on the 17th March, and the answer is dated the 18th. 
The Major writes again on the 23rd March, and the reply is dated 
the 24th. Mrs. Norris’s case, when her child was to be sent toa 
Protestant school, was disposed of with equal haste. Major Ormsby 
informs Captain Fishbourne on the 30th January that Mrs. Norris 
wishes to place her child in Hampstead school ; and on the 2nd Feb- 
ruary the Captain orders the child to be sent to London, and all the 
expenses of the mother and the child to be defrayed. ‘There was no 
delay there ; but when a poor Catholic widow applies to have her 
child placed in a Catholic school, she is compelled to wait eleven months 
for an answer.” 


Now as to the allocation of the surplus fund. We are told 
by the report that these several sums have been allallocated to 
stitutions, either Protestant in their teaching, or in which the 
system of mixed education is followed. We would much pre- 
ler the former as being the more honest; the latter is like that 
piaut which tastes like honey but operates as a poison, or like 
that fruit which grows on the banks of the Dead Sea, which 
‘ees so pleasing to the eye, but turns to ashes on the lips. 
It is true Catholic children may come, but judging by the 
eenee we have of that style of arrangement in the 
ibernian, the District schools in England, and in the mili- 
L schools at home and abroad, we think it much safer to 
a our children to ourselves. This is a matter which Pro- 
slants cannot understand, they thinking as the present 


Unaucellor of Ireland is reported to have expressed himself 
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that * indifference to all religion is a fearful state, but sti!) i 
is better than Popery.” When, however, the Archbishop ob. 
jected to the allotment of so much money he was bound to 
give a reason, and what better reason could he give than that 
deducible from experience? The manner in which similar 
schools under similar patronage were conducted, the effect of 
their arrangements upon the religious faith of the Catholie 
portion of the scholars, the character of the class books in use, 
the tendency of the teaching therein contained, to elevate one 
party at the expense of the other—the neglect to appoint 

Catholic officers and superiors in propo rtion to the n amber of 
Catholic boys, these are the means by which he must form his 
judgment, these the grounds on which to base his objections. 
Now the ‘only means of doing that was by examining the 
management of the milit: ary schools at present existing, and 
also that of the district schools in England, and by laying before 
the public the result of that examination, enable them to judge 
of the justifiableness of his Grace’s opposition. Therefore 
when his Grace complains of the management of this or that 
school it is to enable us to form an opinion as to what will be, 
by what is. The Commissioners with great skill and con- 
siderable judgment have endeavoured to withdraw the attention 
of the public from these complaints, by asserting that they 
have nothing to do with the accusations preferred by hin 
against the Commissioners. We think it has a great deal to 
do, and therefore we shall give some of his Grace’s remarks on 
the Elibernian school :-— 


«You are aware that in the Phenix Park, in the vicinity of this 
city, we have a large institution, called the Hibernian School, estab- 
lished for the education of the children of Irish soldiers. We learn 
from a published Parliamentary Report, that when it was visited by 
the Commissioners of the Endowed Schools, * there were in the 
house 230 Protestants of the Established Church, 127 Catholics, and 8 
Presbyterians, thus closely observing a bye-rule of the managers, 
that only one third of the boys shoul d be ¢ ‘atholie. 

This small p ropo rtion of Catholic to Protestant boys, ina © atholic 
country like this, is worthy of observation, It cannot be explained 
by the fewness of Catholics in the army, for it must be admitte d that 
there ar e far more Irish Catholic than Irish Protestant soldiers in her 
Majesty's service ; nor can it be alleged that the Catholic soldier has 
not as good a claim as his Protestant comrades to have bis childres 
provided for by the state, for no one will venture to assert that he 


—— nn 





See Report of said Commission, vol. iil., p 
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not as brave and faithful, and as ready as they are, to risk his life 
wee - 

Moray, then, ate there so few Catholic boys in the school? Why is 
a regulation enforced that they are not toexceed one-third of the entire 
phe of pupils ? What the answer of the authorities of the school 
may be, it is not for me to conjecture. But, considering things as 
they appear on the surface, it would seem that the policy of the place 
is to maintain Protestant ascendency even among those who fizht 
side by side against every enemy, and are ready to shed their blood 
with equal profusion for their country 3 and to proclaim, if not in 
words, at least in deed, that the children of a Catholic soldier who 
died or fought for his sovereign, have not the same rights as those of 
his brother in arms. Whatever the object of the regulation just 
referred to may be, it is a snare and a temptation for poor Catholi¢ 
widows, who, in their anxiety to provide for their children, are 
tempted to enter them as Protestants in the school, when they are 
told that the few places allotted to Catholics are occupied, but that 
inany places for Protestants are vacant. 

But there are other and stronger grounds for complaint. Whilst 
about one-third of the boys is Catholic, justice and equity would in- 
duce us to expect that a similar proportion should be preserved in 
the appointment of superiors and masters. Now, what is the case ? 
The aie of government, the commandant, the major, in fine, all the 
officers, about twenty in number, are Protestant, with the single 
exception of one serjeant, ‘he professors or masters, and the Chel- 
sea monitors, fourteen in number, are all Protestant. The books, too, 
wed in the school have been compiled in great part by a Protestant 
parson. Thus, Catholics are excluded from the slightest interference 
in the management of the institution ; and the only privilege that is 
conferred on them in regard to it, is the honour of contributing their 
portion of £8,000 per annum, paid to the school out of the public 
taxes of the country. * Catholics pay their share of the annual grant; 
Catholics send their sons and brothers and relatives to fight for their 
Qaeen and country ; Catholic blood was shed in torrents at Alma 
and Delhi; Catholic soldiers were among the first and the bravest in 
every battle where the English flag was unfurled ; but they seem to 
be considered unfit to take any part in the direction of an institution 


> te by themselves and the public for the education of their 
ildren,” 


His Grace then proceeds to relate the effect of the influence 
exercised by these masters over the Catholic children. Tt has 
deen said these conversions are the result of conviction ; would 
oe were, but we can hardly attribute to a child of eight years 
we ¥ forming an opinion on points of doctrine, yet 
the oe am punineny the errors of Popery, and such was 
should be lereby created that a rule was made that no one 

allowed to be converted until arrived at the ave of 


fourteen, ‘|’ eas Pera ; 

ureen. ‘The result of this regulation is detailed in the fol- 
oWing extract :-— 
ie. 





* ’ 
See Report of said Commission, vol. iii., p. 22. 
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* Passing all such unhappy and deplorable cases over in silence 
shall merely refer to a fact which occurred last month. It is a fact 
which can be stated in very few words, though it is of great impor. 
tance, as it illustrates the working of the mixed system of education 
and the condition of poor Catholic children in the Hibernian Schoo) 
The case is simply this, that as many as five Catholic boys, by name. 
John Molloy, John Guckins, Thomas Dowling, Charles Cunningham, 
and Patrick M‘Coy, publicly declared their determination to re. 
nounce the faith of their fathers, and to embrace some form or other 
of the innumerable denominations of Protestantism: which of they | 
have not been ahle to learn, and very probably the poor children 
themselves do not know. The three first boys, being over fourteen 
years of age, were allowed by the authorities to carry out their in- 
tentions immediately. The two last, being a few months younger, 
were told that they could not change their religion until they should 
have reached fourteen, when, they were informed, Protestantism of 
some form or another would be ready to receive them. However, 
as the Catholic chaplain very properly refused to allow them to re- 
main among his little flock after their public declaration that they 
wished to cut themselves off from the Catholic Church, probably 
they too have already accomplished their wishes.” 


With regard to the Union Schools, we shall give the testi- 
mony of the Rev. Mr. Bagshaw :— 


‘* The Oratory, Brompton, London, 8. W., 
December 18, 1857. 
My Dear Lorp, 

As I am told that your Grace wishes for particulars as to the 
practical working of the District Schools, established under the act 
7 and 8 Victoria, with respect to the education of Catholic child- 
ren, I take the liberty of sending you the following short account of 
the state of things at the North Surrey District School at Annerley, 
so far as it has come under my observation. 

I went there to visit several children of Catholic parents from the 
workhouse of Chelsea, which I attend. I presented letters from the 
parents to the superintendent, requesting him to prevent their child- 
ren from attending any prayers, services, or instructions, other than 
those of the Roman Catholic religion, and to allow me to visit them 
as often as possible for the purpose of religious instruction. An 
answer was brought me by the chaplain, who informed me that I 
might see the children; but upon my further requesting that they 
might not be allowed to attend any of the Protestant prayers or i 
structions, he said that he considered he was put there for all, and 
that as the children formed one community, he had a right to speas 
to all without distinction, and that he considered any such separation 
of the children very injurious, as tending to make the other children 
have doubts about religion, seeing the difference of teaching. 

I pointed out to him the act, whereby it is provided * that no rules 
orders, or regulations of the said Commissioners, nor any regulations 
made by such District Board, shall oblige any inmate of any s¥© 
school or asylum to attend any religious service which may be cele- 
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,ode contrary to the religious principles of such inmate, 
sor shall authorize the education of any child in any religious creed 
other than that professed by the parents or surviving parent of such 
child, or to which such parents or surviving parent may object, or, 
i» the case of an orphan or deserted child, to which his next of kin 
may object” —7 and 8 Vict., cap. 101, 5. 43. F 

in reading it he laid a marked stress on the word oblige,” and 
concluded by stating that he was acting under the authority of the 
District School Board, and could make no change without their or- 
ders. The superintendent also said that no exception could be made 
yntil it had been referred to the board, but promised to lay the case 
before them at their next meeting. The following week he gave me 
their decision, which was, that he was not to force any child to go 
who objected. I asked if any notice would be taken of the objection 
made by the parents to their receiving Protestant education. He 
said that the board had given him no further instructions ; that it 
was extremely difficult and inconvenient to be constantly separating 
the children from their classes ; that he had no one appointed him to 
mind them at such times, and that he could not do so himself. 

This is as far as the negociation upon this point has as yet pro- 
ceeded, the result being that they are still daily attending Protestant 
worship, receiving Protestant instruction, and having Protestant prin- 
ciples and prejudices instilled into them ; and this is in spite of protests 
to the contrary, which it has cost much time and trouble to make 
with all the necessary formalities. It is evident, therefore, what will 
be the fate of those children whose parents have no one to show them 
how to protect them and to assist them in doing so. 

The result was evident when I came to see the children. One who 
had been at school five years, who had formerly gone to a Catholic 
school, and whose fatler believed him still a Catholic, had been 
changed into a bitter Protestant. Another, whom I had received 
into the Church with his mother, before going into the workhouse, 
and who, according to her account, was most anxious to be a Catholic, 
turned his back upon me and would not speak to me. Some of the 
others also, who the first time were civil enough, when I went again, 
would hardly speak to me or answer ny questions. 

So far as regards protecting the children from Protestant teaching : 
how for the facilities afforded for Catholic instruction. | 
aa of “aha upon this point was also given me by the 
nr elle — on might see the children from half-past 

eee a ‘_ ‘ “+ ays, and only then. It was in vain that 
priest, oe pea | Pyeng I ate go at that ay and that another 
venient. og eel y anes i objected to the hour as most incone 
thet Saturday i, bape : * ised to alter it. _ It must be observed 
accustomed Nal rs = = iday, and the children, I was told, are 
thet rendered ee val | - on this day. One lesson a-week, and 
fixed for an hoa, ; —_ ry eing taken out of their playtime, and 
lab, fo what tr, oi “ the priest might often be prevented from come 
struction for ac consider a sufficient allowance of Catholie in- 
A hag ‘thohe children, and is all the opportunity we as yet 
be ot: Unteracting the overwhelming influence of Protestantism 
/ Wicd they are surrounded. Whe ‘twill sill Raainias a ib olin idall 
b¢ allowed the chi] “ . hether catecblsms ant ooks W ill 

‘Aildren, T cannot say, 
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This, my dear Lord, is all that we have as yet been able to obtain 
under the existing law, and even this little has been obtained after 
various vain attempts for years past, and with much troublesome 
negociation, 

} remain, my dear Lord, 
Yours most faithfully and respectfully, 
Evwarp G. Bacsuawe. 
Of the Oratory. 

The Most Rev. Dr. Cullen, etc., ete. ; 

I’.S.—It is to be added, that I have learned regarding the same 
schools, that some of the elder children, besides being insolent and 
unruly themselves, have begun to disturb the instructions which the 
Priest who succeeded me gives to one child who remains docile and 
obedient, and to dissuade her in every way from paying attention to 
them. This shows still more what sort of chance poor Catholic 
children have in such institutions. 

E. G. B.” 


Surely such will not be the school which is meant to be 
“a visible and permanent memorial of the national generosity 
which has provided the means for its foundation,” exclaims 
some benighted Protestant unversed in the tactics of those who 
prefer to see the rising generation indifferent to all religion, 
than adhering to Popery. We regret to say such is the model 
upon which these new schools are to be founded. Those ap- 
poiuted to report upon this subject, examined many persons, 
Protestant clergymen, &e., but did not think it judicious to 
ask the opinion of any Catholic priest or layman, —Theretore 
it is, that we read the following, as the result of th | 
ations of the Sub-Committee :— 


} 
e deibet- 


* Your Committee also feel confident, that if the regulations gps 
the subject of religious teaching which have been enacted in7 & 8 
Vie.cap. 101, for distriet or Union schools, be adopted as a precedent 
and principle for the schools now contemplated by the Ro) al a 
sioners, no real difficulty can arise from those differences of religious 
belief which the Commissioners, w ill, no doubt, feel, ought on every 
account to be scrupulously respected, * 4h 

Your Committee therefore. recommend that the pro] osal of the 
Executive Committee, to found one school for 300 daughters, and 
one for 100 sons of soldiers, sailors, and marines, be adoj ted by the 
Commissioners,” 


“3 
ah 


Assuming forthe present, that the management of these schools 
Was periectly impartial ; that teachers, inspectors, monitors, &e., 
were appointed in proportion to the respective numbers of t 
two religions; that safeguards against any undue influence being 
exercised by the professorsof one religion, on those of the 
other, were provided; and that everything was done whieh 
could be done, to obviate any difficulties which might arise 
from differences of religious belief ; yet we do say, 
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allocation of so large a sum to these institutions, is not in ac- 
cordance with that “ even-handed justice,” to administer 
which the Commissioners were associated, and for the adminis- 
tration of which the Commissioners now claim our grateful 
applause ; for the proportion which Fishbourne asserts to be 
the true one, but which is not so, is that which will guide the 
Commissioners in the apportionment of places. ‘That will give 
to Catholics in the girls’ school fifty places, and in the boys’ 
school eighteen, making together sixty-eight places, which, 
supposing none but Irish Catholics were to apply, would leave 
a large number unprovided for in an educational point of view. 
There are 668 children of Lrish soldiers ; of that number at least 
one half, or 834, are Catholics ; deducting then the 68 from 
$34, and there will remain 266. ‘This will show the injustice 
of the arrangement, even taking the most favourable view of it. 
But when we find that in those schools, in accordance with 
the regulations of which the new schools are to be governed, 
Proselytism of the grossest and most nefarious character, 1s 
openly and avowedly perpetrated; when we see the rules 
laid down by Parliament, with the intention of obviating in- 
terference with religious opinions, perverted to the attainment 
of that very purpose they were framed to prevent; when we 
observe the representations of the Catholic clergyman treated 
with such official nonchalance, and despite his remonstrances, 
the day appointed for him to instruct the members of his creed, 
that particular one in the seven, which is most inconvenient 
to hi aud most distasteful, for the reason furnished in Bag- 
shawe’s letter to his pupils ; when we find these things done by 
persons who have no wish to proselytize, no inducement to do 
0, aud who decide those matters in pure ignorance of what 
they are doing, and on the supposition that any and every sug- 
= made by a Catholic priest, is only a new phase of the 
papal aggression, some new plots of the Jesuits against the 
— : 7 gt aga which they as loyal men are 
eon ang — —_ — is pursued by such per- 
ais amhenss sults as Ir. Bagshawe has related, with 
of i rineiole ‘ : a we not regard tie adoption 
eecaneh . a " nt which when conducted eve by 
eek dads. ave above referred to, have been productive 
3 advantage to the Catholics, by a body, many of whose 
members are enlisted in the zlori se of Popish annihi 
lation, whose subordin,  Blorious cause of Popish anniii- 
inate officials have shewn such an autagon- 
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ism to Catholics, and whose secretary is so deep Iv interested 
in the developement of Scriptural religion in these countries 
Even were we perfectly assured thrat the — of ‘a 
Union Schools would be carried out in its pan vet w 
Wwe object, and justly, to that system being a lopted 
scheme of education in the benefits of which Catholics wer 
allowed to pi ric Ips te. 

The voluntary system, the m intenance of whic’ With regar 
tore ligious duties, 1s so highly co mmended, by Protestant divines, 
but the introduc tion of w hicl i, in the pec NE Irv arrangements of 
the Protestant Church, is so severely reprobated, Is In ourmind 
most destructive. ¢ ‘ould such asystem * carried on in literat 
could any Improve meut bee xpected unless certain hours of the 
day were appointed for certain exercises, and | 
expecte d that boys will be good and faithful Christians unless 
they be brought to practise the duties of Christians while still 
young. ‘Train up a chil lin the way in which he should 
and when he is old he will not depart a Is il racine to 
conceive that great trouble and pains will be taken withth otal 
health, great care taken with the cultivation of the mind, whilst 
the soul, that better part of man, that undving princi Ne of our 
being, that will be allowed to be an unweeded garden, growl 
no seed, and things rank and gross in nature shall possess 1 
merely. Can these things be possible? We had hoped not, 
but fear itis so; for in a rigmarole which presumed to be an 
answer to the Archbishop's letter on the Hibernian School, and 
which bore convincing testimony that the ligneous properties 
of all the “ trees in the parade,” one of which the writer assumed 
to be, had concentrated in the respondent’s head, to the exc lu- 
sion of every other quality, the whole work ot wad day 13 
mi ipped out, from the rising in the morning to the retiring to 
rest at meht, yet no t one minute of the day ws devote I to C d, 
to acknowledge His supreme dominion and our total depen- 
dence; to thank [lin for past lavours and beg for future aid 
and protection, This is the military school to refer to which 
was considered irrelevant. It is quite true that the manage- 
ment of the Hibernian School is not attributable to the Patriotic 
Commissioners, but when we learn that they have resolved to 
establish schools of a certain character, and founded on a cer 
tain model, it becomes our duty to see how schools of a similar 
character, at present existing, work with regard to the Catholics. 
Now these were to be military SC hools—military schools - 
ioned after the district schools. It is to be presumed th 
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that they will be hy brids—something having some of the quali- 
ties of the Hibermian School and of the District Schools. Was if 
not fair, rightand proper, and nothing but what was the bounden 
duty ofthe Archbishop, to expose the evils which have arisen, 
asa warning to Catholie parents not to trust their children 
within their walls? The result of establishing these new 
schools on the basis announced, will be, that unscrupulous 
Catholic parents will sacrifice their children, and really consci- 
entious parents will be precluded from all the advantages to 
which nevertheless they are fully entitled. The Report says 
that there is assum of money reserved for those who do not 
wish to send their children to either of the new schools. Now 
there are many Orphanages in this country, but we would parti- 
culurly refer to the St. Vincent’s Orphanage, for boys, which has 
gained a little notoriety from the fact that it harbours the poor 
little boy, Norris. As the Commessioners have been ail through, 
and are still, but for Fishbourne’s interference, most anxious to 
act in the most impartial manner, we would really recommend 
them to purchase in that St. Vincent’s Orphanage—we will 
be satistied with very littlh—say twenty-live places, and let thein 
allocate £20,000 for that purpose, as they have in the case of 
the Wellington College, and they will secure for the children 
the blessings of a religious and moral training, and will thereby 
make some reparation for all the injuries and insults which have 
been heaped upon the Catholies of the Empire, by the intoleraut 
prejudice of their subordinates. : 

Having now proved thatin every material point, the “appen- 
dix” supports “Dr. Cullen’s” statements, and contradicts the 
report, and having shown what is to be expected from schools 
founded under such auspices, from the manner in which schools 
similar to those about being erected are conducted, we shall 
ask this question, and then conclude with the closing remarks 
of the Archbishop. z 
—e is particularly addressed to Lord St. Leonards, 
£1,000 Mee te ‘oonse3 by deed a large sum of money, say 
mmongst “A theres in trust to distribute the amount 
pra rn pase ne in the deed, ‘fin the most impartial 
an nt hy r . ms to declare the trusts of the deed, and 

~<a _ eee | made thereon. The master ‘ reports 
tion of te recap le et ok a perpetuity iu the larger por- 
taining nh é : tot oe only a life interest in the re- 
ahem the wo ion. ould any Lord Chancellor that ever 

sack, dare to confirm that report? If he did, he 
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should not hold his office for one hour. Yet this the Com. 
missioners have done in the allocation, and this Lord St 
Leonards has confirmed by signing their report. | 

We shall now furnish the conclasion of the Archbishop's 
pamphlet, and in leaving this subject shall merely say that a 
more able document than his Grace’s second letter, we have 
rarely, if ever, read. 


“ Probably the many defects and contradictionsin the statements for 
whieh your Lords ship has made yourself responsible, will not be a 
matter of surprise, when you shi all have been made ¢ acquaint d with 
the religious tendencies of some of the gentlemen on whose authority 
you have been led to rely, ’ 

From many stateme nts in the Appe ndix to the Second Report, it 
is easy to infer that a close connexion exists between some of tl 
officials of the Commissioners and the “ee nts of prose lytisin in Ireland 
Major Harris corresponds with M. Holden, of the 4 proselytiz 
school at the Coombe, in this city, w hon replying, writes to him as i 
ws De ur Sir’ ( Ap ype ndix No. 35), and doe S not think it necess; ary to 
abstain from “er language against Catholics, even in an official 
communication, Captain F ishbourne sufliciently indicates a bias in 
the same direction, by the selection he makes of schools for the 
children of a Catholic soldie ry and by his connexion with the Reverend 
gentleman to whom their education is confided, Besides, in the 
Report of the Society for Irish Church Missions, of May 1, 1857, at 
page 4, we find the name of Captain Fishbourne among the subseri- 
bers. Now what is the object and character of this society, thus 
sanctioned by the name of the honorary secretary of the Commis- 
sioners ? Itis constituted for the purpose of what are ¢ alled “* Missions 
to the Roman Catholics.” It has its staff of missionaries, lay and 
clerical; it holds controversial classes, and establishes controversial 
schools for the exclusive benefit of Catholics. The principal points 
of the teaching appear to be that the Pope is Antichrist- that tl 
Pope is the man of sin—that Catholics are idolaters—that © stholics 
are tauy ht to lie—that Catholics are t: wught to steal—that Cath: lies 
are taught to break faith. The grossness of its language in speaking 
of the Blessed Sacrament, and of Her whom all generations shall 
call blessed, is such, that I cannot do more than allude to it without 
defilement. Handbills e ontaining these doctrines are thrust into o yur 
hands, or slip ped under our doors: our churches are not safe from 
the Are nts of the Soci ty, who consider it an exp loit to leave a tract 
in the prayer books of the worshippers ; our own houses do not 
always afford us sanctuar y from the missionaries. Capt: tin Fishbourne 
is re sponsible for every sentiment to which he lends the sanction of 
his n: me, and if he do not believe all this of Catholics, his r < Sen 
bility is heavier yet asa bearer of false testimony. Yi s, my Lot i, 
the Catholic « ‘ommunity does hold him re sponsib le for every one | 
the disgraceful placards that flare upon the walls in the name of his 

society; for its handbills that are fluttered in our faces, and 1s 
advertisements that figure in the new spapers, e xhausting the vat ieties 
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, eate new varieties of insult. We must hold him 
of indecency to cr Aull Man Sian ficinle 
sespopsible for them. Yet, in the whole range of Protestant officials, 
sivil and military, one could not be found outside of this society to 
fll a position of such exceeding trust and honour as that now oceu- 
pied by Captain Fishbourne. — 

Could we conceive a Catholic society at all resembling the society 
of which your secretary is a member ; could we represent it to our- 
selves teaching the Protestant people of England to believe that her 
gracious Majesty as head of the Hstablished Church, is the realiza- 
tion of types of abomination in the prophet Daniel and the Apocalypse ; 
did it teach that Protestants esteem it no sin to lie, to steal, to wor- 
ship idols ; did it, in handbills and placards, apply to your religion 
and to its cherished and peculiar doctrines the foulest epithets the 
language can supply ; did it speak from the platform or the pulpit 
in a similar strain: did the emissaries of this Catholic society dog 
your heels, ambush in your path, thrust papers into your hand, 
follow the Archbishop of Canterbury into his house, nay pursue him 
to the cathedral and insult his episcopal chair, as Captain Fish- 
hourne’s society has repeatedly done in Catholic churches in Ireland ; 
Task you, my Lord, would a member of that society be considered a 
proper secretary for a Commission such as yours, would the Pro- 
testant people of Kngland put faith in its administration by him, and 
would they suffer the scandal to endure for an hour ? 

I have now done with the report. I have impeached it in its 
statements and its arguments. [ have given a probable explanation 
of the cause of its defects and contradictions. If the Commissioners 
allow things to remain as they now are, if they refuse all endowments 
to Catholic institutions, if they refuse to give full and accurate re- 
turns of the children under their care, such as were required by the 
Duke of Norfolk, it must be admitted that they have not acted with 
the utmost impartiality, as they were required to do by her Majesty, 
and the doubts regarding their proceedings will be confirmed, and 
public suspicion increased. It concerns the honour of this great 
empire, and above all, it concerns the interest of the military service, 
that the fullest light should be thrown upon this controversy, and 
that proofs of the most perfect impartiality should be given. The 
lrish love the military service, and very much of its glory is due to 
them ; but they love their religion more, as centuries of persecution 
testify, The Catholic soldier will not fail to inquire: * Js our’s the 
service of a gracious Queen and of a grateful country ? or is it a kind 
ape | seflvnor we must sacrifice the souls of our children? 
ee ry | jorant of my country, will he say, “ become my tor- 
cold the A ny Oss : : Shall it be, that almost before my remaits are 
children "nny of'a hostile religion will be allowed to buy up my 
re dai we “em mother, and teach them that their father was a 
ih ’ sf ane and a liar by profession ? Must the weakness, the 
ein a eclben Hd — ignorance of my widow be watched and 
et at moast? ll her eagerness, perhaps, to contract new 
sions, and relieve herself from the charge of my orphans, be 
Proved to the advantage of the soul-merchant? and should m 
Children esca the dangers that bese heir i f ni y the seniors A 
our military a A angers iat beset their infancy, is the spirit o 
that their * A aed to be maintained so adverse to Catholic faith 
it will not 3 ate safety is hardly possible?” Trust me, my Lord, 

** Go to meet all this with the case in the Queen’s Benche 
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The Catholic soldier will plead the original compact between the 
country and himself—that compact, than which there is none more 
holy between man and man—that compact, in virtue of which thy 
countr y for whom the father of a family gives up his life, beeo 
exactly such a mother to his children as he should have bee na father, 
The law of this compact, my Lord, is the offspring neither of statute 
nor of custom. It was not enacted by the Queen, although it is em. 
bodied in her Commission ; it was passed without the cons ent or 
authority of parliament. ‘* Mst hee non seripta sed nata lex, i quam 
non docti sed facti, non instituti sed imbuti sumus: quam n non didi. 
cimus, accepimius, legimus ; verum etiam ex ips& natura arripuimus, 
hausimus, expressimus,” 

My Lord, notwithstanding the hands and seals that authenticate 
the Report before me, I refuse to hold the Commissioners, and prin 
cipally your Lordship, responsible for all tuat it contains. The 
agyvregate of honour for which those signatures stand, and the creat 
learning represented by one of them, give an air of paradox to their 
appearance at the foot of such a document. I do not presume to 
suggest an explanation, unless, perhaps, easy faith and a misplaced 
CO ntide mee may account for its adoption, But I hope to see her 
Majesty's ¢ ‘ommissioners as forward as others in the work of repara- 
tion and amends. Catholies seek no triumph—their humble ambi- 
tion is limited to safety; they ask nothing better than to be dealt 
with according to military honour and commercial honesty ; but not 
the honour of army contractors, nor the honesty of the Roval British 
Bauk. Undo the injurious ligatures that ignorant or mali ous hands 
have knotted upon this or that member of the body pol litic, and suffer 
the charity of the nation to flow through all ber arteries. It is no pro. 
fit to ~orwe one b \ dp e depletion of another. If an limp artial listribution 
ot the sur] plus tunds be alt cided on, if the c hildre nm of “Cath rolic soldiers 
now detained in Protestant schools be placed under Catholic care, if al 
the intormation ask« d for by Liis Grace the » Duke of Nort \k 
be granted, if it be made }) ‘lain to the compre ‘hension of the Catholic 
soldier, that he has rights in fact as well as upon paper, and that no 
man, lay or elerical, shall be suffered to encroach upon their sacred- 
Hess, the nw il] the b: ad effe cts of this Re port be some cte “ad: but un- 
less that be done prom ptly, bro: uliy, and inte lligrib ly, it will have to 
be said, that never did there issue from any department of the state 
a paper more hurtful to the best interests of the country and of th 
military service, than the document upon W hich it has been mn) du ty 
to address your Lordship.” 

Comment on the above passage would be useless. We hat 
nowdone. Wehave shew n the injustice done to the Catholic! 
eit representatives in such a sinall minor 
the result of having such a Secretary i ic cases @ 
which we have referred. Wehave only t to add, that we regret 
existence of any necessity for comph: ints, ‘but we regret still 
more the disingenuous and untruthful manner in whi 
complaints have been met. But that disingenuousness ™ 
been its own punishment, as by means of those docume 

hich necessity compelled them to produce, we have bee! 


to detect the absence of those they have st uppre ssed. 


have state 








































apr, XL-A LETTER TO THE EDITOR ON THE 
DERBY LEGAL APPOINTMENTS IN IRELAND. 


Four Courts’ Library, June 24th, 1858. 


My Dear FRIEND, 
You and I have often talked over that faculty of the 


oetic mind, which very frequently makes the poet appear 
the prophet. Of modern poets, Geothe, perhaps, develops 
most clearly this faculty. How the soul of the reader 
reels, as it were, before the flashes of that intellect, which, 
long years ago, in his quiet home at Weimar, could thus 
word-paint the Derby appointments in Ireland— 
‘‘ Das Unbeschreibliche 
Hier ist gethan !”’ 

Could anything be more perfect? at Last the Indescrib- 
able is Realized, or, has Realized Itself. 

From the day on which Lord Eglinton quitted the jetty 
of Kingstown, at the close of his former viceroyalty, to that 
which again brought him to our shore, the people of Ireland 
had read little in the Conservative and Orange newspapers, 
but dispraise of those in office, and emphatic descriptions 
of all the wonderful things to be accomplished as soon as 
that conglomeration of genius, ability, learning, eloquence, 
aud Orange Protestantism, aTory administration, should 
have once again obtained its proper position—ofhe, and 
ascendency. 

Then we should behold learning on the Bench ; then we 
should be overwhelmed and astonished by eloquence at the 
Bar ; then we should be dazzled by the splendour of a vice-re- 
gal court, rivalling, if not surpassing, that of St. James’s— 
gorgeous dresses, family jewels, which it would be sacrilege 
to show at Carlisle’s Drawing Rooms, lovely women, the 
adies, pur sang, coming up from their country places, where 
they had vegetated during the usurpation of the Whigs ! 
wr thus we dreamed of a life of joy, and thought of the 
right days in store for Ireland, and extatic stuff gowns- 
sa Bg read Tennyson in place of Pitt Taylor, were 

® mutter, as they fondly gazed at the Castle— 


“We drank the Lybian Sun to sleep, and lit 
Lamps which outburn’d Canopus. Oh! my life 
n Egypt! O! the dalliance and the wit, 


The flattery and the strife.” 
62 
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But there were praver matters than these lattes }? ‘ip a 
had long looked tor the time when once LOA they eould 
eat the vice-regal dinner free from the company of a Whig. 
and secure from the conte Wwion ot Pope ry, to Which they 
were expose “ in dining with Lord ( ‘arlisle’s fuests, The 
Poor-houses wanted looking after; nuns were actually ad 
mitted to attend Catholie paupers | the elected guardians 
were becoming troublesome, and were nominating Catho- 


hie oflicers : the ele ctive franchise, founded On poor law 


valuations, was coing® to destruction,—more ex-oftie 0b canis 
alone make matters secure. This was an awtul state of 
thi: gS ; down with the Whigs! out with them! a nest of 
bri il} less de strove rs, minions of the Pope, a d satel] 1) 


Paul Cullen, out with them, Torvism for ever, Panag vith 
Ultramontainism, civil and religious liberty all over the 
world, founded on sound Protestant pr inciple ", ae 

Well, the wished for moment arrived. ‘‘ Me and the 
Queen, said Mr. Smith, the lessee of the Drury-lane 
Theatre, to the electors of Bridport, “had a difference, 
and | wouldnt give in to her;” so it was with Lord Pal- 
merston, he and the House had a difference, he would not 
give in, and therefore he went out. Loud was the Joy 
Lhe Lrening Mail was in eestacies » The Warder was in pio 
convulsions, in a state, hike Judy Al Cann, of “ Wind an 
devotion ;” Zhe Saunders went as near writing something 
original as possible ; several quire s of dr: afting paper were 
sold by the Librarian of the Courts, and in snug quiet cor 
ners of this library might be seen, writing with a more than 
Alex: ander Dum: as power ot speed, the herd of bri ietless, 
brainless waiters upon Providence and Faction, those, as 
Macaulay describes the species, ‘‘ venal and licentious 
scribblers, with nee sufficient ability to clothe the thoughts ot 
a pander in the style of a bell-man,” who toady Napier, and 
tlatter Whiteside, in that burlesque of Ze London Standard, 
Lhe Daily Expre 88. 

And what did it all come to at last? Where was 
the administrative talent? Naas for the chiet secre 
tary! The “Fat Boy” of the Carleton sent to regu 
late the affairs of Ireland! ‘* What,” writes the COrTee” 
pondent of Zhe Li cerpo ol Albion, ** is the use of a chiet 
secretary? It is astonishing how the question ¢ ean be asked 
with Naas to the fore. What can be the functions om — 
city like his is adequate to the efficient discharge of-  ™ 
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looks like the winner of a first-class medal in Barnum’'s 
rize Baby show, a Titanic infant, rubbed, scrubbed, combed 
lished, and spread out on the hearth-rug to play with the 
eat and a lollypop, for the admiration of surrounding ma- 
ternities and nursery maids. And he is in every respect 
worthy of his looks. Yet is he deemed a rising statesman. 
Happy state that shall have him when he is fully risen ! 
When that blessed hour comes there will be no need to 
trouble ourselves about the millennium,’—and I add, un- 
happy the country which has him, and his herd of hungry, 
grasping followers quartered upon it. 

But who was to be Attorney General, who Solicitor 
General? Something resplendent was expected in their 
appointments. There was that grand galaxy of learn- 
ing and eloquence, of which Ireland had heard so 
much, to be selected from; and after delays with- 
out number, after disappointments and false reports, dis- 
tracting to all, the whole difficulty of selection was solved— 
Oh! shade of Curran, of Plunket, of Bushe, of O’Connell, of 
Sheil !—in the ignorance, the factiousness, ‘‘ the wrath and 
cabbage” bluster of Whiteside; in the sound sense and 
respectable Northern stolidity of Hayes ! 

But there must be a Chancellor. Who shall be Chancel- 
lor? Who can tell? Is there not all the resplendent Tory 
bar open for selection ? So it was open, all open, with 
its brilliant intellects, its towering reputations, its perfection 
of all qualities mental and physical, and yet the Court of 
Chancery was turned into an auxiliary ward of the Hospital 
for Incurables, by the appointment to the Chancellorship of 
the godly but afflicted, the pious but fanatic, the moderately 
learned, but incurably and notoriously deaf, Joseph Napier. 
I object to this appointment on public andon private grounds. 
On public grounds, because it places in the Court of Chancery 
man who was never an equity lawyer of any standing. 
I object to it on private grounds because, my voice being 
naturally weak, I cannot make the Chancellor hear me, 
even with the assistance of that reputed acoustic chair ; and 
seeder the appointment as the principles of acous- 
peda not laid down as part of the Chancery rules or 

ers ; perhaps, however, Mr. Blackham may print them 

m Lardner in his forthcoming Chancery Practice. 
ee a you ever, my dear friend, fancied what glorious 

€s of fun we shall have in the Courts as soon as, his 
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relative and register being provided tor through the Conav) 
dated Nisi Prius court, the chief justice shall be indueed | 


retire?) Faney the Right Hon. James bellowing, as is his 
stvle, in the Queens’ Bench, as chief justice af the bar: and 
lreneis Fitzgerald, and Mr. Brewster roaring, as they 
\\ || he foreed to do, in the Court ot Chancery, il the Rieht 
llon. Jos ‘ph on the bench. Fancy Maedonough, anil Arn 
trong, and O’Hawan, and John Thomas Bali, and David 
Livnea, and Sullivan, taking their Law from James White 
dle. Tt will be the most laughable thing in the world, and 
will recall the gay days when Dan and Chief Baron O'Grady 
used tomake the Exchequer better value than Wawkins-street 
or when, later, Doherty kept his court (no his audience) in 
roars at his mixture of wit conecaling his want of law, and 
with a drollery sufficient to make the tortunes of halt-a-dozen 
comedians. Thus between the man who has some law, 
could he hear the facts to which it is to be applied, and the 
man who has no law to apply to the eases Which he ean hear, 
the Queen’s Bench and Court of Chancery in Ireland will 
present, indue time, objeets of the most intense interest to 8 
genuine Pantagruelist, as they will remind him continually 
of tliat hainous third book treating of the suying’s anid doings 
© good Pantagruel, and of those immortal lawyers and 
judges, Goatsnose who wasdeat, and that voluble Brid/e- 
gcose, Who was ignorant andinsolent : and when justice Bridle 
fOoOOose, We heg pardon, hiet Justice, that is to he, \\ liteside, 
shall be set before us as having often earried Judges with him 
When at the bar by the aid of his juniors ; and when he shall 
as judge, havedecided cases with the help of his puisnes, whiat 
can we say but that Rabelais was right when, referring to the 
decisions of Brid/egoose he makes Pantagruel say, “ In good 
oth, such a perpetuity of good luck is to be wondered at. 
to have hit right twice or thrice in a judgment so givell by 
hap-hazard micht have fallen out well enough, especially in 
controversies that were ambigious, intricate, abstruse, per 
plexed, and obscure.” 
laut it will be said, Whiteside is a legislator, a great re- 
former of our law as administered in Ireland. This, my 
dear friend, I deny. | know that with the help of English 
acts of Parliament, and through the aid of Mr. William 
Dwyer Ferguson, Mr. Whiteside has introduced some lega! 
alterations ; but if | called a monkey Romilly, or if | nick- 
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named an ape Brougham, would these names make either mon- 
Samuel Romilly or a Harry Brougham, even 


key or ape a + 
though [should be able to make them Attorney Generals or 


Chief Justices, or Chancellors. 

There was a time when a judgeship, or any other 
high legal office, was the right of a great lawyer ; of 
one who had worked through the hard, stern, iron reali- 
ties of his profession. In those old days men felt the full foree 
of that grand truth proclaimed by ‘Terrasson in his eulogry 
on D’Aguesseau,—‘* Quand la vertu sort victorieuse ce tels 
combats, elle n’a besoin d'autres épreuves; il ne lui faut que 
descouronnes. Celle qui est due ditantde travaux, ne s'est pas 
fait attendre long-temps.” Now the great legal posts are 
the rewards of faction, the marks of gratitude for unserupu- 
lous support; and I am firmly convinced that if any man 
were now living, who combined in himself all the learning 
of Coke, all the ability of Blackstone, all the scholarship of 
Mansfield, all the practical knowledge of Chitty, and all the 
jowers of advocacy of Erskine, of Brougham, of Scarlett, of 
rhesiger and of O’Comnell, JAMES WuITESIDE would be 
secure of any legal position before such man, even though he 
were of the faction, but out of Parliament ! 

Having secured the services of Napier, Whiteside, Hayes 
and Co., it became necessary to inflict silk gowns on the bar, 
and accordingly various names were set floating about the 
Courts. At last it was evident that ‘a fell,” a very ‘“ fell 
swoop upon the value of the silk @own, was about to be 
made by the man of all others who should uphold its worth 
and dignity, by the Chancellor, by that high-minded, exem- 
plary, most pious and most God-fearing man, Joseph Napier. 
Pi Having, like Geoffrey I} e/dyoose, in The Spiritual Quixote, 

, wrestled with the Lord in prayer,” he resolved to call no 
_ than twelve of the outer to the inner bar; and these 
lollowing were the names given to the public: —Charles An- 
crows, Kdward Burroughs, ledges Eyre Chatterton, William 

' Dobbs, M.P., Thomas Rice Wenn, William C. Hender- 
son, Charles Kelly, Alexander Norman, Henry Ormsby, 
Edward Pennefather, Edward Sullivan, and Robert R. War- 
hares Admitting that every one of these wentlemen was fully 
“ica silk vown, but in fact Sullivan, Chatterton and 
_ lan, were the only men of the number entitled to it, 
and they were fully entitled to it, from business, does it not 


Strikeany Ipich Jaw Pe. —_ 
xeany Trish lawyeras disgraceful to hancellor Napier that 
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he should of himself, or through the instigation of others, eal] 
eleven men, all of one religion, and pretty much ot ‘aoe 
tical creed, in one day to the inner bar. 

To be sure Mr. Charles Kelly, a Catholic, was called 
and made up the dozen. Mr. Charles Kelly is a very res. 
pectable gentleman, aman who does not depend for support 
upon his profession, a member of the Kildare-street ¢lub, 
and therefore will never degrade his gown, and will always 
keep his wig as white, and his silk as glossy as they look 
this moment, whilst he sits before us shining, vlistening, 
and rustling, fresh from the hands of his Four Courts’ 
dressing room; but I believe there is not a Catholic in 
freland who willregard Mr. Kelly’s call as an acknowledge- 
ment of any principle of selection, or as shewing any desire 
in the Chancellor to recognize the Liberal Bar. 

But, it has been said, and I hear, by Chancellor 
Napier, —“ Brady promoted every man upon the Liberal 
side who should have been promoted, and a good many 
who should not have received the silk gown were called to 
the Inner Bar.” As this topie has been very frequently 
pressed by the newspapers believed to be under the inspi- 
ration, or dictation of the Chancellor, and of the Attorney- 
General, it is right that it should be noticed at some length ; 
and the following article from Zhe Dublin Evening Post ot 
Thursday, May 27th, supplies an answer to the most im 
portant portion of the objections :— 


- QUEEN'S COUNSEL— PERSONAL AND FAMILY NEPOTISM, 


The Daily Express—the organ of Messrs. Napier and 
WirrstpE—availing itself of the convenient testimony 
of what it designates ‘a paper of ultra-Liberal politics — 
a species of evidence ready on all occasions for the sustain- 
ment of the intolerant party now in office—lauds the pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor as a model judge, and thus concludes, 
referring to the new batch of Queen’s Counsel :— ; 

We agree with our contemporary, that ‘the rule ot 
legal promotion amongst us has hitherto notoriously been 
that of political partisanship or personal and family nepousm, 
and it is impossible that the Lord Chancellor can speedily 
make full reparation for the injurious operation o! such & 
rule, extending over a period of six orseven years , but in 
the list of names which we have published the Chancellor 
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gives an earnest of his desire to yield to the voice of the 
public and the profession, and to promote real merit, irres- 
tive of party or politics. | 
We shall show, by-and-by, that the less said the better, 
in this case, about ‘real merit irrespective of party or 


politics,’ so far as a portion of the names in the new list is 
concerned. 

Considering the close relations between the Lord Chancel- 
lor and the Daily Express, and giving credit to his Lord- 
ship for good sense and feelings of common courtesy, we 
think he could searcely have sanctioned the publication of 
so wanton, so imprudent, and so utterly groundless an 
attack upon his immediate predecessor in the distinguished 
office which he had the rare good fortune so lately to obtain. 
We shall show, by dates, names, and facts, that never was 
there a more untrue charge than that hazarded against the 
late Chancellor, Mr. Maziere Brady; and, furthermore, 
we shall show that the imputation so wrongly directed 
arya him can, with much more warrant of truth, be ap- 
plied to Mr. Napier himself. 

Mr. Brady first held the Irish Seals from 1846 to L&o2, 
and during that period the following members of the Bar 
were called as Queen’s Counsel :— 


Richard J. Lane - .» Feb, 15, 1847. 
Daniel Ryan Kane .. » Feb. 15, 1847. 
Thomas Fitzgerald .. .» Feb. 15, 1847. 
Christopher Coppinger we Feb. lo, 1847. 
Henry Hutton eee .. Feb. 7, 1849. 
Robert Andrews, LL.D. wee 6OFeb. 7, 1849. 
James A. Wall Wi wee Feb. 7, 1849. 
James Plunkett mt ee» Feb. 7, 1849. 
Walter Bourke Hs wee «Feb. 7, 1849. 
Francis A, Fitzgerald .- Feb. 7, 1849. 
Henry I. Joy te eee Feb: 18 1840) 
Vincent Seully san eee Feb, 13, 1849. 
Charles Rolleston oo» Feb. 13, 1849, 
David Lynch 1 o_ Feb. 18, 1849, 
Rickard Deasy eves Feb. 18, 1849. 
Thomas O’ Hagan nr »- Feb. 13, 1849. 
John G, Smyly sh .-- May, 28, 1850. 


Thus, fror 4 108 : , : 
us, from 1846 to 1852—a period of fully six years— 
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Mr. Maziere Brady had nominated but seventeen mem. 
bers of the Bar as Wuee ns Counsel. Does the list of those 
seventeen names e hibit any evidence or even indication of 
that ‘ political partisanship or personal and family hepo- 
tism with which he has heen so unjustly accused by the 
organ of his successor? Does that list manifest any ten- 
dene y on his part to reje et ‘real merit, irre spec tive of party 
or politics ?? ~The direct contr ary will be admitted even by 
his most strenuous political opponents ; jor he selected men 
of standing and established reputation, most ot’ whom oe- 
cupy a high position at the profession, and several of whom 
are leaders in Dublin, and upon their circuits. 

Mr. Brady again held the Irish Seals from 1853 to 
[8o8—upwards of five years—during which the following 
gentlemen were called to the Inner Bar :— 


John Thomas Ball ... January 28, 1854. 
Richard Armstrong ... January 28, 18d4. 
Loftus H. Bland ... ... January 28, 180d. 
James Rogers... we May 1, 18d. 


F. W. Walsh, LL.D. _.... May 1, 1850. 
Thomas De Moleyns a July 3. LSdo. 


Joshua Clarke... _ July 3, L&oo. 
David Sherlock ... we duly J, 1&d0. 
John Ix. Walsh’... eee danuary 20, 1807. 
James A. Lawson eee January 29, 1857. 
William Darley, LL.D. .... November, 1857. 


James Peebles, LL.D. .... November, 1807 


Is there, we ask, a single name in the list to which any 
man at all acquainted with the Bar could object, upon pro- 
fessional or any other ground? In eleven years and a half 
Mr. Mazigre Bravy had nominated twenty -nine Queen 
Counsel. The entire of the names we have now placed 
before the public. With the exception of a few who have 
left the Bar for Parliament, or other causes, or been re- 
moved by death, those gentlemen are now enga; a in the 
duties of the prote ssion—most of them occupying the 
highest positions, and enjoying the rewards of complete 
success, It is a list: upon which the late Chancellor may 
look back with pride, as containing evidences of the rye 
impartiality and sound judgment which had dictated his 
selections. The majority are Conservatives ; but Liberals 
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and Roman Catholics, speaking by comparison with other 
lists, obtained their fair proportion. Amongst the Conser- 
vatives on the list are some of the most distinguished men 
now at the Bar; and amongst the Liberal Protestants and 
Roman Catholics are names which the public will at once 
recognise as those of eminent and most successful men. Yet 
those are names upon which a stigma has been cast by the 
organ of Chancellor Napier ! | é 

In simple truth, it would be impossible to produce a list 
more completely free from ‘ political partisanship, or per- 
sonal and family nepotism,’ or one in which there was a 
more careful consideration for ‘real merit, irrespective of 
party or politics.’ 

However, as the organ of Chancellor Napier has forced 
upon us the duty of comparison, we shall again turn to 
Thom's Directory, for lists of Queen's Counsel nominated 
by two conservative Chancellors—Mr. Blackburne and 
Mr. Napier. In 1852, Chancellor Blackburne called the 
following sixteen gentlemen to the Inner Bar, all in one 
batch. A single , ats November 9, 1802, will, therefore, 
answer the entire :— 


(i, W, Creighton, Henry West, 

Hans H. Hamilton, Robert Longfield, 

Eehlin Molyneux, Sterne Ball Miller, 

Edmond Hayes, W. W. Brereton, 
Bartholomew Lloyd, LL.D., Hamilton Smythe, 

R. J. Berkeley, James Robinson, 

l. Lefroy, jun., Patrick blake, 

John H. Otway, Sir Colman M. O’Loghlen. 


We have no intention of offering a single remark upon 
any individual name in this list, nor is it necessary that we 
should make any invidious objection. Most of the names 
are those of highly respectable members of the Bar ; but, 
as a whole, it certainly is not more free from the unworthy 
Gaon : the Daily Express than the appointments of 
bing or rady. a, e shall not go further ; for we would 

select any individual name for commentary. 
—-, ome to the list of Queen's Counsel just 
rcp ancellor Napier, twelve all in one batch :—- 
Overt R. W arren, William C. Dobbs, M.P., 
uomnas Riee Henn, Kdward Pennefather, 
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Hedges Eyre Chatterton, Charles Andrews. 


“tt Sullivan, Charles Kelly, 
Alexander Norman, Edward Burroughs, 
William C. Henderson, Henry Ormsby. 


Neither shall we offer any individual comment on this 
list. We shall not imitate the evil we condemn on the part 
of a conte ‘mporary journal. But, with all respect for the 
gentlemen in the preceding list, and allowing that several 
of them are rising men in good business, we say unhesita- 
tingly, and we are ce rtain that the sound opinion of the 
Irish Bar will go with us, that this list of Chancellor Napier, 
as a whole, cannot stand comparison with the lists we have 
given of the appointments of Chancellor Brady. We need 
scarcely say that the list of the present Ch: ancellor presents 
characteristics quite peculiar to itself; for, in the main, it 
is very exclusive and partisan. Most of the names are pro- 
fessionally unobjectionable, and some are rising and suc- 

cessful men; but in others the Napier list, as every man 
acquainted with the Bar must know, is really open to the 
charge made by the Napier organ, on the ground of *poli- 
tical partisanship, or personal and family nepotism.’ The 
‘Family Party’ are duly considered ; and the list is rm 
open to the imputation of not including ‘ real merit, i 
spective of party or politics ;’ for ccaiien of the Bara on 
the respective Circuits are passed over—we need only 
mention Mr, Samuel Ferguson, Mr. T. K. Lowry, and Mr. 
James Kernan, on the North-East; Mr. “Dominick 
M‘Causland, on the North-West ; Mr. T. Harris and Mr. 
Edmond Lawless on the Leinster; Mr. W. Sidney, on the 
Connaught; and Mr. C. Barry, on the Munster Circuit, 98 
names that the profession and the public will at once recog 
nise as much better qualified for the Inner Bar than some ot 
the names included in the list of Lord Chancellor Napier. 

We learn from Saunders’s Nens-Letter of this morning 
that silk gowns were offered to Mr. Charles Shaw, of the 
Leinster Circuit, and Mr. William Exham, of the Munster 
Circuit, but that both declined. We commend their goo! 
taste and judgme nt in waiting for a future opportunity whe 
their legitimate claims can “be recognised, in a list ~ 
free from political partisanship, and in which ‘real met 
alone shall be the test. 
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4s regards the lists we have given, the results may thus 


be stated :— i . 
Mr. Brady nominated twenty-nine Queen’s Counsel in 


gleven and a-half years. 

Mr. Blackburne nominated stxteen in ten months. 

Mr. Napier nominated ¢yelve in less than three months, 
and two others refused to accept the proffered honor! His 
Lordship sent it a-begging amongst the Tory Bar. 

Of the twenty-nine nominated by Mr. Brady there were— 


Liberals ic b ws 13 
Conservatives .. bs bia 16 

The Daily Express has also forced upon us the necessity 
of particularising religion. Of Mr. Brady’s appointments 
there were—members of the Kstablished Church and Dis- 
senters, 20; Roman Catholics, 9. 

In Mr. Napier’s list all but one, or two at most, are 
Conservatives. One Roman Catholic—a man of high pro- 
fessional position, Mr. Charles Kelly, has been put in, for 
two reasons—first, to counteract the manifest ‘ family nepo- 
tim and political partisanship’ in some names, to which 
we have referred ; and secondly, by the adinission of a 
single Catholic, to delude the Catholic public into the notion 
that the policy of rigid exclusion is not extended to honor- 
ary distinctions at the Bar as well as to add official appoint- 
ments in the public departments.” 

That Chancellor Brady appointed his sons and relatives 
to certain offices in his patronage no one will deny ; 
but he acted in this case as all Chancellors in England and 
Ireland of whom I have ever heard. And surely the men 
appointed by Chancellor Brady were as competent, at least 
as competent, to discharge the duties of their offices faith- 
fully and honestly to the crown and to the suitor as the 
Praise God Barebones members of the Oratorical Society, 
and other serious, but Orange flavored, individuals with 
whom Chancellor Napier has, with such indecent precipi- 
‘ation, crammed his court. 

i yea can be thought of this man who has been so 
ha gl — about the dignity of the Bar, and the 
te “we of the profession. He knows that the silk gown 
of ae ambition of every lawyer ; he knows that 

nN the hour when, with weary feet and longing heart, the 
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junior begins to wear out the flags in the Hall of the Foye 
(‘ourts, to that hour when he has worked his Wily toa] cad 
amongst the Outer Bar, the obtaining the silk gown, by merit, 
honest merit, is the dearest wish ot every man wo rthy of 
the name of Barrister. No man knows this better than 
Chancellor Napier, and yet the first act of his Chance}! 
ship is a call to the Inner Bar of 2 mob. Sure lv the fart 
that two or three men of ability or standing were amongst 
this ‘ ruck” cannot saveJoseph Napier from the im iputation f 
having done, for faction and party, more to degrade the 
Bar, to lessen the value of the honor that used to bel lony to 
the rank % Queen’s Counsel, than any man who ever held 
the Seals in Ireland. Truly the public may now exclaim 


with “pate Lover,— 
“ Of modern Queen's Counsel this truth may be said, 
They have silk on the back, but stuff in the head.” 

I was not thus that Plunket acted. Le had resolved to 
call two gentlemen of undoubted ability to the Inner Bar; 
it was pressed upon him, urged with force from powerful quar- 
ters, that he should call others of whom he did not approve, 
whose learning and standing at the Bar he did not consider 
sufficient to entitle them to “the eall; and Plunket who had 
in other times defied the minister in defending Irish inde- 
pendence, refused to lessen the dignity of that I: + st remaining 
monument of her glory, the B Sar. He would, he said, if the 
Castle insisted on this mobbish c all, refuse to nal any. He 
would have ‘ la noblesse da la robe” or nothing ; he w uld 
have the Bar, being Chancellor, as it was when he was 
Barrister, —when men were proud of their profession ; when 
it was, as Sir William Jones wrote, ‘‘ the only road to the 
highest stations in the country,” whe nthe gown of “3 
lawyer was as honorable as the ribbon of the peer, whi 
the protession of the Irish Barrister was, as D: Augesseau 
said of that of the Advocate in France—‘ nobility without 
title, rank without birth, and riches without an estat 

But Joseph Napier is not Plunket ; he is beset by greedy 
partizans ; he is said to be but the puppet of his blustering 
relative, the Attorney-General, who cares as littie tor the 
dignity of the Bar, as he cares for common sens 
whe n, in his wind-bag speeches on Ireland, he murders 
facts and mangles truth. These are the men whose liter 
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every year of whose public and private life was marked by 
deeds that gained tor him the esteem and regard of his fel- 
low citizens ; who knew nothing ot factions, who considered 
not what might be the religion or the politics of the man 
to be appointed, but only, and merely his fitness ; who 
never endeavoured to mobilize the Inner Bar, and who will 
be remembered as a good lawyer, as an able judge, as an 
honest Irishman, long after Joseph Napier and James 
Whiteside shall have passed from pensioned oblivion 
to the oblivion of the grave. Or should their mem- 
ories live in the traditions of the Courts, lawyers who 
are now young, can tell in after years, how James W hite- 
side and Joseph Napier, who, when out of office, were al- 
ways prating of political virtue, who then soared above all 
others in talk, yet when in office, sunk below all others in 
deed: who out of office, floated away, cloudward, upon the 
wings of declamation, and sunk down grovelling, when in 
office, battening upon the very corruption of a decaying 
faction. 

Whilst writing, in the former part of this letter, of the 
indecent nepotism displayed in the shameless appointments 
made by the Chancellor and the Attorney-General, I had 
uot before me the following paragraph from a London corre- 
spondent, which shows the appointments to be still more 
garing in all those particulars calculated to excite disgust 
and contempt. fle writes :—‘* According to the statements 
of the Irish place-hunters (who are now as plenty as black- 
berries in the lobbies of the House of Commons and about 
public offices here), two other Judges are likely to avail 
themsel ves of their great age, and right of superannuation, 
‘0 Teuire, causing vacancies in the Queen’s Bench and 
Exchequer. Mr. Whiteside, it is said, has made up his 
mind not to accept a puisne judgeship, as his ambition is 
‘irected to the chief seat in the Queen’s Bench. These 
expected vacancies would cause several changes and promo- 
Siligine — both the present Attorney-General and the 
with the Na ‘a | prem would be benched. A grand object 
Robiesan ~ wei / uiteside division is to force up Mr. James 
lab, Ne present law adviser, into the Attorney-Gene- 
all eliderine 7 at least a dozen claimants in the field, 
Law Offieore © lemselves far better qualified to become 

cers of the Crown; and some of them have consi- 
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derable interest amongst the Parliamentary Supporters of 
Government ; but Mr. George, late member for Wexford 
county, and Mr. Miller, member for Armagh, seem to hold 
the best position in the running—that is to say jf the 
Napier-Whiteside party fail in getting up Mr. Robinson 
into the Attorney-Generalship. If what is designated the 
‘Family Party’ succeed, either Mr. Miller or Mr. George 
would have a fair chance of the Solicitor-Gene alship. 

‘“‘ But other arrangements, connected with the wholesale 
and reckless jobbing said to be in preparation, are bruited 
here. Itis aid that Mr. Long and Mr. Yelverton O'Keeffe, 
Registers in the Irish Court of Chancery, are to retire— 
that Mr. Robinson, brother of the Law Adviser, and a 
cousin of the Lord Chancellor and the Attorney-General, 
who had been a solicitor of some eminence before he became 
proprietor of the Daily Express government organ, is to 
obtain one of those Registerships, with £1,200 a-year ; but 
there are other candidates, some of whom, including an 
Irish Queen’s Counsel, are pressing their claims here with 
remarkable energy and apparent success.” 

I see one friend of the family connected with the 
Daily Express is not mentioned here. Whit is to become of 
Mr. Porter of that office; his ability as a cash-keeper was 
fully proved in the employment of the ‘ Trustees for Better- 
ing the Condition of the Irish Poor,” why not prevail on 
Starkey to retire, and put Porter in for the Accountant- 
Generalship of the Court of Chancery. 

Mr. Robinson, attorney and newspaper proprietor, or 8s 
some will have it, the partner of his relatives, the Chancellor 
and Attorney-General, is provided for; William Dwyer 
Ferguson, who was act-of-parliament grinder for “the 
Brummagem,” as Cobbet would call him, law reformer, the 
Attorney-General, is secure, and Mr. James Robinson, being 
Castle Adviser, is, should all be made safe by the shelving 
of Baron Pennefather, and the peerage of the Chief Justice, 
certain of a good thing. 

But what claims has Mr. James Robinson, extra the fact 
that he is the Attorney-General’s relative, and brother of 
Daily Express Robinson? I know of none. He ve» 
fair business, on Cirewit, and was chiefly known in Dublin 
as having evinced the grasping, grabbing spirit of the 
whole family, by throwing up his prosecutorship, bee 
Justice Keogh, when Attorney-General, required him 
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attend to crown cases alone, and for which he was very 
id. 

ribs the whole family are provided for, or soon will be 
comfortably quartered upon the revenues of the country. 
With a generosity, and a family affection which would be 
quite touching, were they not exercised at the cost of the 
ublic, and in a manner reminding us of that patriot who 
“built this bridge at the expense of the county,” the 
Chancellor and the Attorney-General have proved how true 
was that thought expressed in the old Roman proverb, 
“ Ex alieno tergore lata secantur.”’ 

To be sure there was one appointment out of the family, 
that of Mr. Brereton, to the Assistant Barristership of the 
County Kerry ; and if the appointment is to be considered 
asone representing the learning, the ability, and the polished 
elegance of the great Conservative Bar of Ireland, I cer- 
tainly shall not object to it, not being a member of that 
body ; and I presume anything was considered good enough 
for the county of lakes and mountains. Besides, this ap- 
pointment winds up fitly that list of nominations, evincing 
nothing but ‘‘ political partizanship, or personal and family 
nepotism ;” and which does not include, in any case, ‘ real 
merit, irrespective of party or politics.” 

Surely it is a fit ending to a roll of appointments, proving 
that what was once the great Conservative party in Ireland 
has dwindled into a talentless, place-grasping, wretched 
rump of the old Orange faction. Knowing how uncertain, 
even in its briefness, must be their possession of office, 
seeing that the Cabinet exists but on sufferance, and through 
the temporary disorganization of the Liberal party, and 
seeing that higher adventures in England are throwing off 
all reserve in taking, or making appointments, the lesser 
adventurers here in Ireland are becoming equally bold, 
equally shameless, and equally greedy in making, taking, 
and accepting place. Fitness, merit, propriety of selec- 
hon are all forgotton, and we live in the epoch of the 

unciad of the Irish Bar, in an age of “ brazen, brainless” 
— ty of Napier and Whiteside. Alas: poor 
Whi vative Dar! what has it come to? To a Zenith in 

liteside—a Nadir in Brereton! 
that wig a ~~ peril to the Bar, I should be glad 

— men have come into office. We shall now hear 

ore of the grand Conservative Bar of Ireland, and we 
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shall hear no more of Whig corruption. Compare the 
Whig appointments with those of Blackburne and Napier 
and who can deny that bigotry and faction were, in 
these instances, much more frequently than fitness, the 
sources of the call to the Inner Bar. All men now know 
that in genius, in learning, and in powers of advocacy, the 
Liberal Bar is richer than the Conservative, and its mem- 
bers having, in most cases, neither relatives nor friends 
upon the Bench, obtain the honors of the profession by 
work, by proved ability, and by stern self-reliance : not by 
nepotism, or through a brazen, dishonest, factious par- 
tizanship. 

When I look back now, upon the events of the past six 
months, it astounds me to remember how absurdly peo- 
ple used to talk about the Conservative Bar. [ow its re- 
putation has dwindled away to nothing—to James White- 
side and Joseph Napier! 

Oh! Dogberry, Oh! Verges, Oh! Bridlegoose, Oh! 
Goatsnose, Oh! Midas, (of Kane O'Hara), Oh! Justice 
Shallow, Oh! all ye spirits of Judges, who have “set 
the table in a roar,” ye gather around me as I write, 
and lo! ye fade away, resolving yourselves into the em- 
bodiment of Joseph Napier and James Whiteside—and as 
the Chancellor stands before me,— 

nm Mr. Napier, 

With his hand on his ear; 
as the Attorney-General sways, and rocks, and mouths and 
shouts, as is his custom, I ery, in terror and admiration 
of Goethe's ‘‘ prophetic soul,” 


‘*Das UNBESCHREIBLICUE 
HIER IST GETHAN!’ 


At last the INDESCRIBABLE is realized. 


Yours, my dear friend, most truly, 


An APPRENTICE OF THE Law. 





